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Chip  choices 
outnumber 
user  needs 


BY  JIM  NASH  and 
MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CW  STAFF 

Intel  Corp.  is  trying  to  show  that 
variety  is  king,  with  seven  types 
of  80386  chips  and  four  1486s  on 
the  market  —  and  more  expect¬ 
ed  by  the  end  of  the  year.  How¬ 
ever,  users  are  not  impressed  by 
the  flurry  of  activity. 

While  users  say  they  like  the 
idea  of  having  chip  choices,  they 
are  more  concerned  with  the 
challenge  of  getting  the  most  out 
of  the  processors  they  have  to¬ 
day  than  keeping  pace  with  In¬ 
tel’s  frequent  announcements. 

“I  don’t  see  a  compelling  rea¬ 
son  to  go  out  and  buy  the  486 
line,”  said  Michael  Purcell,  man¬ 
ager  of  technology  planning,  in¬ 
formation  resources  at  Baxter 
Healthcare  Corp.  Purcell  said 
computer  use  has  not  changed 
drastically  enough  to  warrant 
buying  some  chips  —  particular¬ 
ly  high-end  ones  or  the  dual¬ 
clock  processors  Intel  is  suppos¬ 
edly  developing. 

A  telling  example  may  come 
from  the  lack  of  concern  over 
last  week’s  announcement  by 
Continued  on  page  81 

Today’s  specials 

Intel  Corp.  's  microprocessor  line 
sometimes  changes  as  regularly 
as  the  catch  of  the  day 
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Picking  up  pieces  in  the  USSR 

Companies  study  post  coup  climate,  express  caution  on  technology  deals 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CW  STAFF 

Although  the  coup  d’etat  in  the 
Soviet  Union  was  a  failure,  the 
turmoil  and  sights  such  as  tanks 
rolling  through  the  streets  of 
Moscow  raised  fears  for  U.S. 
businesses  dealing  with  the 
USSR,  many  of  whom  had  just 
begun  operations  or  investments 
in  that  market. 

It  was  a  week  when  U.S.  em¬ 
ployers  struggled  with  jammed 
telephone  lines  to  reach  their 
USSR-based  workers;  Soviet 
citizens  invented  ways  of  com¬ 
municating  with  the  West; 
Americans  questioned  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  doing  business  with  Mos¬ 
cow;  and  stock  indexes  plunged 
and  soared. 


U.S.-to-USSR  circuits,  over¬ 
burdened  at  the  best  of  times, 
were  effectively  plugged  by  a 
volume  of  calls  100  times  the 
normal  level,  according  to 
AT&T. 

Electronic  bulletin 
boards  and  other  sys¬ 
tems  such  as  sat¬ 
ellites  provided 
Soviets  with  links 
to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Companies 
such  as  Control 
Data  Corp.,  Borland  m 

International,  Inc.  and  Pep¬ 
siCo,  Inc.  reported  business  as 
usual  in  their  Soviet  offices. 
However,  other  companies  said 
they  had  to  curtail  or  even  close 
their  operations. 


Radisson  Hotel  International, 
Inc.’s  property  in  Moscow, 
which  opened  for  business  just 
last  month,  saw  cancellations 
from  many  business  travelers 
last  week,  according 
to  Derek  Mattes,  a 
computer  sys¬ 
tems  specialist  at 
the  hotel  chain. 
While  these  can¬ 
cellations  were 
somewhat  offset 
by  a  huge  leap  in 
bookings  from 
the  media, 
getting  those 
reservations  from  Radisson’s 
Omaha  reservation  center  to 
Moscow  proved  difficult  or  im¬ 
possible. 

Continued  on  page  79 


IN  DEPTH 


U.S.  firms  go  offshore  for  cheap  DP 


BY  GARY  H.  ANTHES 

CW  STAFF 


In  the  early  1980s  in  Oklahoma,  oil 
was  selling  for  $30  a  barrel,  and  the 
oil  companies  were  snapping  up  much 
of  the  available  labor.  For  American 
Airlines,  which  employed  nearly  400 
people  in  Tulsa  in  1983  to  key  data 
from  45  million  passenger  tickets, 
the  oil  boon  was  its  labor  bust.  It  was 
tough  to  find  data  entry  people  and 
harder  to  keep  them.  The  airline  could  offer  its 
keyers  few  advancement  opportunities. 

The  solution  seemed  obvious:  Find  a  place 
where  there  was  no  shortage  of  data  entry  per¬ 
sonnel.  American  chose  Barbados. 


Today,  American  has  been  joined 
by  a  growing  number  of  insurance, 
retail,  financial  and  publishing  firms 
moving  data  processing’s  blue-collar 
jobs  overseas.  The  reason?  A  sizable, 
inexpensive  and  stable  labor  pool.  In 
many  countries,  people  are  scram¬ 
bling  for  the  opportunity  to  key 
10,000  to  20,000  characters  per 
hour  for  less  than  $2  per  hour  —  one- 
third  to  one-fifth  the  rate  for  compa¬ 
rable  work  in  the  U.S. 

Stephen  O’Sullivan,  vice  president  and  corpo¬ 
rate  controller  at  American,  says  the  firm  now 
gets  its  work  done  “at  substantially  lower  cost,” 
though  he  refuses  to  be  more  specific.  O’Sullivan 

Continued  on  page  59 


Outsourcing  win  for  DEC 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CW  STAFF 

BREA,  Calif.  —  The  long-stand¬ 
ing  IBM/Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  rivalry  in  the  data  center 
took  a  new  turn  last  week  with 
DEC  winning  a  round  in  one  are¬ 


na  of  the  1990s:  outsourcing. 

Earle  M.  Jorgensen  Co.,  the 
largest  independent  steel  dis¬ 
tributor  in  the  U.S.,  chose  DEC 
last  week  to  manage  a  major  out¬ 
sourcing  project  that  will  unify 
the  company’s  diverse  applica¬ 
tions  on  VAX  9000  mainframes 
and  eventually  replace  an  out¬ 
sourced  IBM  3090  mainframe. 

“We’d  rather  buy  steel  with 
our  dollars  than  computer  equip¬ 
ment,”  said  Graham  P.  “Bud” 
Kilsby,  chief  information  officer 
at  Jorgensen.  DEC  values  the 
five-year  contract  at  $16  million. 

While  this  is  DEC’S  largest 
outsourcing  contract  in  the  Los 


Angeles  area,  company  officials 
said  DEC’s  network  outsourcing 
deal  with  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  is 
worth  more  than  $100  million, 
and  another  outsourcing  ar¬ 
rangement,  with  The  Boeing 
Co.,  is  valued  at  more  than  $50 
million.  Systems  integration  and 
outsourcing  work  is  approaching 
the  $2  billion  mark  in  annual  rev¬ 
enue  for  the  $13  billion  May¬ 
nard,  Mass.-based  vendor. 

Jorgensen  officials  said  they 
figure  the  outsourcing  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  is  scheduled  to  be  in 
full  production  by  April  1992, 
will  triple  the  firm’s  computing 
power  and  quadruple  disk  stor¬ 
age  capacity. 

The  VAX  9000s  and 
Continued  on  page  6 


Users  more 
exposed  to 
vendor  suits 

Experts  u  rge  IS  to  be 
alert  to  legal  snags 

BY  NELL  MARGOLIS 

CW  STAFF 


However  the  fur  flies  among 
vendors  in  the  increasingly  liti¬ 
gious  computer  industry,  the 
general  rule  has  been  this:  Ven¬ 
dors  don’t  sue  users. 

Earlier  this  month,  VI  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  broke  that  rule. 

But  the  Dallas-based  soft¬ 
ware  house  did  not  log  a  first 
when  it  dragged  Burlington  Coat 
Factory  Warehouse  Corp.  into 
court.  Earlier  this  summer,  IBM 
Credit  Corp.  extended  the 
charges  in  its  leasing-based  law¬ 
suit  against  Comdisco,  Inc.  to  in¬ 
clude  software  firm  and  Com¬ 
disco  customer  Computer 
Associates  International,  Inc. 

While  experts  said  last  week 
that  they  do  not  expect  a  barrage 
of  antiuser  suits,  they  also 
warned  information  systems  di¬ 
rectors  to  consider  the  possibili¬ 
ty  and  act  to  prevent  it.  Failing  to 
do  so  could  harm  a  firm’s  bottom 
line  and  the  IS  executive’s  ca¬ 
reer,  the  experts  said. 

VI  Systems’  prime  target  is 
Glendale,  Calif. -based  software 
Conti n  ued  on  page  80 
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Michael  Abramson 

Continental  Bank's 
Thomas  C.  Theobald  says  IS 
has  fallen  short  of  its  poten¬ 
tial  to  fundamentally  change 
the  banking  industry.  See 
The  CEO  View,  page  47. 
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4  An  advance  peek  at 
Comdex/Fall  ’91  includes  a 
glimpse  of  Apple’s  new 
high-end  Macintosh  models. 

6  They’re  doing  the  IS 
shuffle  at  newly  merged 
Chemical  Banking  and 
other  firms. 

6  DEC’S  VAX  9000  chief¬ 
tain,  Robert  M.  Glorioso, 
pulls  up  stakes. 

8  Satisfied  users  of  On- 
Line  Software  equipment 
are  on  guard,  pending  the 
outcome  of  merger  plans. 

1 0  Banyan  Systems  is 
swinging  Vines  over  to  The 
Santa  Cruz  Operation’s 

Unix  system. 

1 4  Working  on  Tandem 
systems  control  software  is 
Computer  Associates’ 
latest  venture. 

1 6  New  models  beef  up 
the  DPS  7000  line  at 

Bull  HN. 

79  Hurricane  Bob  bowed, 
but  did  not  break,  East  Coast 
companies,  which  had  disas¬ 
ter  plans  at  the  ready. 

80  In  the  wake  of  rampant 
rumors,  EDS  confirms  its 
plans  to  purchase  a  McDon¬ 
nell  Douglas  subsidiary. 

8 1  Lotus’  1-2-3  for  Win¬ 
dows  is  heading  for  the  start¬ 
ing  gate  and  is  expected  to 
give  rival  Microsoft’s  Excel 
a  run  for  its  money. 

8 1  Portable  computer 
makers  adopt  a  foreign  policy, 
moving  production  offshore 
in  response  to  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  restrictions. 


Quotable 

“¥  ’m  safe  and 
1  sound.  My  fam¬ 
ily  also.  Despite  the 
state  of  emergency, 
Borland’s  products 
sell  as  usual.  ” 

BORLAND 

EMPLOYEE 

Communicating  from  Moscow 
via  E-mail  with  company  head¬ 
quarters.  See  story  page  79. 
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27  Open  systems  users, 
tired  of  waiting  for  vendor- 
defined  standards  and 
systems,  take  the  reins  to 
drive  their  wish  lists  home. 
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35  IBM  concedes  that  it 
must  polish  up  OS/2,  which 
has  been  left  in  the  dust  of 
the  market  front-runner,  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Windows. 

38  Technology  Analysis: 
WordPerfect’s  WordPerfect 
Office  E-mail  features  are 
stronger  than  before,  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Microsoft  Mail 
for  Windows  provides  flexibil¬ 
ity  but  could  take  better  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  GUI. 
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41  There’s  been  a  change 
in  LANs:  They’re  bigger, 
more  complicated  and  more 
in  need  of  management  tools. 
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47  Thomas  C.  Theobald, 
the  CEO  who  is  working  to 
turn  around  once-drifting 
Continental  Bank,  is  on  a 
quest  for  the  best  of  IS. 
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63  Automatic  devices  are 
hard  at  work  at  Fujitsu, 
which  has  cut  back  its  head 
count  in  order  to  speed  up 
production  at  its  factory  in 
Oyama,  Japan. 
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Here  are  some  field-proven 
tactics  for  keeping  things 
moving. 
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The  5th  Wave 


Fbet  e.e.  cummings  nrekes  his  last  service  call. 


EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 

■  Fear  in  the  air  meant  a  traffic  jam  on 
the  phone  lines  to  the  Soviet  Union  last 
week,  but  ingenuity  and  technology  kept 
U.S./Soviet  communications  going.  Be¬ 
sieged  Russian  Federation  President  Boris 
Yeltsin  reached  the  outside  world  via  a  cellu¬ 
lar  telephone  borrowed  from  a  visiting  U.S. 
executive.  E-mail,  electronic  bulletin  boards 
and  satellites,  separately  and  in  resourceful 
combination,  got  others  through.  Page  1. 

■  Savings  of  up  to  50%  and  a  large, 
stable  labor  force  are  increasingly  draw¬ 
ing  U.S.  firms  overseas  to  countries  such  as 
the  Philippines  and  Ireland  for  data  entry. 
That  trend  is  expected  to  continue  as  the 
U.S.  data  entry  arena  remains  plagued  by  la¬ 
bor  shortages  and  high  staff  turnover. 
Pages  1,  59. 

■  IS  is  losing  the  backlog 
battle.  Tougher  competi¬ 
tion,  shortened  product  life 
cycles,  shrinking  budgets  and 
rising  user  demands  mean  de¬ 
velopment  and  maintenance 
backlogs  are  increasing.  To 
cope,  IS  departments  are  em¬ 
ploying  a  variety  of  tactics,  in¬ 
cluding  carefully  screening 
projects,  buying  more  off-the- 
shelf  systems  and  limiting 
system  size.  Page  51. 

■  Bad  news:  Vendors  do 
sue  users,  as  two  recent 
cases  prove.  Better  news:  Us¬ 
ers  can  guard  themselves 
with  carefully  drafted  con¬ 
tracts  —  and  carefully  select¬ 
ed  suppliers.  Page  1. 

■  IS  head  Ollie  Ohnstad 
is  brewing  up  a  LAN  for 

Celestial  Seasonings  —  a 
company  whose  1989  IS  re¬ 
sources  amounted  to  two  an¬ 
cient  and  overtaxed  minicom¬ 
puters.  Page  41. 

■  Electronic  Data  Sys¬ 
tems  logged  a  two-coup 

week:  The  systems  integra¬ 
tion  player  upped  its  CAD 
clout  by  announcing  its  intent 
to  buy  McDonnell  Douglas’ 
systems  integration  subsid¬ 
iary  and  consummated  its 
long  courtship  of  UK-based 
software  house  SD-Scicon. 

Page  80. 

■  Have  it  your  way:  Intel 
now  offers  seven  types  of 
80386  chips  and  four  flavors 
of  the  80286  microprocessor, 
with  plans  to  serve  up  a  possi¬ 
ble  six  more  I486  chips  this 
fall.  Page  1. 

■  Users  are  banding  to¬ 
gether  to  show  vendors  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  want  in  an 
open  system  —  and  to  urge 
the  vendors  to  supply  open 
systems  as  soon  as  possible. 

Page  27. 


■  Unsolicited  calls  from 
recruiters  can  be  reward¬ 
ing,  as  long  as  an  IS  profes¬ 
sional  knows  how  to  handle 
the  calls.  Page  67. 

■  DEC  wins  a  $16  million 
outsourcing  contract  with 
billion-dollar  steel  distributor 
Earle  M.  Jorgensen  Co.  Plans 
are  also  afoot  to  unify  the 
steel  company’s  myriad  appli¬ 
cations  on  DEC’S  VAX  9000 
—  and  to  replace  an  IBM 
3090.  Page  1.  In  other  DEC 
news,  the  firm’s  IS  business 
unit  head  Robert  Glorioso  de¬ 
parts  because  of  family  needs. 
Page  6. 

■  IS  professionals  can 
keep  the  costs  of  on-line 
services  under  control  by 
negotiating  volume  dis¬ 
counts,  assessing  the  need  for 
a  service’s  special  features 
and  finding  the  most  efficient 
method  of  communications 
access.  Page  73. 

■  On  site  this  week:  Nis¬ 
san  Motor  signed  off  on  a 
yearlong  effort  to  replace  25 
aging  IBM  8100  computers 
with  a  floorful  of  AS/400s. 
The  $10  million  conversion 
effort  is  aimed  at  letting  Nis¬ 
san  track  its  huge  auto  inven¬ 
tory  on-line,  cut  ship  time  to 
dealers,  and  —  hopefully  — 
challenge  Japanese  import  gi¬ 
ants  Honda  and  Toyota. 
Page  31.  Aided  by  an 
RDBMS/4GL  tool  from  Re¬ 
cital  Corp.,  Bechtel-Savannah 
River  built  a  system  that  will 
eventually  let  some  150  users 
in  various  work  groups  share 
a  DEC  VAX-based  central  in¬ 
formation  database  housing 
contents  that  were  once  scat¬ 
tered  among  databases  on  25 
disparate  PCs.  Team  coordi¬ 
nation  is  key  to  this  project: 
The  crew  is  working  on  a  nu¬ 
clear  waste  processing  plant. 
Page  33. 
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Dow  Corning  achieves  750%  improvement 
in  data  restore  time  with  Syncsort/BACKUP 


The  limiting  factor  in  the 
usefulness  of  a  disaster  recovery 
plan  is  speed:  maximizing  the  speed 
of  backup  procedures  and  minimiz¬ 
ing  data  restoration  time  is  the 
name  of  the  game.  The  cost 
benefits  of  optimizing  these 
parameters  are  really  incalculable 
since  the  whole  purpose  of  the  plan 
is  to  allow  critical  business  functions 
to  continue  with  as  short  an  inter¬ 
ruption  as  possible— despite 
operation-disrupting  events. 

The  importance  of  fast  VM 
system  restoration  was  brought 
home  to  Dow  Corning  recently  dur¬ 
ing  a  hotsite  test  when  we  tried— 
but  failed— to  complete  a  full 
system  restoration  of  the  equivalent 
of  120  single  density  volumes  of 
data  in  a  32  hour  test  window.  Had 
the  restoration  not  been  under  test 
conditions,  a  wide  variety  of  critical 
business  operations  running  on  the 
VM  system  would  simply  not  have 
been  available  for  an  extended 
period  of  time.  The  results  could 
have  been  severe. 

Dow  Corning  is  a  leading  pro¬ 
vider  of  a  diverse  group  of  silicone- 
based  specialty  chemical  materials, 
ranging  from  bathtub  caulk  to 
health  care  products,  and  industrial 
products  such  as  sealants,  rubber, 
resins,  fluids,  and  semiconductor 
silicon.  The  company  installed  its 
VM  system  in  1983,  and  since  that 
time  applications  and  users  have 
steadily  increased.  The  system  now 
runs  on  an  Amdahl  5995-1100  and 
supports  6000  users  worldwide. 

The  hotsite  test  underscored  our 
dependence  on  the  VM  system  as 
well  as  the  need  for  an  improved 
backup  and  restoration  system.  We 
responded  by  implementing 
Syncsort/BACKUP  (SYBACK)  from 
Syncsort  Inc.,  Woodcliff  Lake,  New 
Jersey. 

We  initially  obtained  the  prod¬ 
uct  on  a  trial  basis  just  one  month 
before  our  next  hotsite  test.  Yet 
even  with  that  restricted  time 
period,  we  were  able  to  shorten  the 
actual  data  restoration  time  to  just 
five  hours— an  improvement  of 
almost  750%. 

The  primary  reason  SYBACK  pro¬ 
vides  such  dramatically  improved 
results  is  its  ability  to  complete 
physical  backups  and  restorations  of 
the  entire  system  in  record  time. 
Where  the  previous  product 
required  20  minutes  to  physically 
backup  one  single  density  volume, 
SYBACK  can  complete  the  same 


work  in  less  than  10  minutes. 

Because  it  took  so  long  to 
physically  backup  volumes  with  the 
former  system,  we  depended  on 
logical  backups.  But  logical  restores 
are  much  slower  to  complete  than 
physical  restores— even  with  the 
fastest  system— because  they  are 
done  on  a  minidisk  by  minidisk 
basis,  and  also  require  minidisk  for¬ 
mat  time.  Physical  restores,  by 


by  Stanley  G.  Pope 
VM  Systems  Programmer 
Dow  Corning  Corp.,  Midland,  Michigan 

comparison,  are  done  cylinder  by 
cylinder  and  require  no  preformat¬ 
ting.  Further  time  savings  are 
accomplished  by  SYBACK's  building 
the  restore  job  at  the  end  of  each 
physical  backup.  A  file  containing 
all  of  the  restore  commands  needed 
to  restore  the  entire  system  is 
generated,  and  saved  along  with 
the  backups.  This  greatly  simplifies 
the  entire  physical  restore  process. 

In  general,  logical  restores  are 
recommended  only  when  separate 
files  or  minidisks  are  needed, 
typically  onsite.  If  a  system  pack 
fails,  however,  as  may  occur  in  the 
event  of  a  hardware  problem  or  a 
disaster,  a  physical  restore  can  pro¬ 
vide  much  faster  results. 

For  this  reason,  to  restore  all 
data  to  the  point  of  a  disaster  (daily 
sync-point)  with  our  former  product 
would  have  taken  weeks— and 
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would  have  cost  us  dearly.  The  goal 
of  our  Business  Continuation  Plan 
(BCP)  is  complete  system  restoration 
to  the  daily  sync-point  in  just  16 
hours.  This  will  be  achieved  through 
the  use  of  a  physical  restore  taken 
from  the  weekend  physical  backup, 
and  a  logical  restore  provided  by  a 
special  logical  backup  that  backs  up 
only  daily  changed  data. 

We  are  confident  of  achieving 
our  goal  because  of  SYBACK's  fast 
physical  restores  as  well  as  its 
streamlined  logical  backup  and 
restore  process.  In  a  benchmark 
test,  our  former  product  took  25 
minutes  to  logically  backup  a  user 
volume  comprised  of  200-300 
minidisks.  SYBACK,  by  comparison, 
completed  the  same  logical  backup 
in  half  the  time. 

The  fast  logical  backup  time  has 
enabled  us  to  improve  our  daily 
backup  procedures  for  onsite  file 
recovery  as  well.  In  the  past,  each 
daily  incremental  backup  (onsite 
logical)  would  cover  only  that  day's 
changed  data.  During  a  late  week 
minidisk  restoration,  this  could 
result  in  up  to  five  tapes  being  call¬ 
ed  for.  This  limitation  was  caused 
primarily  by  backup  speed.  With 
SYBACK's  fast  logical  backups,  how¬ 
ever,  we  can  now  complete  daily 
incrementals  that  contain  all  of  the 
data  that  has  changed  since  the  last 
base  logical  backup.  The  result  is 
fewer  tape  mounts  during  restora¬ 
tion,  and  a  streamlined  restoration 
process. 

To  further  optimize  backup  and 
restoration  speed,  SYBACK  supports 
up  to  10  tape  drives  simultaneously 
and  features  non-specific  tape 
mounts  during  backups.  With  an 
automatic  tape  loader— which  sup¬ 
ports  10  tapes— on  each  of  our  tape 
drives,  this  allows  the  pre-loading 
of  100  tapes.  Our  weekly  physical 
backup,  which  uses  220  tapes, 
requires  only  that  the  operator 
make  sure  that  the  loaders  are 
filled  with  tapes.  This  is  far  easier, 
faster,  and  less  cumbersome  than 
the  specific  tape  loads  that  were 
needed  with  our  former  product. 

Virtually  all  companies  depend 
on  their  data  resources  and  should 
implement  Business  Continuation 
or  Disaster  Recovery  plans.  To 
ensure  that  the  plans  work,  fre¬ 
quent  hotsite  tests  should  be  com¬ 
pleted.  And  to  achieve  quantum 
leaps  in  backup  and  restoration 
performance  and  efficiency,  con¬ 
sider  implementing  SYBACK. 


NEWS 


Apple  to  tempt  corporate  users  with  server 


Corporate  look 

Apple  Computer,  Inc.  hopes  its  Comdex/Fall  ’91  product  introductions  will 
give  it  fresh  ammunition  in  corporate  accounts 


Current 

CPU 

MIPS 

RAM 

Hard  disk 

Base  price 

Macintosh  IICI 

25  MHz 
68030 

NA 

5M  bytes 

80M  or 
160M  bytes 

$5,269 

Macintosh  IIFX 

40  MHz 
68030 

NA 

4M  bytes 

80M  or 
160M  bytes 

$7,369 

Planned 

CPU 

MIPS 

RAM 

Hard  disk 

Base  price 

Macintosh  Quadra  700 

25  MHz 
68040 

15 

4M  bytes 

80M  or 
160M  bytes 

$6,500 

Macintosh  Quadra  900 

25  MHz 
68040 

15 

4M  bytes 

160M  bytes 

$7,500 

CW  Chart:  Michael  Siggins 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 


CUPERTINO,  Calif.  —  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  plans  to  use  the 
opening  day  of  Comdex/Fall  ’91 
to  add  more  substance  to  its 
campaign  for  the  mainstream 
corporate  market,  unleashing  a 
pair  of  high-end  Macintosh  com¬ 
puters  that  will  include  its  first 
file  server,  sources  close  to  the 
company  said. 

Although  the  planned  Oct.  21 
rollout  could  be  overshadowed 
by  the  concurrent  introduction 
of  three  splashy  notebook-size 
personal  computers  and  a 
souped-up  Macintosh  Classic  us¬ 
ing  Motorola,  Inc.’s  68030  chip, 
the  advanced  Macintoshes  could 
prove  more  important  to  Apple 
in  the  long  run. 

“Apple  needs  a  more  convinc¬ 
ing  server  story  if  it  is  to  per¬ 
suade  corporations  to  purchase 
Macintoshes  as  clients  for  enter¬ 
prise  computing,”  said  Richard 
Shaffer,  editor  of  the  “Compu- 
terletter”  newsletter. 

“We’re  using  a  Sun  worksta¬ 
tion  now  for  a  server,  and  it 
works  just  fine,”  said  Mark 
Sheppa,  a  senior  analyst  in  the 
technology  services  department 
at  TRW,  Inc.  in  Cleveland.  “Ap¬ 
ple  is  going  to  have  to  come  up 
with  some  serious  advantages  to 
make  us  switch.” 

Using  the  Las  Vegas  extrava¬ 
ganza  as  a  product  launching  pad 
could  also  prove  a  cagey  market¬ 
ing  move  designed  to  steal  the 
spotlight  at  a  show  traditionally 
dominated  by  IBM  PCs  and  their 
clones.  Apple  typically  intro¬ 
duces  new  Macintosh  models  at 
special  events  not  associated 


with  trade  shows. 

The  new  systems, 
however,  may  come 
with  a  technical  hitch: 

Because  the  68040 
manages  memory  dif¬ 
ferently  than  the  rest 
of  the  68000  family,  it 
cannot  currently  take 
advantage  of  System 
7.0’s  virtual  memory 
feature,  a  technique 
that  uses  space  on  the 
hard  drive  to  fool  the 
Macintosh  into  think¬ 
ing  it  has  more  ran¬ 
dom-access  memory 
than  is  actually  available.  Apple 
engineers  are  reportedly  work¬ 
ing  on  revisions  to  the  chip. 

The  tower  model  Quadra  900 
and  the  desktop  Quadra  700  will 


be  the  first  Macintoshes  to  use 
Motorola’s  speedy  25-MHz 
68040  microprocessor.  Apple 
users  said  the  Quadra  900,  in 
particular,  could  go  a  long  way 


toward  simplifying  their  jobs. 

“In  our  current  Mac-to-VAX 
setup,  negotiating  the  file  sys¬ 
tem  has  sometimes  been  a  bit 
tricky;  with  a  Mac  server,  that 
shouldn’t  be  a  problem,”  said  Art 
Masson,  director  of  transporta¬ 
tion  systems  development  at 
CSX  Technology,  a  division  of 
CSX  Corp. 

The  Macintosh  Quadra  900 
was  designed  to  serve  as  a  hub 
for  a  PC  network  and  includes  an 
internally  configurable  hard 
drive  and  significant  expansion 
capabilities  as  well  as  tampering 
safeguards.  It  will  cost  about 
$7,500  and  include  4M  bytes  of 
RAM.  A  model  with  160M  bytes 
of  hard  disk  space  will  also  be 
available. 

A  base  model  of  the  Quadra 
700  will  include  4M  bytes  of 
RAM  and  will  list  for  approxi¬ 
mately  $6,500.  A  version  with 
an  80M-byte  hard  drive  and  a 
160M-byte  hard  drive  will  also 
be  offered.  Both  models  will  also 
have  Nubus  90  slots,  which  can 
transfer  data  much  more  quickly 
than  the  current  Nubus. 


At  your  service 


Expected  fall  rollouts  will  play  into  Apple’s  move  to 
push  the  so-called  client/server  computing  model.  Al¬ 
though  Apple  computers  share  information  with  non- 
Apple  systems  as  readily  as  other  brands  of  desktop 
systems,  their  lack  of  a  common  processor,  operating 
system  and  applications  has  presented  tough  hurdles  for  IS 
managers  planning  large  networks. 

Apple  began  ironing  out  part  of  those  troubles  in  March, 
when  it  announced  its  first  licensing  agreements  for  its  Data  Ac¬ 
cess  Language  (DAL),  a  connectivity  language  that  allows  users 
to  access  relational  database  information  from  the  server  host. 

The  DAL  licensing  arrangements  with  Novell,  Inc.,  Tandem 
Computers,  Inc.,  Data  General  Corp.,  Blyth  Software,  Inc.  and 
Pacer  Software,  Inc.,  as  well  as  earlier  DAL  pacts  with  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  and  IBM,  are  expected  to  speed  production  of 
DAL-based  servers  and  help  Apple  penetrate  the  corporate 
world.  Similar  announcements  are  expected  to  follow.  “We  plan 
to  issue  more  licenses  than  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,” 
product  marketing  manager  Doug  McLean  said. 


Apple,  Adobe  mend  fences 


Microsoft  begins  shipping 
multimedia  for  Windows 


BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 

CW  STAFF 


The  Apple/Adobe  roller  coaster 
relationship  appears  to  be  on  the 
uptick  with  the  announcement 
that  Apple  Computer,  Inc.’s  Sys¬ 
tem  7.0  operating  system  will  no 
longer  give  the  cold  shoulder  to 
Type  1  font  technology. 

Adobe  Systems,  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  that  the  two 
companies  had  signed  a  letter  of 
intent  that  provides  for  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  Type  1  in  future  System 
7.0  enhancements.  System  7.0 
will  also  continue  to  support 
Truetype,  a  rival  system  from 
Apple  and  Microsoft  Corp. 

The  agreement  calls  for  the 
development  of  software  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Type  1  rasterizer  and 
font  technology  within  the  Sys¬ 
tem  7.0  environment  in  a  “near- 
term  enhancement  release  of 
the  system  software,”  Adobe  of¬ 
ficials  said,  adding  that  an  inter¬ 
im  solution  will  be  available 
shortly,  with  an  official  an¬ 


nouncement  planned  for  this  fall. 

Industry  observers  agreed 
that  the  announcement  would 
have  an  overall  positive  impact 
on  users. 

“Adding  access  to  a  lot  more 
fonts  can’t  help  but  be  a  positive 
thing  for  users,”  said  Bob  Fen¬ 
nell,  an  analyst  at  Dataquest, 
Inc. 

Molly  Joss,  technical  editor  at 
industry  newsletter  “Desktop 
Publishing  Systems,”  said  that 
the  move  was  long  desired  and 
that  many  users  had  let  Apple 
know  they  wanted  Type  1  sup¬ 
port  in  System  7.0. 

Apple  and  Adobe  have  been 
slowly  working  back  to  their 
close  relationship  of  the  mid- 
’80s.  The  alliance  was  sundered 
in  1989,  when  Apple  sold  a 
chunk  of  Adobe  stock  estimated 
at  approximately  $90  million  and 
joined  forces  with  Microsoft  to 
create  Truetype  and  the  Truei- 
mage  Page  Description  Lan¬ 
guage  in  direct  competition  with 
Adobe’s  Postscript  PDL. 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 

CW  STAFF 


REDMOND,  Wash.  —  Running 
two  months  later  than  planned, 
Microsoft  Corp.  began  shipping 
its  multimedia  package  for  Win¬ 
dows  to  developers  last  week. 

Windows  with  Multimedia 
Extensions  1.0  is  expected  to 
open  the  DOS  world  to  more 
multimedia  applications,  which 
so  far  have  been  more  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.  Macintosh  and  Commodore 
Business  Machines,  Inc.  Amiga 
environments. 

Fairly  simple  commercial 
multimedia  applications  in  Win¬ 
dows,  such  as  voice  enhance¬ 
ments  to  electronic  mail,  could 
appear  as  early  as  this  fall,  multi- 
media  industry  observer  Nick 
Arnett  said.  Arnett,  president 
and  chief  analyst  at  Multimedia 
Computing  Corp.,  said  more 


complex  Windows  applications 
such  as  compact  disc-based  Help 
systems  are  still  a  ways  off. 

Windows  with  Multimedia 
features  Multimedia  Viewer,  a 
programming  tool  that  Micro¬ 
soft  said  requires  no  C  program¬ 
ming  knowledge.  Most  multime¬ 
dia  programming  has  been  in  C, 
but  programming  in  easier  to  use 
environments  such  as  Asymetrix 
Corp.’s  Multimedia  Toolbook  is 
considered  the  key  to  opening 
doors  to  commercial  multimedia 
applications. 

“You’re  not  going  to  see 
thousands  of  people  who  want  to 
develop  in  C,”  Arnett  said. 

Some  1,700  Multimedia  De¬ 
velopment  Kits  have  been 
shipped  to  beta-test  users  in  the 
development  community  since 
November  1990,  according  to 
Microsoft.  The  final  production 
release  of  the  kit  ($495)  is  slated 
to  be  shipped  early  next  month. 
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SEMATECH,  a  14-member  consortium  including  IBM,  Digital,  Texas  Instruments, 
Hewlett-Packard  and  AT&T,  has  cited  Oracle  for  its  commitment  to  Total  Quality. 

Oracle  is  pleased  to  be  the  first  and  only  software  company  to  have  won  this  prestigious  award. 
But  we’re  even  more  pleased  to  offer  quality  products  and  services. 


Software  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 


C  1991  Oracle  Corporation.  ORACLE  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation.  IBM,  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  Texas  Instruments,  Hewlett  Packard  and  AT &T  are  all  trademark!  of  their  respective  companies 
Call  I -800-633 -1071  Ext.  8139  for  more  information  on  Oracle's  commitment  to  Total  Quality.  In  CANADA,  please  call  1-800-668-8923  for  product  and  seminar  information. 
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Still  doing  that  IS  exec  shuffle 

Bank  of  Boston,  La  Quinta  execs  leave;  Chemical  Bank  revises  structure 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 

CW  STAFF 


The  more  things  change,  the 
more  they  change.  Information 
systems  executive  changes  con¬ 
tinued  unabated  in  recent  weeks 
with  the  departure  of  key  execu¬ 
tives  from  Bank  of  Boston  and  La 
Quinta  Motor  Inns,  Inc.  and  the 
announcement  of  the  new  IS  ex¬ 
ecutive  structure  at  the  merged 
Chemical  Banking  Corp. 

Charles  Hamlett  Jr.,  vice 
president  of  IS  at  La  Quinta,  was 
one  of  50  employees  cut  at  head¬ 
quarters  in  San  Antonio.  For¬ 
mer  Bank  of  Boston  top  IS  exec¬ 
utive  Kavin  Moody  left  to  join 
Technology  Investment  Strate¬ 
gies  Corp.  (TISC),  a  market  re¬ 
search  and  CPU  residual  values 
forecasting  firm  in  Framingham, 
Mass. 

As  expected,  Chemical 
Bank’s  top  IS  executive,  Edward 
A.  O’Neal,  was  named  to  head 
technology  and  financial  services 
at  the  merged  Chemical/Manu¬ 
facturers  Hanover  Corp.  opera¬ 
tion.  Manufacturers  Hanover’s 
executive  vice  president  of  infor¬ 


mation  technology  services,  H. 
Edward  Nyce,  had  previously  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement.  Howev¬ 
er,  Nyce  will  stay  on  until  the 
merger  is  complete. 


Kavin  Moody  left  Bank  of 
Boston  for  Technology  Invest¬ 
ment  Strategies  Corp. 


The  latest  wave  of  executive 
turnover,  including  the  report¬ 
edly  involuntary  departure  of 
United  Technologies  Corp.’s 
John  Hammitt  [CW,  Aug.  19] 
may  be  symptomatic  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  economic  climate. 

“There  is  intense  pressure  on 
companies  all  over  the  place  to 
reduce  costs,”  said  Herb  Hal- 


brecht,  president  of  Stamford, 
Conn.-based  IS  executive  search 
firm  Halbrecht  &  Associates.  “A 
lot  of  business  executives  simply 
don’t  believe  this  ‘technology  for 
competitive  advantage’  stuff. 
They  haven’t  seen  it.” 

United  Technologies,  citing 
recessionary  downturns  in  its 
major  markets  of  defense,  con¬ 
struction  and  automotive  equip¬ 
ment,  announced  plans  last  week 
to  cut  a  staggering  $1  billion  in 
expenses  by  1993.  Plans  for  IS- 
related  cuts  were  not  specified, 
and  the  future  of  the  firm’s  ambi¬ 
tious  data  center  consolidation 
project  is  unknown.  The  project 
is  $5  million  over  budget,  and  no 
CPUs  have  been  installed  in  the 
new  data  center  in  Newington, 
Conn.,  a  company  source  said. 

Details  on  other  companies 
experiencing  IS  executive 
changes  are  as  follows: 

•  La  Quinta  Motor  Inns.  La 
Quinta  has  encountered  financial 
problems  in  the  cut-rate  lodging 
industry,  losing  $2.6  million  on 
$120  million  in  revenue  in  the 
first  half  of  1991.  The  chain  cut 
72  employees,  or  1%  of  its  over¬ 


all  work  force,  but  trimmed  its 
corporate  IS  staff  by  approxi¬ 
mately  20%.  Jerry  Wiggins,  vice 
president  of  information  technol¬ 
ogy,  has  temporarily  taken  over 
Hamlett’s  responsibilities. 

•  Bank  of  Boston.  Moody’s  job 
changed  when  Michael  Simmons 
was  hired  to  head  the  newly  cen¬ 
tralized  IS  and  operations  de¬ 
partments  last  year.  Moody  was 


La  Quinta’s  vice  president 
of  IS,  Charles  Hamlett  Jr., 

was  one  of  50  employees  cut 


moved  from  director  of  corpo¬ 
rate  information  and  technology 
to  department  executive  for  the 
IS  department  reporting  to  Sim¬ 
mons,  but  he  said  that  was  not 
the  reason  for  his  career  change. 

“My  job  changed  for  the  bet¬ 
ter,”  Moody  said.  “I  was  one  of 
the  strongest  advocates  of  them 
doing  what  they  did.  I  didn’t  have 


the  banking  background  that 
Mike  did.” 

Joseph  Marzetti,  director  of 
technology  asset  management  in 
Bank  of  Boston’s  IS  department, 
is  replacing  Moody  on  an  interim 
basis.  Moody,  47,  was  previously 
corporate  director  of  MIS  at  Gil¬ 
lette  Corp. 

•  Chemical  Bank.  The  new  IS 
management  structure  lends 
some  credibility  to  the  “merger 
of  equals”  billing  as 
O’Neal  will  have  two  direct  re¬ 
ports  from  each  bank. 

From  Manufacturers  Hano¬ 
ver,  Richard  J.  Matteis,  current¬ 
ly  in  charge  of  that  bank’s  IS  ser¬ 
vices  group,  Geoserve,  will  be 
responsible  for  the  combined 
businesses  of  Chemical’s  finan¬ 
cial  services  group  and  Geo¬ 
serve.  Charles  R.  Walsh,  who 
headed  Manufacturers  Hano¬ 
ver’s  retail  card  services  group, 
will  lead  the  new  organization’s 
joint  credit-card  operation. 

Barbara  D.  Capsalis,  current¬ 
ly  Chemical’s  chief  technology 
officer,  will  coordinate  corporate 
technology  activities  in  the 
merged  operation.  Thomas  Ja¬ 
cob,  who  headed  Chemical’s 
credit-card,  consumer  finance 
and  residential  mortgage  busi¬ 
nesses,  will  be  responsible  for 
mortgages,  education  loans  and 
related  consumer  products. 


Outsourcing 

FROM  PAGE  1 

clustered  VAX  6000s  will  man¬ 
age  the  firm’s  entire  data  center 
operations  from  a  DEC  manufac¬ 
turing  plant,  most  likely  the  facil¬ 
ity  in  Tempe,  Ariz.  The  VAX 
9000s,  part  of  the  as-yet-unan- 
nounced  second  generation,  will 
feature  shared  central  memory. 

“Our  monthly  operating 
costs  will  be  at  least  six  figures 
below  what  we  cur¬ 
rently  pay,”  Kilsby 
noted.  “If  this  works 
out,  a  lot  of  people  in 
the  steel  distribution 
industry  would  give 
their  right  arm  to 
have  our  system. 

But  there’s  only 
maybe  four  distribu¬ 
tors  large  enough  to 
take  advantage  of 
this,  and  they’ve 
long  since  commit¬ 
ted  to  IBM.” 

Kilsby  character¬ 
ized  the  deal  as  a  “three-way  de¬ 
velopment  partnership”  of  his 
company,  DEC  and  Distribution 
Architects,  Inc.  (DAI)  in  Tempe. 
DAI  is  providing  the  transaction 
processing,  applications  and  da¬ 
tabase  software  for  Jorgensen’s 
comprehensive  new  platform. 

“DEC  and  DAI  are  both  com¬ 
mitting  resources  to  guarantee 
this,”  Kilsby  said.  “Technically, 
it  looks  like  it  will  work.  But  we’ll 
really  know  when  I’ve  got  my 
2,000  users  banging  away  on  a 
central  machine.” 

The  $1  billion  Jorgensen  firm 


was  created  15  months  ago  from 
the  merger  of  Kilsby/Roberts 
Co.,  Republic  Supply  Co.  and  Jor¬ 
gensen  Steel  and  Aluminum,  Inc. 
Both  Kilsby/Roberts  and  Repub¬ 
lic  Supply  were  already  out¬ 
sourcing  their  main  data  pro¬ 
cessing  to  an  IBM  3090  at  Litton 
Industries,  Inc.  in  Chatsfield, 
Calif.,  but  the  Jorgensen  opera¬ 
tion  was  running  Vaxcluster  sys¬ 
tems  in  data  centers  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 

The  outsourcing  now  done  on 
the  IBM  3090  Mod¬ 
el  600  will  be  discon¬ 
tinued  after  the  new 
arrangement  takes 
hold  next  year, 
Kilsby  said. 

The  merger 
clumped  together 
five  distribution  sys¬ 
tems,  five  general 
ledger  and  recording 
schemes  and  other 
mismatched  pieces, 
said  Kilsby,  formerly 
the  president  of  Kils¬ 
by/Roberts. 

“In  order  to  make  some  rea¬ 
son  of  this  madness,  we  decided 
to  look  for  the  software  platform 
that  would  fit  best  for  all  of  the 
companies  and  then  pick  the 
hardware,”  he  explained. 

The  DAI  packages  the  com¬ 
pany  eventually  chose  were 
available  only  under  VAX/VMS. 
However,  the  software  modules 
have  to  be  rewritten  to  run  un¬ 
der  DEC’S  RDB  relational  data¬ 
base  management  system  and  its 
transaction  processing  monitor, 
Application  Control  and  Moni¬ 
toring  System. 


Jorgensen’s 
Kilsby  would  rath¬ 
er  buy  steel 


Glorioso  departs  DEC,  citing  family 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CW  STAFF 


MAYNARD,  Mass.  —  Robert 
M.  Glorioso,  the  top  executive  in 
charge  of  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.’s  VAX  9000  mainframe 
and  production  systems  busi¬ 
ness,  resigned  his  high-profile 
position  last  week,  citing  “press¬ 
ing  family  concerns”  and  a  need 
to  “get  out  of  the  striving 
mode.” 

DEC’S  Information  Systems 
Business  Unit,  which  markets 
the  VAX  9000,  fault-tolerant 
VAXs,  Vaxclusters  and  other 
high-end  systems,  will  now  re¬ 
port  directly  to  William  Johnson, 
vice  president  of  corporate  mar¬ 
keting  planning.  Moving  into 
Glorioso’s  management  role  will 
be  Richard  Whitman,  44,  a  17- 
year  DEC  veteran  who  has  been 
product  manager  for  the  VAX 
9000. 

“The  stars  are  aligned  prop¬ 
erly  for  me  to  say  I  want  to  take  a 
break,”  said  Glorioso,  51.  “What 
I’m  going  to  do  next,  I’ll  figure 
out  when  I  get  back”  from  a 
monthlong  vacation. 

Industry  analysts  saw  the  job 
shift  in  another  light,  saying 
DEC’s  top  management  ulti¬ 
mately  blamed  Glorioso  for  the 
problems  the  VAX  9000  has  en¬ 
countered  in  its  sluggish  and  dis¬ 
appointing  first  year  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Yet  Glorioso  has  always 
been  highly  regarded  by  custom¬ 
ers  and  analysts  alike  for  his  un¬ 
usual  blend  of  technology  knowl¬ 


edge,  market  savvy  and  under¬ 
standing  of  user  needs. 

For  mainframe  users  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  abrupt  man¬ 
agement  shift,  DEC  officials 
stressed  that  the  VAX  9000’s  fu¬ 
ture  is  carefully  orchestrated 
well  into  the  1990s  with  new 
generations  and  increasingly  so¬ 
phisticated  software  and  sys¬ 
tems  management  tools.  This 
fall,  DEC  will  unveil  an  enhanced 
VAX  9000  that  runs  25%  faster 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 


TORRANCE,  Calif.  —  Feeling  a 
little  guilty  about  copying  a  co¬ 
worker’s  software  package? 
Ashton-Tate  Corp.  understands. 

For  the  next  five  weeks,  the 
company  will  allow  software  pi¬ 
rates  to  register  previously  unli¬ 
censed  copies  of  Dbase  IV,  Mul¬ 
timate  Version  4.0  and  Applause 
II  at  reduced  prices. 

The  amnesty  program  comes 
on  the  heels  of  several  well-pub¬ 
licized  raids  by  the  Software 
Publishers  Association  (SPA)  to 
catch  and  fine  users  of  pirated 
software. 

Ashton-Tate’s  move  also  co¬ 
incides  with  the  SPA’s  efforts  to 
make  users  aware  of  the  many 
forms  of  piracy,  including  unau¬ 
thorized  duplication,  download¬ 
ing  copyrighted  software  from 


than  current  models,  and  the 
next  generation  of  mainframes  is 
already  in  field  testing. 

“Nothing  is  really  changing 
except  me,”  said  Glorioso, 
whose  engineering  responsibil¬ 
ities  for  the  VAX  9000  were 
transferred  last  year  to  the 
VAX/VMS  Systems  and  Servers 
Group.  As  a  vice  president  and 
corporate  officer,  Glorioso  will 
retain  his  title,  although  his  fu¬ 
ture  role  at  DEC  is  undecided. 


electronic  bulletin  boards,  entic¬ 
ing  dealers  to  load  free  software 
onto  hard  disks  to  sweeten  a  sale 
and  counterfeiting. 

“The  process  by  which  unli¬ 
censed  software  proliferates 
within  a  corporation  is  generally 
unintentional,”  said  Max  Toy, 
Ashton-Tate’s  vice  president  of 
U.S.  sales  and  marketing. 

Under  the  Ashton-Tate  plan, 
corporations  can  schedule  one 
amnesty  date  per  location  be¬ 
tween  now  and  Sept.  30. 

On  that  amnesty  day,  any 
number  of  users  can  register  un¬ 
authorized  copies  of  Dbase  IV, 
Multimate  Version  4.0  and  Ap¬ 
plause  II  at  prices  that  are  ap¬ 
proximately  70%  less  than  sug¬ 
gested  retail  prices:  $229  for 
Dbase  IV  and  $110  for  Multi¬ 
mate  4.0  or  Applause  II.  Users 
receive  a  software  license.  Man¬ 
uals  cost  extra. 


Ashton-Tate  offers  amnesty 
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NEWS  SHORTS 

IBM  needs  new  CIO 

Larry  Ford,  a  longtime  IBM  executive  who  was  most  recently 
chief  information  officer  and  manager  of  all  IBM  internal  infor¬ 
mation  and  telecommunications  systems,  was  named  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  Systems  Software  Associates,  Inc.  (SSA)  last 
week.  An  IBM  spokesman  said  a  replacement  for  Ford  has  not 
been  named.  Ford’s  new  post  will  put  him  in  charge  of  one  of 
software  player  in  the  IBM  Application  System/400  market. 
The  former  SSA  chief,  Roger  Covey,  left  this  slot  to  pursue  an 
academic  career,  the  company  said. 


AST  chops  PC  prices 

AST  Research,  Inc.  sliced  prices  13%  to  32%  on  its  Bravo  and 
Premium  II  lines  of  80386SX-based,  20-MHz  personal  com¬ 
puters,  effective  immediately.  For  example,  buyers  can  now 
get  the  Bravo  386SX/20  Model  3V  for  $1,295,  32%  less  than 
the  former  price.  The  firm  also  shaved  13%  from  the  price  of 
its  Premium  II  386SX/20  Model  213V.  AST’s  sales  for  the 
1991  fiscal  year  topped  $685  million.  The  Irvine,  Calif.-based 
PC  maker  holds  almost  7%  of  the  market  for  80386SX  ma¬ 
chines,  according  to  Storeboard/Computer  Intelligence,  an  in¬ 
dustry  research  firm  in  La  Jolla,  Calif. 


CA  wins  copyright  suit  against  Altai 

Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  was  the  victor  last 
week  on  at  least  one  count  in  a  lawsuit  against  Altai,  Inc.  over 
its  CA-Scheduler  program.  Although  a  federal  district  court  in 
Westbury,  N.Y.,  ruled  that  Altai  was  guilty  of  infringing  on 
CA’s  copyright,  it  did  not  find  in  favor  of  CA’s  claim  of  trade  se¬ 
cret  misappropriation.  Altai  was  ordered  to  pay  CA  $500,000. 


Publishers  appeal  Greene  ruling 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  last  week 
filed  an  appeal  before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  overturn  Judge  Harold  H.  Greene’s  July  25  deci¬ 
sion  to  allow  the  regional  Bell  telephone  companies  to  provide 
information  services.  Cathleen  Black,  the  association’s  presi¬ 
dent,  said  the  appeal  is  intended  to  “preserve  competition  and 
to  protect  consumers  by  preventing  the  [Bell  companies]  from 
providing  information  services  over  telephone  lines  they  total¬ 
ly  control  as  regional  monopolies.” 


Stratus  targets  cellular  market 

Fault-tolerant  vendor  Stratus  Computer,  Inc.  and  EDS  Per¬ 
sonal  Communications  Corp.  announced  last  week  they  will 
jointly  develop  a  subscriber  database  system  for  the  cellular 
telephone  industry.  With  commercial  availability  set  for  late 
1992,  the  Home  Location  Register  system  will  control  cellular 
switches  that  deliver  subscriber  services  such  as  call  waiting 
and  three-way  calling.  The  agreement  marks  Stratus’  entry 
into  the  cellular  market. 


ACM  plans  security  seminars 

The  Association  for  Computing  Machinery  (ACM),  based  in 
New  York,  is  planning  a  series  of  seminars  in  12  cities  this  fall 
to  educate  corporate  executives  about  the  importance  of  com¬ 
puter  security  and  strategies  for  protecting  desktop  and  host 
information  systems.  The  half-day  seminars,  which  run  from 
Oct.  8  to  Nov.  18,  will  lead  up  to  the  fourth  annual  observance 
of  Computer  Security  Day  on  Dec.  2.  In  addition  to  ACM’s  Spe¬ 
cial  Interest  Group  for  Security,  Audit  and  Control,  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  sponsors  include  Ernst  &  Young,  Adapso,  American 
Express  Co.  and  Computerworld. 


Power  to  the  people 

Three  utilities  in  Canada  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  —  Alberta 
Power  Limited,  Portland  General  Electric  Co.  and  Puget  Pow¬ 
er  &  Light  Co.  —  have  teamed  up  to  jointly  develop  a  new  cus¬ 
tomer  information  system.  Called  CS/2,  the  project  will  be  built 
with  the  Application  Development  Workbench  from  Know- 
ledgeware,  Inc. 

More  news  shorts  on  page  80 


On-Line  users  eye  CA 
for  support,  service 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


Users  of  On-Line  Software  In¬ 
ternational,  Inc.  products  are 
crossing  their  fingers  in  hopes 
that  a  planned  merger  with  Com¬ 
puter  Associates  International, 
Inc.  will  not  disrupt  the  excellent 
service  and  support  they  have 
come  to  expect  from  On-Line. 

Alexis  Christopher,  president 
of  4,000-member  Forum  Inter¬ 
national,  the  Ramis  user  group, 
said  news  of  the  pending  merger 
took  her  completely  by  surprise 
and  added  that  she  had  not  yet 
talked  with  CA  regarding  its 
plans  for  On-Line’s  Ramis. 

“We  have  had  very  good  rap¬ 
port  with  the  On-Line  employ¬ 
ees  we  deal  with,”  she  said. 

Sanjay  Kumar,  CA’s  senior 
vice  president  of  planning,  prom¬ 
ised  that  On-Line  users  would 
see  no  disruption  in  enhance¬ 
ment,  support  and  service. 

The  latest  step  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  process  was  announced  last 
week.  CA’s  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary,  LWB  Merge,  Inc.,  will 
make  a  tender  offer  for  all  of  On- 
Line’s  outstanding  shares  of 
common  stock  —  estimated  at 
5.7  million  shares. 

However,  some  users  raised 
concerns  over  CA’s  loyalty  to 
the  acquired  product  lines.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  Ramis,  CA  would  be 
getting  DB2  utility  tools,  soft¬ 
ware  testing  products,  opera¬ 
tions  software  and  computer- 
aided  software  engineering  stra¬ 
tegies. 


Although  he  does  not  ques¬ 
tion  CA’s  initial  promises  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  support,  Howard 
Buehler,  project  manager  at 
Union  Pacific  Technologies  in 
St.  Louis,  did  question  CA’s 
long-term  commitment  to  On- 


ing  more  than  8,000  customers, 
CA  could  also  be  preparing  to 
counter  IBM's  upcoming  Data 
Warehouse  product  announce¬ 
ment,  said  Ed  Acly,  director  of 
software  research  at  Technol¬ 
ogy  Investment  Strategies  Corp. 
in  Framingham,  Mass. 

Acly  said  the  embedded  tech¬ 
nology  within  Ramis  will  be  a  pri¬ 
mary  ingredient  in  Data  Ware¬ 
house. 

On-Line’s  chairman,  Jack  M. 
Beardy,  maintained  that  service 


Growth  chart 

The  proposed  merger  with  On-Line 
Software  International,  Inc.  is  the  latest 
in  a  history  of  Computer  Associates 
International,  Inc.  acquisitions 
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CA  gets  its  start  by  marketing  CA-Sort,  a  mainframe  sorting 
package  from  CAI  Ltd.  in  Zurich. 

CA  acquires  CATs  assets. 

Capex  Corp.-  CA-Optimizer  (Cobol  optimization  and 
debugging). 

Stuart  P.  Orr  &  Associates  -  CA-Universe  (application 
prototyping  tool) . 

Johnson  Systems,  Inc.  -  Operations  management  software, 
including  CA-Jars. 

CGA  Computer  -  CA-Top  Secret. 

Integrated  Software  Systems  Corp.  (Issco)  -  CA-Disspla  and 
CA-Tellagraf  (graphics  software). 

Software  International  -  Masterpiece  financial  packages. 

Uccel  Corp.  -  CA-Infopoint  banking  software,  CA-ACF2 
security  software,  CA-7  scheduling  software. 

Applied  Data  Research,  Inc.  -  CA-Datacom/DB  (database 
management  system)  and  other  packages. 

Cullinet  Software,  Inc.  -  CA-IDMS  (DBMS)  and  other 
packages. 


Line  users. 

“Instead  of  taking  a  particular 
product  and  making  it  robust,  it 
almost  appears  [CA]  wants  to 
generate  revenue  in  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  market,”  Buehler 
said.  “The  potential  is  there  to 
drop  what  is  not  profitable.” 

Other  than  the  coup  of  gain- 


CW  Chart:  Janell  Genovese 

and  support  under  CA’s  owner¬ 
ship  would  be  “equal  or  superior 
to  what  customers  have  been 
getting  from  us.”  Beardy,  who  is 
also  a  third-year  medical  student 
at  Mount  Sinai  Medical  School  in 
New  York,  founded  On-Line  22 
years  ago.  He  currently  holds 
1.5  million  shares. 


Metro  Fiber  net  races  at  100M  bit/sec. 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 

CW  STAFF 


CHICAGO  —  Metropolitan  Fi¬ 
ber  Systems,  Inc.  (MFS)  last 
week  announced  a  fiber-optic 
metropolitan-area  network  ca¬ 
pable  of  supporting  100M  bit/ 
sec.  speeds  and  a  variety  of  local- 
area  network  protocols. 

With  commercial  fiber  net¬ 
works  in  10  U.S.  cities  already, 
MFS  said  its  latest  offering  — 
commercially  available  first  in 
Houston  —  gives  it  an  important 
head  start  in  what  it  believes  will 
be  a  significant  marketplace  for 
LAN-to-LAN  interconnection 
services. 

The  MFS  network  is  based  on 
the  Fiber  Distributed  Data  In¬ 
terface  (FDDI)  standard,  a 
100M  bit/sec.  protocol  typically 
associated  with  LANs. 

MFS  becomes  the  first  of  the 
alternative  access  carriers  or 
Bell  telephone  local  exchange 
carriers  to  build  a  commercial 
network  of  this  type. 

The  MFS  network,  dubbed 


MFS  Metrofiber  Multimegabit 
Data  Services  (MDS),  will  com¬ 
pete  with  the  Switched  Multime¬ 
gabit  Data  Services,  a  1.54M  bit/ 
sec.  to  155M  bit/sec.  facility  be¬ 
ing  developed  by  the  regional 
Bell  holding  companies. 

Uncommon  applications 

Applications  requiring  such 
high-speed  LAN-to-LAN  inter¬ 
connections  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween  today. 

“The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
other  than  [connecting  two 
FDDI  LANs],  nothing  drives  a 
100M  bit/sec.  backbone.  It’s 
nonsensical  to  say  users  with  a 
10M  bit/sec  LAN  would  need  a 
100M  bit/sec.  backbone,”  said 
Thomas  L.  Nolle,  president  of 
CIMI  Corp.  in  \foorhees,  N.J. 

Nevertheless,  MFS  Presi¬ 
dent  Royce  Holland  is  confident 
such  applications  will  come. 

Holland’s  conviction  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  preliminary  research 
results  from  Connecticut  Re¬ 
search  in  Glastonbury,  Conn., 
which  recently  surveyed  1,470 


companies  with  a  total  of  more 
than  17,000  LANs.  That  study 
indicated  that  by  1995  some 
28%  of  LAN-to-LAN  links  will 
run  at  speeds  greater  than  45M 
bit/sec.  Today,  only  about  7%  of 
these  links  run  at  such  speeds. 

MFS  claims  two  unnamed 
customers  for  the  high-speed 
service  in  Houston  and  said  it  will 
announce  other  users  in  the 
coming  months. 

Pricing  for  the  MDS  comes  in 
three  basic  varieties:  a  “fraction¬ 
al  circuit”  offering  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $500  per  site  per  month 
and  two  kinds  of  native  LAN 
products,  using  either  virtual  cir¬ 
cuits  under  the  FDDI  protocol  or 
permanently  allocated  band¬ 
width  under  a  Time  Division 
Multiplexing  access  scheme  for 
customers  who  need  dedicated 
4M  bit/sec.,  10M  bit/sec.  or 
16M  bit/sec.  services. 

Significantly  for  users,  these 
prices  are  about  one-fifth  the 
cost  of  leased  DS3  circuits  from 
a  local  exchange  company  or  an 
alternative  access  carrier. 
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To  The  Most 

Advanced  RDBMS 
It’s  Just  Another 

Server. 


Client/server  computing  integrates  the  powerful, 
graphical  capabilities  of  desktop  workstations 
with  the  proven  data  storage  and  processing  capa¬ 
bilities  of  mainframes.  Client/server  computing, 
in  essence,  turns  mainframes  into  servers. 

But  turning  mainframes  into  servers 
creates  two  tough  problems:  Preserving  MIS 
control  over  corporate  data.  And  integrating 
existing  applications  with  new  ones. 

Only  SYBASE®  solves  both  problems. 

Unlike  most  RDBMS  gateways,  SYBASE 
gives  MIS  complete  control  over  mainframe  data, 
applications,  and  services  by  providing  desktop 
access  transparently  through  CICS— ensuring  that 
all  requests  meet  current  transaction  management, 
security,  and  monitoring  requirements.  In  addition, 
SYBASE  allows  MIS  to  regulate  network  access  to 
specific  transactions,  regions,  and  data  sources. 
With  SYBASE,  MIS  is  always  in  control. 

SYBASE  also  leverages  the  investments 
made  in  existing  mainframe  applications.  SYBASE 
integrates  new,  LAN-based  applications  with  main¬ 
frame  applications  written  in  COBOL,  PL1  or 
Assembler,  as  well  as  with  all  data  sources  and 
services  accessible  from  CICS,  such  as  DB2, 
IMS/DB  and  VSAM.With  SYBASE,  existing  main¬ 
frame  applications  don’t  have  to  be  rewritten. 

SYBASE  is  the  only  product  that  lets  you 
effectively  turn  your  mainframes  into  servers  as 
you  deploy  new  LAN-based  applications  on 
VAXes,  UNIX,  OS/2,  and  DOS-based  platforms, 
Macintoshes,  and  others. 

What’s  more,  our  professional  services 
division,  SQL  Solutions,  can  help  you  design, 
develop,  and  integrate  complete  multi-vendor 
relational  systems  for  your  on-line,  enterprise-wide 
computing  environment. 

To  find  out  more,  call  and  register  for  a 
Svbase  Educational  Seminar  near  you.  Because 
the  time  to  turn  vour  mainframes  into  servers 


)  Sybase,  Inc.  1991.  Other  company  or  product  names  may  be  trademarks  or  serv  ice  marks  of  their  respective  companies. 


Client /Seiver  For  The  On-Line  Enterprise 


Free!  "Integrating The  Mainframe:'  It’s  our  latest,  most  compre 
hensive  information  kit.  For  your  copy,  please  mail  this  coupon  to: 
Sybase,  Inc.,  Dept.  S,  6475  Christie  Ave.,  Emeryville,  CA  94608. 

Or  call  1-800-8-SYBASE. 
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Banyan  ties  Vines  to  SCO 


BY  JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 

CW  STAFF 


SANTA  CRUZ,  Calif.  —  Banyan  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  tried  to  broaden  the  appeal  of 
its  Virtual  Networking  Software  (Vines) 
network  operating  system  last  week 
when  it  announced  a  joint  effort  with  The 
Santa  Cruz  Operation  (SCO)  to  integrate 
Vines  with  the  widespread  SCO  Unix  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  nonexclusive  relationship,  de¬ 
tailed  at  the  SCO  Forum  conference  here, 
adheres  to  the  Banyan  mission  to  make 
Vines  available  on  several  industry-stan¬ 


dard  platforms.  Banyan  Director  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Development  Bill  Johnson  said  the 
SCO  partnership  should  lead  to  products 
in  early  1992. 

At  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  a 
13,000-node  Banyan  shop  in  San  Francis¬ 
co,  the  integration  of  Vines  with  other 
Unix  versions  “opens  up  the  possibility 
for  one  server  to  run  Unix  applications 
alongside  Vines,”  said  Art  Beckman, 
manager  of  information  technology  ser¬ 
vices.  He  noted,  “Today,  separate  boxes 
have  to  be  dedicated  [to  their  applica¬ 
tions].” 

Vines  servers  are  currently  based  on  a 


version  of  Unix  System  V  that  contains 
proprietary  Vines  extensions.  With  the 
integration  of  Vines  with  other  Unix  ver¬ 
sions,  applications  written  for  those  ver¬ 
sions  will  run  on  the  same  computer  as 
Vines.  This  should  result  in  “savings  in 
hardware  and  the  administration  and  sup¬ 
port  of  that  hardware,”  Beckman  said. 

In  addition,  Johnson  estimated  that 
5,000  applications  run  in  the  SCO  envi¬ 
ronment,  and  those  applications  will  be¬ 
come  available  to  the  Vines  community.  A 
shortage  of  applications  has  been  one  nag¬ 
ging  Vines  drawback. 

The  Banyan  move  parallels  efforts  by 
competitor  Novell,  Inc.  to  integrate  its 
Netware  network  with  the  OS/2  operat¬ 
ing  system,  noted  Frank  Michnoff,  pro¬ 
gram  director  of  desktop  computing 


strategies  at  Meta  Group,  Inc.  in  West- 
port,  Conn.  Michnoff  said  he  expects  to 
see  integrated  OS/2  and  Netware  ship¬ 
ping  as  early  as  the  end  of  1992. 

Since  SCO  Unix  is  based  only  on  Intel 
Corp.  platforms,  the  Banyan/SCO  rela¬ 
tionship  is  expected  to  be  the  first  in  a  se¬ 
ries.  Other  deals  may  let  Vines  span  mi¬ 
crocomputer  and  minicomputer  plat¬ 
forms  as  Netware  and  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
LAN  Manager  does  today.  It  also  sup¬ 
ports  Banyan’s  intent  to  narrow  its  focus 
to  network  software. 

DEC  tacks  mark 
on  parallel  line 

BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CW  STAFF 


MAYNARD,  Mass.  —  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  put  its  official  stamp  of  approval  on 
massively  parallel  computing  last  week 
with  the  introduction  of  the  DECmpp 
12000  series,  a  relabeled  version  of  Ma- 
spar  Computer  Corp.’s  MP-1  computer 
line. 

As  outlined  in  a  business  partnership 
with  Maspar  announced  months  ago, 
DEC  will  offer  eight  models  of  the  mas¬ 
sively  parallel  machines  as  well  as  a  disk 
array  subsystem,  a  few  software  pack¬ 
ages  and  a  range  of  services.  While  all  of 
the  current  products  are  Maspar  technol¬ 
ogy,  DEC  intends  to  encourage  more 
third-party  applications  development  and 
eventually  add  its  own  software,  data  li¬ 
braries  and  networking  technology  to  in¬ 
tegrate  the  systems  into  corporate  net¬ 
works. 

Shopping  list 

High  on  DEC’S  list  for  potential  commer¬ 
cial  sales  of  these  high-speed  processors 
are  the  automotive  and  aerospace  indus¬ 
tries,  oil  and  gas  companies  and  database 
retrieval  firms. 

“The  most  significant  aspect  for  both 
companies  is  the  greater  number  of  feet 
on  the  street  promoting  these  machines,” 
said  Jeffrey  Canin,  an  analyst  at  Mont¬ 
gomery  Securities  in  San  Francisco. 

The  10  Maspar  salespeople  now  in  the 
field  will  be  joined  by  at  least  60  DEC 
salespeople  trained  to  support  these  sys¬ 
tems.  Priced  from  $240,500  to  $1.5  mil¬ 
lion,  the  Unix-based  machines  use  a  Dec- 
station  5000  workstation  as  the  primary 
system  console  and  front-end  host  for  the 
Unix  subsystem.  The  installed  base  of 
Maspar  machines  is  about  45. 

The  DECmpp  systems  feature  config¬ 
urations  ranging  from  1,024  to  16,384 
processors  with  a  maximum  speed  of 
26,000  million  instructions  per  second 
(MIPS).  By  contrast,  a  50-MIPS  worksta¬ 
tion  is  considered  fairly  powerful  today. 

The  entry  of  a  major  vendor  into  this 
field  “strongly  illustrates  the  fact  that 
massively  parallel  processing  in  the  ’90s 
is  not  confined  to  academic  research  but 
will  penetrate  commercial  applications,” 
Canin  noted.  “This  is  the  early  stage  of 
planting  the  seeds  for  a  major  push  in 
three  to  five  years.” 

Christopher  Willard,  an  analyst  at  Da- 
taquest,  Inc.  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  said  the 
relatively  small  market  for  massively  par¬ 
allel  processing,  now  valued  at  $141  mil¬ 
lion  in  revenue  annually,  is  expected  to 
grow  at  nearly  22%  annually  to  reach 
$381  million  by  1995. 
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For  Rent: 

More  Computers, 
One  Great  Locale. 


Looking  for  the  perfect  spot  to  fill  your  com¬ 
puter  rental  needs?  Come  to  Data  Preference, 
where  you'll  discover  a  panoramic  view  of 
PCs,  peripherals,  minis,  workstations  and  net¬ 
work  products.  Everything  you  require  to  build 
an  integrated  multi-vendor  computer  system  — 
all  from  one  source. 

And  not  only  do  we  offer  the  largest  variety 
of  the  latest  top-name  com¬ 
puter  products,  we  offer  a 
wide  range  of  services. 

Including  full  installation; 


DATAPreference 


I  n  c  o  r 

Rent  a  Leader. 


retum-to-depot,  on-site  and  time-and-materials 
maintenance  programs;  and  a  toll-free  diag¬ 
nostics  hotline.  Plus  finance  programs  tailored 
to  meet  your  specific  needs. 

So  go  ahead.  Break  new  ground  on  the 
computer  system  you've  been  looking  for.  Just 
call  the  nearest  office  of  our  nationwide  net¬ 
work  of  sales  and  service  staff  for  complete 

information  on  our  inventory 
and  services.  Because, 
with  Data  Preference, 
the  sky's  the  limit. 


porated 

From  the  Leader. 


Formerly  Leasametric  Data  Communications,  Inc. 

NortFiwesl  800  343.7368,  415.574.5797  •  Southwest  800.638  7854,  818.240  3244  •  Central  800 .323 .4823,  708.790  2050  •  Northeast  800.241  5841 
Southeast  800.24 1 ,5841 , 404,925.7980  •  London  01 1 .44.923.897000  ©1991  Data  Preference  Incorporated 
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Provably  the  Best  CASE  in  the  World 


uM 


I  have  decided  to  continue  mainte¬ 
nance  on  my  GEM-based  IEW.  I 
really  don’t  need  multi-user  support, 
since  my  team  can  kind  of  integrate 
data  through  your  expensive  main¬ 
frame  component.  Or  buy  an  add-on 
product  and  batch  the  task  over  a 
weekend.  We’re  still  trying  to  justify 
the  budget  to  upgrade  our  hardware 
and  move  to  ADW,  hoping  your  code 
generator  can  someday  produce  code 
we  can  use.  I  am  happy  to  buy  addi¬ 
tional  software  which  fixes  documen¬ 
tation  and  prototyping  deficiencies.  As 
for  this  maintenance  fee,  what  the 
heck!  I  cari’t  “take  it  with  me!’  can  I? 


Of  course  I’m  going  to  continue 
maintenance  on  Excelerator.  Who 
needs  multi-user  support, 
a  CUA  compliant  user  interface  for 
DOS  Windows  or  OS/2  PM, 
or  an  integrated  environment. 

I  believe  that  real  soon  now 
(certainly  by  resurrection  day)  your 
marriage  with  Sage  will  bear  fruit 
and  my  patience  will  pay  off. 

If  you  need  me  to  buy  a  couple 
more  copies  to  keep  on  the  shelf 
with  the  others,  just  let  me  know. 
The  binders  sure  look  good 
in  our  bookcases. 

;  ^  '  Y'.f  .i  Y*'  ‘  Y  '  itM  "\  ‘ 


3  coupons.  One  choice  to  make:  Do  you 
renew  your  current  annual  software 
maintenance  agreement  for 
Knowledgeware’s  IEW,  Intersolv’s  Excelerator 
or  any  other  major  CASE  product  from  any 
other  vendor?  Or  do  you  act  by  Halloween 
and,  for  the  about  same  price,  upgrade  from 
your  existing  CASE  tool  to  LBMS  Systems 
Engineer,  "  a  truly  new  generation  of  CASE. 

LBMS  Systems  Engineer  is  fast  becom¬ 
ing  the  number  one  CASE  product  in 
Europe.  Which  ought  to  mean  something, 
since  that’s  where  CASE  originated.  We’re  so 
confident  you’ll  recognize  the  superiority  of 
our  open,  multi-user,  completely  integrated 
development  environment,  we’re  backing  this 
offer  with  a  90-day,  money-back  guarantee. 

So  the  choice  is  yours.  Fill  out  and  mail 
one  of  the  three  coupons  below.  You  can 
keep  paying  rent  on  dead  technology,  or  you 
can  find  out  why  independent  product 
reviews  rank  LBMS  Systems  Engineer  as  the 
killer  product  of  the  decade. 

Call  1-800-231-7515  or 
fill  out  and  mail  our  coupon. 


i  1800  West  Loop  South 
18th  Floor,  Houston,  Texas  77027 


NAME 


TITLE 


COMPANY 

STREET  ADDRESS 

FLOOR/MAIL  STOP 

CITY 

STATE  ZIP 

TELEPHONE 

EXTENSION 

D  I  wish  to  upgrade 

copies  of  my  existing 

CASE  tool  to  LBMS  Systems  Engineer  for  the  signifi¬ 
cantly  reduced  price  of  $2000  per  copy  (a  $7500 
value).  Thanks  for  the  90-day  money-back  guaran¬ 
tee. 

0  Since  your  seminars  are  before  the  Halloween  dead¬ 
line,  please  sign  me  up  for  the  next  free  LBMS  half¬ 
day  seminar  in  the  city  and  on  the  date  checked 
below: 

Computer  World 


[]  Houston 

[]  Toronto 

[]  Miami 

September  5 

September  24 

October  8 

[]  Chicago 

[]  Washington,  DC 

[]  Atlanta 

September  1 0 

September  26 

October  10 

0  Boston 

[]  New  York 

[]  Dallas 

September  17 

October  1 

October  15 

[]  Los  Angeles 

[]  San  Francisco 

[]  Philadelphia 

September  19 

October  3 

October  22 

LBM5 


©  1991  by  LBMS.  Systems  Engineer  ™  LBMS.  The  other  products  mentioned  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  surviving  companies.  TRBA 


Just  ask  your  HP  Consultant. 
We’ll  come  in  and  see  if  you’re 
really  getting  your  money’s 
worth  from  your  systems. 

It’s  something  our  people  do 
all  the  time.  Because  we  know 
how  important  it  is  to  squeeze 
the  last  dollar  out  of  your 
computer  investment.  Before 
you  spend  another  cent. 

Our  specialists  from  HP  Pro¬ 
fessional  Services  will  take 
a  close  look  at  your  comput¬ 
ing  environment,  then  put 
together  a  program  tailor- 
made  for  you.  Whatever  needs 
doing,  we’ll  do  it. 

So  call  HP  at  1-800-752-0900, 
Ext.  2540  for  more  informa¬ 
tion.  You  may  ask  yourself 
that  million  dollar  question: 
why  didn’t  I  do  it  sooner? 

HEWLETT 
PACKARD 


€> 1991  Hewlett-Packard  Company 


NEWS 


CA  to  build  software  to  fill  gaps  in  Tandem  line 


BY  JEAN  S.  BOZMAN 

CW  STAFF 


CUPERTINO,  Calif.  —  Continuing  a  two- 
year  effort  to  expand  beyond  its  tradition¬ 
al  IBM  mainframe  installed  base,  Comput¬ 
er  Associates  International,  Inc.  plans  to 
build  a  set  of  systems  control  software 
packages  for  Tandem  Computers,  Inc. 
computers. 

The  CA  software,  due  in  18  months, 
will  be  co-developed  with  Tandem,  filling 
some  gaps  in  Tandem’s  operations  soft¬ 
ware  product  line  and  possibly  replacing 
some  current  products. 

Last  week,  CA  and  Tandem  executives 


said  that  engineers  from  both  companies 
had  already  begun  work  on  Tandem-com¬ 
patible  software  with  functions  and  fea¬ 
tures  equivalent  to  those  now  available  in 
CA’s  line  of  IBM  mainframe  operations 
software  (see  story  bottom  right). 

Industry  analysts  said  the  announce¬ 
ment  underlines  a  recent  push  by  $1.3  bil¬ 
lion  CA,  based  in  Garden  City,  N.Y.,  to 
move  beyond  its  traditional  IBM  main¬ 
frame  arena.  “Having  a  central  point  of 
operations  control  is  key  to  CA’s  strate¬ 
gy,”  explained  Charles  Phillips,  a  senior 
analyst  at  Soundview  Financial  Group, 
Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.  In  October  1989, 
CA  announced  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 


operations  software  modules,  and  this 
January,  CA  announced  another  set  for 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  computers,  he  said. 

The  plan  is  to  adapt  existing  IBM  soft¬ 
ware  packages  for  use  with  Tandem’s 
fault-tolerant  processors,  based  on  the 
proprietary  Guardian  operating  system 

—  and  to  add  unique  features  where  nec¬ 
essary.  Working  in  development  and  test¬ 
ing  labs  on  both  the  East  and  West  coasts, 
the  CA  and  Tandem  software  teams  are 
expected  to  adapt  existing  CA  products 

—  and  to  produce  a  suite  of  operations 
tools  beginning  in  late  1992. 

The  user  interface  is  expected  to  be 
the  same  for  the  IBM  and  Tandem  sys- 


HYUNDAI  PCs  ARE 

MAKING  THEIR  MARK 

IN  NEW  MEXICa 


IT’S  A  PLACE  USED  TO  THINGS  LASTING  A  LONG  TIME. 


The  State  of  New  Mexico’s  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
needed  word  processing,  spread¬ 
sheet  and  database  applications. 
And  reliability. 

After  evaluating  different  sys¬ 
tems  for  user  preference,  price  and 
performance,  they  chose  Hyundai? 
Hyundai’s  18-month  warranty  lasts 
much  longer  than  those  offered  by 
other  brands.  And  things  that  last 
count  for  a  lot  in  the  Southwest. 

Hyundai  has  the  broadest  line 
of  PC-compatible  computers  and 
peripherals  available.  From  power¬ 
ful  desktop  machines  to  the  latest 
portables.  All  competitively  priced 
and  available  from  a  first-class, 
nationwide  network  of  dealers. 

For  information  systems  that 
make  a  lasting  impression,  call  on 
Hyundai.  The  State  of  New  Mexico 
did.  Hyundai  Electronics  America, 
166  Baypointe  Parkway,  San  Jose, 
California  95134 
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terns,  which  will  allow  a  single  set  of  oper¬ 
ators  to  control  both.  “People  who  use 
CA’s  interface  can  operate  the  Tandem 
system  just  as  they  would  the  IBM  sys¬ 
tem,”  said  Michael  Katz,  product  market¬ 
ing  manager  at  Tandem’s  Operations 
Management  and  Security  Group. 

Large  users  of  both  Tandem  and  IBM 
systems  maintain  separate  operations 
consoles  and  dual  sets  of  operators.  As  a 
practical  matter,  Portland,  Ore.-based 
Consolidated  Freightways,  Inc.  leaves 
some  elements  of  administering  its  Tan¬ 
dem/IBM  environment  to  the  IBM  main¬ 
frame,  said  Phillip  Seeley,  CF’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  information  systems.  “You  can 
use  your  IBM  system  as  an  archive  by 
moving  transactions  across  [communica¬ 
tions  lines]  and  writing  them  out  on  the 
IBM  system,”  Seeley  said. 

CA  is  well-positioned  to  support  more 
computer  systems  under  its  software  um¬ 
brella  because  it  can  extend  its  CA  ’90s 
layered  software  architecture.  “They 
have  to  play  to  their  strengths,  and  one  of 
them  is  being  able  to  provide  a  consistent 
operating  environment  across  different 
architectures,”  said  Ed  Acly,  director  of 
software  research  at  Technology  Invest¬ 
ment  Strategies  Corp.  in  Framingham, 
Mass.  “They  may  already  be  on  second 
base  in  this  Tandem  porting  effort,”  Acly 
said. 

The  Tandem-compatible  software 
packages  will  address  five  distinct  func¬ 
tional  areas  of  computer  operations,  in¬ 
cluding  storage  management,  security 
and  control  and  performance  manage¬ 
ment,  according  to  Sanjay  Kumar,  CA’s 
senior  vice  president  for  planning. 

Katz  said  that  users  of  existing  Tan¬ 
dem  operations  packages  can  expect  con¬ 
tinued  support. 


Tandem  Computers  sells  a 
number  of  its  own  opera¬ 
tions  software  packages, 
supplementing  them  with 
third-party  products  in 
some  areas.  The  CA  software  will 
cover  the  product  gaps  in  Tandem’s 
offerings  in  the  following  areas: 

•  Security.  Tandem  sells  its  own 
Safeguard  package,  along  with  secu¬ 
rity  modules  from  third-party  ven¬ 
dors.  CA  will  write  a  new  security 
package. 

•  Performance  measurement 
and  accounting.  Tandem  sells  its 
Measure  and  Guardian  Performance 
Analyzer  packages,  as  well  as  third- 
party  tools.  CA  is  expected  to  adapt 
its  PMA/Look  on-line  performance 
monitor  and  its  PMA/Chargeback 
reporting  software. 

•  Automated  Production  Con¬ 
trol.  Tandem  sells  its  own  Net- 
batch-Plus.  CA  is  expected  to  modi¬ 
fy  its  widely  used  CA-7  Scheduler 
and  CA-7  Dispatch  packages. 

•  Automated  Storage  Manage¬ 
ment  (ASM).  Tandem  has  no  tape- 
management  packages,  offering 
only  third-party  modules.  CA  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  combine  aspects  of  its  CA- 
1,  CA-ASM  and  CA-TLMS. 

JEAN  S.  BOZMAN 
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For  an  informative  SAS  System  executive 
summary — with  details  about  a  free  software 
evaluation  and  our  renowned  technical  sup¬ 
port,  documentation,  training,  and  consulting 
services — give  your  Software  Sales  Account 
Manager  a  call  at  919-677-8200  or  fax  us  at 
919-677-8123.  In  Canada,  call  416-443-9811. 

Also  call  to  reserve  your  place  at  our  free 
SAS  System  executive  briefing... coming  soon 
in  your  area. 


Digital’s  open  hardware  promises  two  things: 
integration  and  compatibility.  Which  means 
different  applications  from  different  com¬ 
panies  all  work  together  across  platforms. 

The  SAS  System  brings  you  all  these 
different  applications  from  one  company — 
giving  you  a  single  applications  system  that 
works  the  same  way  across  all  your  Digital 
hardware. 

You  gain  the  ultimate  advantages  of  open 
computing,  while  protecting  your  investment 
in  both  applications  and  system  resources. 
This  enterprise-wide  system... 

Defines  the  concept  of  applications 
integration.  Access  and  manage  data 
from  any  source  including  ORACLE®, 
Rdb/VMS;  INGRES®  and  other  popular 
databases.  Analyze  and  present  data 
using  proven  tools  for  executive 
information  systems,  quality 
improvement,  project  management,  fore¬ 
casting,  business  graphics,  and  more. 


Delivers  on  the  promise  of  applications 

portability.  Take  advantage  of  new  tech¬ 
nologies  without  disrupting  users  or  their 
current  applications. 


Brings  ultimate  efficiency  to  applications 

development.  Create  applications,  and 
deploy  them  to  different  environments, 
without  duplicating  your  efforts. 

As  a  strategic  partner  with  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation,  SAS  Institute  embraces  Digital’s 
Network  Applications  Support  (NAS) 
strategy  for  open  systems  computing. 

The  SAS  System  is  virtually  hardware  in¬ 
dependent.  You  can  share  SAS  data  and  appli¬ 
cations  across  all  your  NAS  environments — 
VAX"  machines,  UNIX®-based  platforms, 


MS-DOS®,  OS/2®,  ASCII  terminals,  and 
X-terminals — and  reap  all  the  benefits  of 
low-cost  applications  development  and 
maintenance. 

Such  innovations  as  DECwindows" 
OSF/Motif;  ALL-IN- 1~,  and  the  COHESION" 
software  development  environment  are  fully 
supported... as  are  CDA  and  CDD/Plus  for 
compound  document  and  data  sharing. 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Software  Sales  Department 

SAS  Campus  Drive  □  Cary,  NC  27513 

Phone  919-677-8200  □  Fax  919-677-8123 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  Cary,  NC,  USA. 

Other  brands  and  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of 
their  respective  holders. 

Copyright  ©  1991  by  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Printed  in  the  USA. 
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Bull  expands  7000  line 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


BILLERICA,  Mass.  —  Bull  HN  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems,  Inc.  expanded  its  7000  line 
last  week  with  the  announcement  of  five 
models  and  field  upgrades  for  the  DPS 
7000  midrange-to-mainframe  series. 

The  new  models  are  targeted  at  mid¬ 
size  firms  and  departmental  operations: 

•  The  DPS  7000/310,  supporting  130  us¬ 
ers  and  upgradable  to  700  users.  Priced  at 
$114,000,  including  16M  bytes  of  main 
memory  and  four  I/O  channels. 

•  The  DPS  7000/510,  supporting  420  us¬ 


ers  and  upgradable  to  2,000  users.  Priced 
at  $399,000  with  32M  bytes  of  memory 
and  10  I/O  channels. 

•  The  DPS  7000/560,  supporting  2,000 
users  and  upgradable  to  4,000  users. 
Priced  from  $2,324,800  with  32M  bytes 
of  memory  and  10  I/O  channels. 

•  The  DPS  7000/A4F  and  A5F,  designed 
to  offer  upgrade  paths  to  customers  with 
the  entry-level  DPS  7000/A  series.  The 
technology  is  based  on  two  DPS  7000/A 
series  systems  operating  as  dynamically 
coupled  systems.  The  A4F  consists  of  an 
A2  and  an  A3;  the  A5F  couples  two  A3s. 

When  configured  with  the  DPS 


7000/A3  model,  the  A4F  and  A5F  func¬ 
tions  can  double  the  power  and  connecta- 
bility  of  the  7000/ A3  features.  The  A4F 
costs  $141,470;  the  A5F  costs  $220,000. 

The  company  also  took  a  step  toward 
open  systems  with  Open  7,  an  extension 
of  the  GCOS  7  operating  system  that  pro¬ 
vides  interoperability  for  DPS  7000  users 
across  Unix  platforms. 

Open  7  supports  Transmission  Control 
Protocol/Internet  Protocol  communica¬ 
tions  to  heterogeneous  systems  over  Eth¬ 
ernet  networks. 

The  software  is  available  now  and  is 
priced  from  $13,875  to  $52,125,  depend¬ 
ing  on  processor  configuration. 

The  A4F  and  A5F  are  scheduled  for  re¬ 
lease  in  October.  The  other  new  systems 
are  available  immediately. 


Learn  to  build  systems  with 
I- CASE  in  one  week* 


“The  tutorial  was  a  way  to  very  quickly 
become  familiar  with  the  IEF  and  see 
how  quickly  systems  can  be  built.  I  feel 
I  know  how  to  build  systems  using  the 
techniques  described.” 

Roger  Strand 

Application  Development  Consultant 
First  Federal  Lincoin 


“The  tutorial  gave  me  the  information  I 
need  to  use  the  analysis,  design,  and 
construction  portions  of  the  IEF.  An 
excellent  tool . . .  very  consistent  with 
Information  Engineering  methodology.” 
Gary  S.  Idle 

Senior  Computer  Scientist 
Computer  Sciences  Corporation 

“The  tutorial  takes  you  through  the 
systems  development  life  cycle  very 
quickly  and  gives  you  an  overview  of 
the  entire  toolset.” 

David  A.  Egensperger 
Programmer  /  Analyst 
The  Lubrizol  Corporation 


“The  tutorial  was  very  comprehensive 
. . .  a  good  overview  of  analysis, 
design,  and  construction  with  the  IEF.” 

Mark  A.  Ferrill 
IE  Development  Coordinator 
PSI  Energy 


“It  is  a  good  tutorial ...  I  feel  comfort¬ 
able  with  this  software.  I  have  the  skills 
to  build  simple  systems.” 

Margaret  Kubaitis 
Research  Programmer 
University  of  Illinois 


“Instructions  were  very  explicit  which 
was  extremely  helpful  and  the  model 
we  created  was  easy  to  relate  to.” 

Michael  Young 
Programmer  /  Analyst 
Datacorp  Business  Systems,  Inc. 


“It  is  a  very  well  put  together  tutorial  on 
how  to  construct  a  system  using  the 
IEF.  It  gives  one  the  basics  to  start 
getting  the  job  done.” 

K.  E.  Peacock 

Data  Administrator 

City  of  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan 


“This  was  a  good  learning  experience 
. . .  well  written  . . .  easy  to  follow.  The 
tutorial  gave  me  a  taste  of  the  different 
capabilities  of  the  IEF  and  how  they  tie 
together  to  produce  systems.” 

Richard  L.  Duncan 
Database  Systems  Analyst 
PARS  Service 


“I  was  very  favorably  impressed.  The 
tutorial  gave  me  the  training  I  needed 
and  the  flexibility  to  do  it  on  weekends 
and  after  work.” 

Julie  B.  Dobbs 
Project  Manager 
The  Trane  Company 


New  IEF™  “get  started”  price:  $10,000. 


Whatever’s  been  keeping  you  from 
getting  started  with  I-CASE,  chances 
are  we  just  fixed  it. 

We’ve  designed  our  new  IEF  Starter 
Kit  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for 
you  to  evaluate  and  apply  our  inte¬ 
grated  CASE  product,  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Engineering  Facility™. 

New  tutorial  beta-tested  at 
more  than  100  companies. 

If  you  just  haven’t  been  able  to  find 
the  time,  we’ve  got  the  answer.  We 
believe  our  new  Rapid  Development 
Tutorial  is  a  breakthrough  in  CASE 
training  (see  comments  above).  We 
gave  it  the  broadest  possible  beta  test; 
more  than  100  companies  partici¬ 
pated.  Developers  were  able  to  learn 
to  build  systems  with  the  IEF  more 
quickly  than  ever  before — some  in  as 
few  as  five  days! 


Toolsets  build  working  systems  on 
OS/2™  PC  workstations. 

If  you  haven’t  been  convinced  that 
CASE  offers  enough  payback,  here’s  a 
chance  to  see  for  yourself.  Along  with 
the  tutorial,  the  kit  includes  our 
standard  OS/2  PC  analysis,  design  and 
construction  toolsets  as  well  as  testing 
and  code  generation  in  either  COBOL 
or  C.  (A  compiler  is  required  but  not 
included.)  These  are  the  same  types  of 
tools  now  being  used  successfully  at 
companies  like  J.C.  Penney,  Rolls 
Royce,  and  Sony. 

Developers  give  IEF  top  rating  in 
COMPUTERWORLD  study. 

If  you  couldn’t  decide  which  CASE 
products  to  investigate,  now  there’s 
even  more  hard  evidence  pointing  to 
the  IEF.  In  a  recent  user  study  by 


COMPUTERWORLD  magazine,  the 
IEF  outscored  all  other  I-CASE 
products.  If  you  missed  it,  we’ll  send 
you  a  copy. 

Special  introductory  offer — 
one-half  our  regular  price. 

If  price  has  been  your  problem,  we 
have  a  special  one  for  our  new  kit. 

At  $10,000  (limit  one  per  customer 
company)  it’s  about  one-half  the 
regular  price  of  IEF  OS/2  toolsets. 

If  you  want  to  order  our  new  IEF 
Starter  Kit,  or  if  you  want  more 
information,  call  800-527-3500. 


Texas 
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Group  pushes 
fax  standard 


BY  KIM  S.  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


BERKELEY,  Calif.  —  If  the  Faxbios  As¬ 
sociation's  campaign  is  successful,  soft¬ 
ware  developers  will  build  the  group’s 
new  fax  transmission  standard  into  pro¬ 
grams,  thereby  integrating  word  process¬ 
ing,  spreadsheets  and  other  applications 
with  fax  machines  now  on  the  market. 

A  coalition  of  12  firms,  including  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard  Co.,  WordPerfect  Corp.  and 
Everex  Systems,  Inc.,  recently  formed 
the  Faxbios  Association,  based  here,  to 
promote  Faxbios,  a  set  of  rules  for  inte¬ 
grating  applications  with  fax  hardware, 
scheduled  for  publication  in  October. 

If  software  developers  adopt  Faxbios, 
people  using  common  word  processors 
and  spreadsheets  will  be  able  to  simply 
“hit  a  menu  button  and  fax”  documents 
over  local-area  and  wide-area  networks, 
said  Chris  MacKenzie,  general  manager 
at  Biscom,  Inc.,  a  fax  server  maker  and  co¬ 
alition  member. 

The  Faxbios  Association  is  jumping 
into  a  ballooning  market.  Companies 
worldwide  are  expected  to  spend  $10.5 
million  this  year  on  fax  boards,  machines 
and  services  —  an  increase  of  13%  above 
last  year’s  $9.3  million,  according  to 
Mountain  View,  Calif.-based  Market  In¬ 
telligence  Research  Corp.  Next  year,  the 
fax  market  will  grow  another  15%,  top¬ 
ping  $  1 2  million,  the  research  firm  said. 

Richard  Holder,  WordPerfect’s  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  Faxbios  Association,  said 
many  WordPerfect  users  have  requested 
an  easier  way  to  fax  from  their  networked 
personal  computers,  which  is  why  Word- 
perfect  joined  the  association. 


Users  fight  off 
computer  vims 

OAK  BROOK,  Ill.  —  Chemical  Waste 
Management,  Inc.  had  to  do  a  different 
kind  of  cleanup  earlier  this  month.  The 
company  discovered  strains  of  the  Stoned 
computer  virus  on  six  of  30  networked 
personal  computers  at  its  headquarters 
here,  according  to  Director  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems  Mike  Hansen. 

“The  virus  has  a  couple  of  symptoms,” 
Hansen  said.  “First,  there  are  aberrations 
in  file  retrieval,  and  eventually  you  see  a 
message  on  your  CRT  that  tells  you  ‘Your 
PC  Is  Stoned.’  ”  This  is  followed  by  a 
message  advocating  the  legalization  of 
marijuana,  he  added. 

IBM’s  Virus  Scanning  Program  and  a 
package  from  Central  Point  Software, 
Inc.  were  used  to  detect  the  virus. 

Chemical  Waste  Management  has  had 
data  security  procedures  in  place  for 
years  and  has  routinely  scanned  its  com¬ 
puters  with  virus-detection  software. 
“But  the  intention  now  is  to  leave  a  resi¬ 
dent  software  program  in  every  PC  used 
externally,”  Hansen  said.  All  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  PCs  and  floppies  have  been  given  a 
clean  bill  of  health,  he  added. 

A  year  ago,  the  Waste  Management, 
Inc.  subsidiary  experienced  a  smaller  vi¬ 
rus  infection  at  a  remote  field  office. 
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Actions  Status  Shipping  Exit  Help  Language 


Purchase  Credit  Approval 


Card  Number 
Name  on  Card 


4?3fc-02A-A824 
Neal  Smith 


Requested  Purchase  Amount 
Current  Credit  Balance 

New  Credit  Balance 

Current  Credit  Limit 

APPROVAL  C( 

Enter  F1=He 


$  945.80 

$  3/257.00 

$  4/282.00 

$  5/000.00 


Language  Option 

Select  a  language  with 
the  cursor/  then  press 
ENTER. 


Engl ish 
Span i sh 
German 
French 


Ital ian 


Enter  F1=Help  F12=Cance! 


Help  for  Credit  Approval  Lookup  Hore:  + 


This  application  will  look  at  the  customers  current 
credit  status  to  determine  credit  balance.  After 
the  current  balance  is  known#  the  purchase  request 
amount  will  be  collected  and  the  resulting  balance 
will  be  compared  to  the  credit  limit.  The  approval 
or  denial  of  the  purchase  request  will  then  be  made. 


Command  ==> 

Enter  FI^Help  F2=Ex_Hetp  F8=Fwd  F12=Cancel 


CL/SUPERSESSION  exploits  SAA/CUA  innovations  for  easier  application  integration 
so  you  can  blend  data  from  multiple  applications  without  changing  source  code. 


faff* 


fail'd* 


Does  your  3270  make  you  feel  like  the 
SAA/CUA  parade  is  passing  you  by. . .  and  that 
colorful  pop-up  windows,  pulldown  menus, 
and  action  bars  are  just  names  on  a  wish  list? 

Candle’s  CL/SUPERSESSION®  can  change 
all  that  -  plus  give  you  fast  and  flexible 
application  front-ending.  Or  even  the  ability 
to  integrate  old  CICS  or  IMS  applications  into 
new  DB2  ones. 

It’s  the  only  network  productivity  tool 
that  can  accomplish  all  this  because  it’s  the 
only  one  that’s  SAA/CUA-compliant.  CL/ 
SUPERSESSION’s  handy  pop-up  windows 
simplify  even  the  trickiest  application  inte¬ 
gration.  And  it  supports  your  global  network 
by  letting  you  customize  application  front 


ends  in  different  languages,  including  French, 
Italian,  and  German.  You  can  also  create  Help 
screens  in  the  appropriate  language. 

CL/SUPERSESSION  is  backed  by  Candle’s 
unique  Network  Service  Center  support  -  a 
team  of  specialists  whose  mission  is  to  make 
your  life  easier  by  providing  fast  answers  to 
your  networking  questions. 

CL/SUPERSESSION  from  Candle.  Now  every 
VTAM  terminal  on  your  network  can  have  the  zest 
of  SAA/CUA  with  workstation-style  productivity. 
For  details,  call  us  today  at  (800)  843-3970  and 
ask  for  Department  512. 

!  Candle 5 

Copyright  ©  1989  Candle  Corporation. 
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Next  time  you  consider  buy¬ 
ing  a  computer  system,  a  net¬ 
work,  or  application  software, 
ask  the  company  selling  it 
to  you  exactly  what  your 
options  are  for  the  future.  3 

Can  it  be  integrated 
with  your  existing  systems?  Is 
it  compatible  with  the  indus¬ 
try  standards  necessary  to 
insulate  applications  from 
the  differences  between  man¬ 
ufacturers?  Does  it  leave  you 
the  ability  to  adopt  new 
products  and  technologies? 

Because  chances  are 
that  even  if  a  firm  claims  its 
products  and  systems  are 
open,  implying  they’re  sup¬ 
posed  to  work  with  systems 
made  by  other  companies,  it 
doesn’t  mean  they’ll  work 
the  way  you’d  like  them  to, 

An  unfortunate  fact  that 
could  leave  you  little  choice 
but  to  stick  with  the  company 
that  stuck  you  in  the  first  place. 

That  is  unless  you  con¬ 
sider  Digital’s  definition  of 
freedom  of  choice. 

We  believe  there  should 
be  no  limits  to  your  freedom. 
That  you  should  have  vendor 
independence.  Application  in¬ 
teroperability  and  portability. 
And  the  power  to  use  the  best 
technologies  from  whichever 
companies  offer  them  with¬ 
out  changing  the  way  in  which 
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you  already  do  business. 

Our  conviction  has  be¬ 
come  evident  in  everything  we 
do.  In  our  approach  to  tech¬ 
nology,  services  and  solutions. 

The  ultimate  expression 
of  that  freedom  is  Network 
Application  Support  (NAS), 
a  comprehensive  implemen¬ 
tation  of  standards  for  inte¬ 
grating  applications  across  all 
your  different  networked  sys¬ 
tems.  With  NAS,  applications 
become  impervious  to  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  operating 
systems.  Whether  those  oper¬ 
ating  systems  drive  prod¬ 
ucts  from  us,  IBM®,  Hewlett- 
Packard®,  Sun®,  Compaq®, 
Apple®  or  others. 

But  our  conviction  is  also 
affirmed  in  our  commitment 
to  consult  with  you  on  the 
planning,  design,  implemen¬ 
tation  and  management  of 
your  applications  and  com¬ 
puter  systems.  Evident  in  an 
extensive  offering  of  multi¬ 
vendor  support  and  service 
options  that  go  so  far  as  to 
let  you  outsource  your  entire 
information  system  to  us. 

So  if  you’re  considering 
new  solutions,  you  just 
might  want  to  talk  to  us. 
Because  when  you  want 
freedom  to  choose,  Digital 


is  your  very 
best  choice. 
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ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 


Exploring  Tinkertoy  technology 

Having  reached  the  limits  of  silicon,  chip  makers  are  delving  into  nanoelectronics 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CW  STAFF 

Semiconductor  technology  is 
coming  under  close  —  make 
that  microscopic  —  scrutiny 
in  ways  that  were  unimagin¬ 
able  only  five  years  ago.  Ev¬ 
ery  18  months  or  so,  chip  makers 
manage  to  halve  the  physical  dimen¬ 
sions  of  semiconductors  while  dou¬ 
bling  speed  and  quadrupling  capacity. 

At  the  current  pace  of  innovation, 
there  are  only  a  few  more  stages  of  im¬ 
provement  left  before  semicon¬ 
ductor  technology  reaches  its 
limits,  according  to  Jon  Roland,  a 
computer  consultant  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Vanguard  Research  In¬ 
stitute  in  Redwood  City,  Calif. 

As  a  result,  chip  makers  will 
need  to  plumb  the  depths  of  nan¬ 
oelectronics,  an  emerging  realm 
in  which  chips  and  other  electronic 
devices  could  be  assembled  one  atom 
or  molecule  at  a  time.  These  devices 
are  measured  in  nanometers,  or  bil¬ 
lionths  of  a  meter,  instead  of  mi¬ 
crons  (millionths  of  a  meter),  as  is 
now  common.  To  put  that  in  perspec¬ 
tive,  a  human  hair  is  about  10,000 
nanometers  wide. 

Interest  in  nanoelectronics  is  “ex¬ 
ploding,”  according  to  Joseph  De- 
muth,  senior  manager  at  IBM’s 
Thomas  J.  Watson  Research  Center  in 
Yorktown,  N.Y.  Nanoelectronics  “is 
still  a  science  more  than  a  technol¬ 
ogy,”  he  said,  but  researchers  hope 
one  day  to  bypass  the  physical  limits 
of  current  silicon  technology. 

The  goal  is  to  create  ultratiny  com¬ 
puters  and  other  devices  “by  assem¬ 
bling  atoms  and  molecules  in  Tinker- 
toy  fashion,”  Demuth  explained. 
“Five  years  ago,  I  would  have  said 


that  it  would  not  happen  in  my  life¬ 
time,  but  the  way  some  people  are 
pursuing  it,  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  by 
[the  year  2000]  if  people  are  making 
small  devicelike  structures  and  build¬ 


Linda  Bleck 

ing  computers  or  processors  that 
work  at  that  small  level.” 

IBM  scientists,  as  well  as  other  sci¬ 
entists  around  the  world,  are  working 
with  an  exotic  device  called  a  scan¬ 
ning  tunneling  microscope  (STM),  in¬ 
vented  in  the  early  1980s  by  two  sci¬ 
entists  at  IBM  Research  Division’s 
Zurich  Research  Laboratory.  The 
STM  not  only  allows  scientists  to  see 
individual  atoms  but  also  moves  the 
atoms  with  considerable  precision. 

Recently,  a  team  of  physicists 
used  an  STM  to  create  an  atomic 


switch,  the  smallest  electronic  device 
ever  created  and  perhaps  a  harbinger 
of  things  great  and  small  (see  story  at 
right). 

Truly  useful  devices  based  on 
nanotechnology  are  still  a  long  way 
off,  however.  “There  is  the  practical 
question,  ‘Why  even  do  it?’  because  it 
takes  forever,”  Demuth  said.  Precise¬ 
ly  how  nanoelectronic  devices  would 
be  assembled  is  unknown,  although  it 
is  clear  that  radically  new  manufac¬ 
turing  methods  would  be  needed. 

Skipping  steps 

Roland  predicted  that  chip  technol¬ 
ogy  will  leapfrog  to  an  intermediate 
step  in  the  form  of  quantum  effect 
transistors.  These  devices  would  use 
single  electrons  as  message  carriers 
and  operate  under  the  unconventional 
rules  of  quantum  mechanics.  “There 
are  prototypes  already  that  are  acti¬ 
vated  by  single  electrons,  but  they  are 
not  truly  molecular  in  scale,”  Roland 
said. 

Some  researchers  are  thinking  be¬ 
yond  solid-state  nanoelectronics 
to  the  creation  of  “molecular  ma¬ 
chines”  that  are  more  akin  to  biologi¬ 
cal  counterparts  such  as  DNA  and  vi¬ 
ruses,  according  to  Roland.  “The 
effects  could  be  spectacular.  One 
could  create  molecular  neurons  for  a 
neural  network,  for  example.  The  dif¬ 
ference  would  be  that  the  molecules 
could  be  nearly  a  thousand  times 
smaller  than  biological  neurons  and  a 
billion  times  more  powerful.” 

Roland  outlined  an  atomic-scale 
world  in  which  specially  designed 
“nanofabricators”  would  build  other 
molecules  to  order. 

Gangs  of  nanofabricators  could  be 
used  in  computers  that  could  repair 
themselves,  for  example. 


Standing 
as  one 

XTwo  weeks  ago, 
researchers  at 
IBM  Research 
Division’s  Al- 
maden  Re¬ 
search  Center  demonstrated 
the  smallest  electronic  device 
ever  made  —  an  ultratiny  elec¬ 
trical  switch  that  relies  on  the 
motion  of  a  single  atom. 

It  is  still  unclear  whether  it 
will  ever  be  possible  to  build 
commercially  practical  atom 
switches  or  devices  that  use 
them. 

However,  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  showed  that  it  is  possible 
for  switches  to  have  individual 
atoms  as  their  critical  moving 
elements,  the  scientists  said. 
Switches  are  used  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  logic  elements  of  com¬ 
puters  and  can  also  be  used  to 
store  information. 

Donald  Eigler,  Christopher 
Lutz  and  William  Rudge,  the 
IBM  scientists  who  performed 
the  technical  trick,  reported  in 
a  British  science  journal  that 
they  had  repeatedly  moved  a 
single  xenon  atom  back  and 
forth  across  a  gap  between  two 
electrodes  spaced  just  several 
atomic  diameters  apart. 

They  found  that  the  electri¬ 
cal  tunneling  current  that 
flowed  between  the  electrodes 
changed  according  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  xenon  atom.  The 
changes  are  something  akin  to 
turning  electric  lights  on  and 
off  by  flipping  a  wall  switch. 

MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 


University  teams  fall  short  in  aerial  machine  competition 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CW  STAFF 


Murphy’s  law  recently  ran 
amok  on  the  campus  of 
the  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Atlanta. 
Five  teams  of  university 
engineering  students  squared  off  in  a 
competition  intended  to  test  the  stu¬ 
dents’  ability  to  design  and  construct 
a  flying  robot  capable  of  operating 
without  human  direction. 

The  robots  were  required  to  locate 
six  metal  disks  using  machine  vision, 
retrieve  the  disks  and  transport  them 
from  one  side  to  the  other  of  a  volley¬ 
ball  court  divided  by  a  3-ft-high  barri¬ 
er.  The  team  winning  this  first  Aerial 
Robotics  Competition  was  to  receive 
$10,000. 

Evidently,  the  challenge  proved 
too  great.  None  of  the  robots  was  able 


to  complete  its  mission. 

Still,  everyone  went  home  a  win¬ 
ner.  The  judges  split  the  prize  among 
all  five  teams,  based  on  how  close 
each  team  came  to  carrying  out  the 
competition’s  objective. 

The  top  award  of  $3,000  went  to  a 
team  from  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Arlington,  whose  “tail-sitter”  robot 
lifted  off  the  ground  and  reached  the 
bin  where  the  disks  were  stored  be¬ 
fore  being  knocked  off  balance  by  a 
gust  of  wind. 

Teams  from  the  University  of  Day- 
ton  and  California  State  Polytechnic 
University  each  pocketed  $2,000. 
Their  robots  lifted  off  but  were  unable 
to  carry  out  their  missions. 

The  Georgia  Tech  and  MIT  teams 
each  won  $1,500  honorable  men¬ 
tions.  Neither  team  was  able  to  get  its 
machine  off  the  ground  because  of 
mechanical  failures. 


Frustrated  students  from  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  examine 
their  helicopter  entry  to  the  Aerial  Robotics  Competition 
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This  is  the  end  of  compromise  in 
document  management.  A  merger 
of  solutions,  so  you  can  use  the  combi¬ 
nation  that's  best  for  you.  With 
software  to  make  it  all  work  together. 

Kodak  can  provide  media-independent 
systems  with  open  architecture , 
and  the  software  you'll  need ,  so  you 
can  choose  the  best  solutions  for 
the  job ,  and  evolve  as  technology  and 
your  needs  change.  And  your 
current  investment  is  protected  all  the 
while.  Many  Kodak  products  have 
modular  design  that  lets  you  migrate , 
even  to  different  media.  Indeed , 
the  ability  to  merge  media  within  one 
device ,  to  migrate  from  one  to  another, 
is  the  guiding  principle  behind  the 
KODAK  I MAC  ELI  NK  Product  and 
KODAK  OPTISTAR  Product  families. 

Kodak  also  offers  a  complete 
and  growing  array  of  imaging  solutions 
for  customer  service,  office  operations, 
records  management  and  the  computer 
room.  For  imaging  solutions  to  your 
business  needs,  by  all  means  talk  to 
your  local  Kodak  office,  or  an 
authorized  Kodak  representative.  Or 
call  7  800  445-6325,  Ext.  350. 


It’s  not  about  reaching  limits.  It’s  about  rising 
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Rising  to  the 
challenge  of  today 
takes  more  than  yester¬ 
days  news.  To  be  truly 
competitive,  you  have  to  raise 
your  computing  capabilities  to  a 
whole  new  level.  That’s  what  OS/2® 
was  designed  to  do. 

Start  with  Presentation  Manager,” 
a  graphical,  friendly  interface  that’s  easy  to 
use.  Then  add  other  advantages,  like  true 
multitasking  instead  of  slower,  less  dependable 
task- switching.  With  “crash”  protection,  if  one  OS/2 
application  fails,  your  others  remain  intact,  so 
there’s  no  need  to  reboot,  reconnect,  or  reconfig¬ 
ure.  And  OS/2  was  designed  with  networking  in 
mind,  giving  you  easy  access  to  integrated  com¬ 
munications,  database  and  LAN  solutions*  But  it 
doesn’t  stop  there.  The  next  version,  OS/2  2.0, 
will  soon  offer  even  more. 

OS/2  2.0  is  being  designed  to  be  easier  to 
install  as  well  as  provide  a  better  DOS  than  DOS, 
a  better  Windows™  than  Windows,  and  a  better 
OS/2  than  OS/2  operating  environment.  It’s  also 
being  designed  to  let  you  run  OS/2,  DOS  and 
Windows  applications  simultaneously,  with  more 
available  memory  and  access  to  a  broad  range 
of  applications  created  for  those  environments. 

With  so  many  innovations,  it’s  clear  OS/2  2.0  will 
give  you  more.  In  fact,  the  only  thing  that’s  less, 
is  the  price. 

Act  now  and  you  can  buy  OS/2  1.3  SE  for  just 
$99,  if  you  own  IBM  DOS.  If  not,  you  can  buy 
OS/2  1.3  SE  at  the  new  low  price  of  $150.  In  either 
case,  you’ll  be  eligible  to  get  an  upgrade  to  OS/2  2.0 
upon  release,  at  no  extra  charge**  To  order  OS/2  1.3, 
call  1  800  342-6672  or  contact  your  IBM 
Authorized  Remarketer  or  IBM  marketing  repre¬ 
sentative.  Because  there’s  never  been  a  better  time 
to  stop  reaching  limits,  and  start  rising  above  them. 


VIEWPOINT 


EDITORIAL 

Don’t  back  down 

It  will  be  months,  perhaps  even  years,  before 
the  effects  of  last  week’s  whirlwind  drama 
in  Moscow  are  fully  played  out  in  politics  and 
business.  For  now,  the  situation  is  best 
characterized  as  uncertain.  Businesses,  of 
course,  detest  uncertainty.  For  technology  com¬ 
panies,  there  will  be  a  lot  of  hand-wringing  in  the 
coming  months  over  whether  to  continue  the 
modest  investments  they  have  made  in  the  Soviet 
market. 

For  the  Bush  administration,  which  generally 
has  not  favored  technology  exchanges  of  any 
kind,  the  situation  could  provide  further  evidence 
that  those  contacts  are  risky. 

But  while  recognizing  that  a  risk  does  exist,  we 
submit  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  let  too  much 
caution  undermine  the  role  that  critical  technol¬ 
ogy  can  play  in  the  emergence  of  a  new  Soviet 
Union.  On  the  contrary,  a  vigorous  exchange  of 
technology  is  now  even  more  necessary. 

Some  examples:  Since  the  advent  of  Glasnost, 
dissident  media  have  flourished  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Many  of  the  thousands  of  journals  that 
have  emerged  are  produced  on  inexpensive  com¬ 
puterized  word-processing  or  publishing  systems 
that  were  unavailable  just  a  few  years  ago.  Soviet 
students  now  exchange  messages  with  American 
students  over  computer  bulletin  boards.  The  So¬ 
viet  government  is  now  considering  a  massive 
overhaul  of  its  communications  systems  that 
would  bring  them  up  to  par  with  those  of  Western 
countries  and  enable  developing  Soviet  business¬ 
es  to  compete  more  effectively  on  the  world 
stage. 

As  free  expression  takes  hold  in  the  East,  com¬ 
puters  are  becoming  a  key  vehicle  for  connecting 
ideas  and  ideologies  around  the  world.  It’s  not  too 
surprising  that  the  first  action  of  the  coup  gov¬ 
ernment  last  week  was  to  impose  strict  controls 
on  the  flow  of  information  within  the  country. 

To  the  totalitarians,  the  prospect  of  a  people 
empowered  by  information  is  more  terrifying 
than  the  barrel  of  any  gun.  That  the  people  of  the 
Russian  republic,  hardened  by  two  years  of  near 
starvation,  would  muster  the  strength  to  rally 
around  that  concept  despite  the  misery  they  have 
endured  is  a  testament  to  how  dearly  information 
is  held. 

Technology  offers  more  than  just  information 
to  the  Soviet  people.  It  also  holds  hope  for  a 
brighter  future.  The  Bush  administration  has 
been  reluctant  to  commit  financial  aid  to  Mos¬ 
cow.  But  few  would  argue  that  contributing  tech¬ 
nologies  that  help  a  country's  economy  recover 
and  promise  its  people  a  part  of  the  world’s  fast¬ 
est  growing  market  would  do  anything  but  ad¬ 
vance  the  forces  of  change  now  taking  hold. 

The  administration  over  the  years  has  also  un¬ 
derstandably  focused  on  the  dark  side  of  technol¬ 
ogy’s  potential  in  formulating  its  trade  policy  to¬ 
ward  the  Soviet  Union.  But  now  is  not  the  time  to 
cut  off  the  kind  of  aid  that  contributes  to  the  en¬ 
lightenment  of  the  Soviet  people. 

The  popular  resistance  to  last  week’s  coup 
shows  that  the  thirst  for  information  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  cost  of  a  few  machines. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


What’s  in  a  title? 

In  regard  to  a  letter  recently 
published  in  Computerworld  ti¬ 
tled  “Users,  speak  up!”  [CW, 
Aug.  12],  I  am  afraid  that  some  of 
your  readers  may  be  missing  the 
point  behind  certification. 

If  they  recheck  the  original 
article  —  “Developer  certifica¬ 
tion  sparks  battle  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey”  [CW,  July  15]  —  along  with 
others,  they  may  see  a  pattern 
forming.  Most  of  the  certifica¬ 
tions  are  created  and  pushed  into 
being  by  associations. 

These  associations  then  pro¬ 
duce  certification  classes  that  at¬ 
tendees  pay  to  take  part  in.  I  may 
be  getting  paranoid,  but  are  the 
authors  attempting  to  tell  us 
something?  The  New  Jersey  bill 
has  a  renewable-for-a-fee  clause 
—  another  new  tax? 

In  business  reality,  progress 
and  productivity  are  not  mea¬ 
sured  by  titles.  A  title  or  perhaps 
a  certification  is  really  a  method 
of  sorting  individuals  into  the 
proper  pile. 

David  Carlson 
Senior  software  developer 

Global  knowledge 

Your  insert  titled  “Adventures 
In  The  New  Europe”  [CW,  Aug. 
12]  was  very  interesting  and  in¬ 
formative.  We  here  in  the  U.S. 
are  starved  for  vital  information 
about  our  IS  competitors  in  both 
Europe  and  Asia. 

As  your  articles  pointed  out, 
communication  between  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  is  bound  to  be 
their  No.  1  problem.  The  old, 
state-operated  Postal  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  organiza¬ 
tions  are  not  easy  to  change.  I 
think  we  already  knew  that  to  be 
the  Europeans’  biggest  informa¬ 
tion  systems  problem.  The 


Asians  are  probably  up  against 
similar  obstacles. 

Until  they  overcome  these 
obstacles,  we  here  in  the  States 
can  probably  enjoy  a  competitive 
advantage.  But  for  how  long? 

There  are,  however,  other 
areas  where  I  suspect  both  the 
Asians  and  the  Europeans  are 
overtaking  us.  Such  areas  are 
computer-aided  systems  engi¬ 
neering,  project  management 
and  knowledge-based  systems. 

How  well  do  they  fare  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  U.S.?  Could  you 
possibly  cover  some  of  these  dif¬ 
ferences  in  your  coming  issues? 
It  is  important  for  us  to  know  as 
much  about  the  competition  as 
possible. 

Ernst  Bak 
Fairfield,  Calif 

Beyond  IS  skills 

The  letter  titled  “Driving  the 
wagon”  [CW,  Aug.  12],  which 
objected  to  a  July  15  Viewpoint 
article  comparing  an  IS  profes¬ 
sional  to  a  wagon  master  [“Get 
off  the  wagon  train  while  you 
have  a  chance”],  reflects  the 
very  reason  why  information 
systems  is  so  poorly  understood 
and  lacks  respect. 

Mr.  Miller  seems  not  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  wagon  master 
was  a  manager.  As  such,  he  did 
not  have  to  know  “techie”  mat¬ 
ters.  He  may  have,  at  one  time, 
fixed  broken  wheels  and  shoed 
horses.  But,  as  a  wagon  master, 
he  did  have  to  know  how  to  man¬ 
age  the  overall  aspects  of  the 
wagon  train.  An  old  caveat 
warns:  “A  knowledge  of  pro¬ 
gramming  does  not  make  an  IS 
professional.” 

A  pure  programmer  is  not  an 
IS  professional,  and  let  us  hope 
this  never  changes.  Universities, 
also  please  take  notice! 


In  my  34  years  in  data  pro¬ 
cessing,  I  once  programmed,  de¬ 
signed  systems  and  read  memo¬ 
ry  dumps.  Then,  when  I  grew  up, 
I  gave  up  such  childish  things  and 
became  an  IS  professional.  I  did 
so  by  learning  the  management, 
business  and  controls  aspects  of 
IS. 

Richard  A.  Katzman 
Richard  A.  Katzman 
Associates 
New  Cumberland,  Pa. 

Who’s  the  fool? 

I  am  writing  to  make  a  few  com¬ 
ments  about  the  Advanced 
Technology  item  “Thinking 
about  Turing”  [CW,  Aug.  12].  I 
am  not  sure  which  is  more  irk¬ 
some:  the  methodology  being 
used  or  the  idea  that  fooling  a  hu¬ 
man  interrogator  is  basis  for  con¬ 
cluding  that  the  computer  is  a 
thinking  machine. 

It  does  not  say  much  about 
the  state  of  the  art  in  computer 
thinking  if  all  a  computer  has  to 
do  is  pass  a  P.  T.  Bamum  test 
with  some  guy  on  the  street  to 
prove  itself. 

I  would  hate  to  be  on  an  air¬ 
plane  rim  by  a  “thinking  comput¬ 
er”  whose  claim  to  fame  is  that  it 
“fools  some  of  the  people  some 
of  the  time.” 

NellaLauni 
Systems  analyst 
Burtonsville,  Md. 


Computerworld  welcomes  com¬ 
ments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  brevity  and 
clarity  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Bill  Laberis,  Editor  In  Chief, 
Computerworld,  P.O.  Box  9171, 
375 Cochituate Road,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  01 701.  Fax  number: 
(508)  875-8931;  MCI  Mail: 
COMPUTERWORLD.  Please 
include  a  phone  number  for  ver¬ 
ification. 
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Down-home  high-tech  lessons 

Think  you  know  it  all  about  strategic  use  of  technology?  Meet  a  master 


RICHARD  VIETS 


A  colleague  and  I 
slid  into  Sonny's 
Taxi  at  the  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla., 
airport  and  got 
more  than  a  ride 
I  to  our  customer 
meeting  downtown  —  we  got  a 
microlesson  in  the  strategic  use 
of  high-tech  communications  for 
competitive  advantage. 

The  first  thing  we  noticed 
was  that  Sonny’s  windows  were 
open  and,  this  being  July  in  Flori¬ 
da,  all  the  high  tech  we  were 
hoping  for  was  air-conditioning. 
That  sweaty  fear  was  allayed  as 
our  driver  started  the  engine, 
rolled  up  the  windows  and  hit  the 
road. 

I  took  a  closer  look  at  the  driv¬ 
er  and  saw  someone’s  Southern 
grandpa,  complete  with  white 
hair,  a  hearing  aid,  a  baseball  cap 
and  a  body  that  spoke  volumes 
concerning  the  quality  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  barbecue. 

I’m  in  a  high-tech  business. 
I’m  used  to  talking  and  writing 
about  the  strategic  advantages 
of  X.400,  IBM’s  Systems  Net¬ 
work  Architecture  Distribution 
Services  and  other  electronic 
mail  gateways,  mail-enabled  ap¬ 
plications  and  modem  business 
communications  in  general.  I 
cheerfully  and  immediately 
typed  Sonny  as  someone  who 
might  know  a  good  restaurant 
for  a  business  lunch  but  was  un¬ 
likely  to  have  much  else  to  offer. 

But  when  my  colleague  asked 
our  driver  if  he  took  appoint¬ 


ments  (she  had  a  flight  out  the 
same  afternoon),  I  got  an  unex¬ 
pected  lesson  in  the  high-tech 
gospel  according  to  Sonny. 

“I  sure  do  take  appoint¬ 
ments,”  he  said,  handing  back 
a  business  card.  “I’m  the  Sonny 
of  Sonny’s  Taxi.  The  number 
on  the  front  there 
is  my  answering 
service,  which 
can  reach  me  on  \K 
my  digital  read-  \ 

out  pager.  The 
number  on  the 
back  is  this  here 
cellular  phone,  so 
you  can  talk  to  me 
direct.  If  you  call 
the  cab  phone  and 
I’m  not  sittin’ 
here,  you’ll  get 
my  voice  mail  and 
the  phone  compa¬ 
ny  will  signal  my 
beeper,  too.” 

I  took  a  closer  look 
at  this  “good  ol’  boy”  and 
told  him  installing  a  cellular 
phone  was  a  pretty  modern  idea. 

“Can’t  be  in  this  business 
without  one,”  he  replied,  which 
made  me  smile.  It  was  amusing 
to  see  that  even  grandfatherly 
types  who  should  be  collecting 
Social  Security  were  not  im¬ 
mune  to  the  conviction  we  all 
sometimes  get  that  work  would 
be  impossible  if  we  lacked  some 
gadget,  even  though  we  got 
along  fine  without  it  for  years. 

“Sure,”  I  said.  “I’ll  bet  you’ve 
been  driving  for  years  and 
you’ve  had  the  phone  for,  what? 
A  year  or  two?” 


“Nooo,  I  bought  this  from  Ra¬ 
dio  Shack  in  '84.  Cost  1,500 
bucks  —  cheapest  available 
then.  Today  the  same  one  would 
cost  less  than  a  third  of  that.” 

I  was  nonplussed.  This  geezer 
had  a  cellular  phone  in  ’84?  I 
don’t  even  have  one  in  ’91.  He 
then  proceeded  to  deliver 
his  lesson  in  how  to  use 
technology  for  competi¬ 
tive  business  advantage. 

“That  was  the  year  the 
city  council  deregulated 
the  taxi  business 


here.  I  decided 
to  go  independent, 
using  the  cellular  phone 
to  cut  out  the  dispatcher.  I 
save  on  payroll,  talk  directly  to 
the  customer  and  give  better 
service.  The  council  took  some 
convincing  because  they’d  never 
heard  of  not  using  dispatchers.  I 
finally  got  the  city  attorney  to 
admit  that  going  cellular  met  the 
requirements.” 

Sonny  had  reacted  seven 
years  earlier  to  changes  in  the 


regulatory  climate  and  to  a  tech¬ 
nical  advance,  coupling  a  new 
business  opportunity  with  a  lead¬ 
ing-edge  communications  tech¬ 
nology  to  launch  a  successful 
new  business  —  a  crystal-clear 
case  of  the  strategic  use  of  com¬ 
munications  technology. 

My  colleague  and  I  used  Son¬ 
ny’s  services  off  and  on  all  that 
day.  We’d  leave  meetings  where 
we  talked  with  customers  about 
our  latest  offerings  in  E-mail, 
X.400,  fax  gateways  and  mail- 
enabled  applications  and  minutes 
later,  there  was  Sonny.  Our  only 
problem  at  times  was  finding  a 
phone,  a  problem  we  wouldn’t 
have  had  if  we  were  as  forward- 
thinking  as  ol’  Sonny. 

My  encounter  with  Sonny  il¬ 
lustrates  several 
important  les¬ 
sons.  Any  enter¬ 
prise  can  poten¬ 
tially  benefit  from 
the  advantages 
technology  has  to 
offer.  The  edge 
technology  pro- 
\  /  vides  need  not  be 

V-i  I.  dramatic  but  can 

^  \  *7  instead  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  many  small 
but  sharp  advan¬ 
tages. 

I’m  the  high- 
tech  guy  and  Son¬ 
ny’s  a  good  ol’ 
boy,  but  he  was 
dishing  out  the 
practical  lessons 
that  day  . . .  and 
to  think  I  was 
worried  that  he  wouldn’t  have 
air-conditioning! 


i 


Richard  McGuire 


Viets  is  marketing  director  at  Fischer 
International  Systems  Corp.,  an  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  and  security  products  ven¬ 
dor  in  Naples,  Fla. 


New  technology  isn’t 
always  the  best  answer 


LARRY  M.  SINGER 

If  new  and  better 
technology  is  the 
answer,  what  is 
the  question? 

Let’s  be  hon¬ 
est.  The  ques¬ 
tion,  problem  or 
challenge  of  the  moment  doesn’t 
matter.  Information  systems 
managers  are  tempted  to  give 
the  same  “but  all  we  need  is  the 
newest  gizmo”  answer  to  every¬ 
thing. 

You  want  more  projects  done 
with  the  same  number  of  people, 
Mr.  CEO?  This  impressive  code 
generator  will  churn  out  new  ap¬ 
plications  20%  faster. 

You  need  business  systems 
better  tuned  to  actual  business 
needs?  Just  let  us  buy  this  com¬ 
puter-aided  software  engineer¬ 
ing  (CASE)  product  and  watch 
how  quickly  we  design  the  most 


difficult  pricing  application. 

You  want  more  flexible  re¬ 
ports?  Just  sign  the  purchase  or¬ 
der  for  a  new  relational  database, 
and  we  promise  to  give  you  in¬ 
stant  information. 

You  say  that  IS  spends  too 
much  time  maintaining  existing 
applications?  Just  give  us  your 
OK  for  a  reverse-engineering 
tool  that  is  guaranteed  to  let  pro¬ 
grammers  figure  out  the  worst 
programs. 

Answers  for  everything 

The  software  and  hardware  in¬ 
dustries  have  an  answer  for  ev¬ 
ery  problem  faced  by  every  IS 
shop  in  the  U.S.  But  are  they 
really  the  right  answers? 

Let's  be  honest  again.  When 
was  the  last  time  you  saw  a  tech¬ 
nological  wonder  solve  a  real 
problem  without  introducing 
new  problems? 

That’s  OK.  No  need  to  be  em¬ 


barrassed.  We  are  all  guilty  of 
looking  for  the  magic  bullet,  the 
silver  arrow  or  the  golden  key 
that  will  bring  us  happiness  and 
control. 

Consider  your  most  critical 
problem.  Put  on  your  managerial 
hat,  close  the  door,  and  do  what 
we  tell  our  users:  Analyze  your 
problems  without  presupposing 
the  solutions. 

Is  the  reason  for  low  produc¬ 
tivity  really  inefficient  technol¬ 
ogy?  Compare  your  best  per¬ 
formers  with  your  worst  per¬ 
formers,  and  you  often  see  a 
difference  of  50%,  100%  or 
200%.  If  they  all  use  the  same 
technology,  isn’t  the  difference 
more  likely  because  of  some 
combination  of  training,  person¬ 
ality,  motivation,  environment, 
supervision  and  direction  —  ar¬ 
eas  that  are  commonly  referred 
to  as  “people  issues”? 

Consider  the  growing  mainte¬ 
nance  budget.  Is  the  production 
support  staff  working  smart?  Do 
they  share  information,  hints 
and  knowledge?  Do  they  know 
the  tricks  of  solving  production 
problems  and  allocating  their 
time  efficiently?  If  not,  what 


you’ve  got  is  a  management  di¬ 
rection  issue. 

Do  project  teams  understand 
the  detailed  business  require¬ 
ments?  When  new  applications 
fail  to  meet  business  objectives, 
perhaps  the  problem  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  issue. 

It’s  easy  to  ignore  the  under¬ 
lying  reasons  for  problems  and 
grasp  at  the  latest  technological 
straw.  The  search  for  productiv¬ 
ity  in  the  face  of  tight  budgets  is 
the  latest  example. 

Examining  sophisticated 
front-end  CASE  tools  is  more 
glamorous  than  analyzing  the  un¬ 
derlying  motivational  patterns  of 
poor  performers.  And  admiring 
the  potential  of  object-oriented 
programming  is  definitely  more 
fun  than  performing  work-load 
analyses  to  match  assignments 
with  skill  levels. 

The  point  is,  though,  that 
managerial  actions  may  answer 
the  question  a  lot  more  directly 
than  new  technology. 


Singer  is  the  author  of  two  books  on  in¬ 
formation  technology  and  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Guide  to  Communications  for 
MIS  Professionals . 


Look  on  the 
bright  side 

MICHAEL  B.  COHN 

tm  I  You  hear  it  on 
the  news.  You 
read  it  in  the 
papers.  Informa¬ 
tion  systems  is  in 
trouble.  Ameri- 
_  can  high  tech  has 
hit  the  skids.  Sales  forecasts  are 
bleak,  layoffs  are  multiplying, 
and  the  Japanese  are  eating  our 
lunch. 

There’s  nothing  funny  about 
another  vendor  going  belly  up  or 
3,000  more  of  us  losing  our  jobs. 
But  should  we  throw  in  the  tow¬ 
el?  Give  in  to  the  gloom? 

Nah.  Let’s  get  positive  and 
look  on  the  bright  side.  We’ve 
been  through  worse.  Besides,  if 
you  look  hard,  there’s  lots  of 
good  news  about  IS. 

Here  are  just  some  of  the  pos¬ 
itive  indicators  you  may  have 
missed: 

•  Headhunters  in  Cleveland  re¬ 
port  a  huge  increase  in  $75,000 
per  year  placements.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  half  of  these  were  for  a 
company  that  never  lasted  three 
weeks  in  the  same  place. 

•  Technical  school  graduates  are 
still  very  much  in  demand.  Stud¬ 
ies  show  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
IS  guarantees  at  least  two  job  of¬ 
fers:  second-shift  operator  and 
third-shift  operator. 

•  The  U.S.  is  the  leading  produc¬ 
er  of  many  high-tech  products, 
such  as  those  X  and  O  printout 
portraits  of  famous  people. 

•  Consulting  hours  are  up.  One 
Big  Six  firm  billed  more  IS  hours 
last  month  than  ever  before.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  all  of  these  were  for 
the  same  project,  which  is  now 
60  man-years  behind  schedule. 

•  There  are  more  lawyers  out  of 
work  than  there  are  program¬ 
mers  out  of  work. 

•  Hardware  reliability  is  at  its 
highest.  Operations  managers 
now  indicate  that  systems  al¬ 
most  never  go  down,  except  on 
Friday  nights  at  month’s  end  or 
whenever  they  have  box  seats 
for  the  ball  game. 

•  IS  management  no  longer  con¬ 
siders  itself  underpaid.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  survey,  middle  managers 
revealed  they  were  satisfied 
with  their  last  paycheck,  except 
for  those  whose  last  paycheck 
really  was  their  last  paycheck. 

•  So  much  Cobol  will  be  written 
this  year  that  there  will  be  a  new 
line  of  code  for  every  man,  wom¬ 
an  and  child  alive  today  . . .  and 
that’s  probably  who  it  will  take 
to  maintain  the  stuff. 

•  By  year’s  end,  open  architec¬ 
tures  and  interfaces  will  allow 
virtually  all  systems  to  talk  to 
one  another.  And  maybe,  by  the 
end  of  the  decade,  some  of  them 
might  listen. 

Cohn  is  trying  to  be  a  computer  sales¬ 
man  in  Atlanta. 
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SOFTWARE  AG  helps  Burlington  Air  Express 

keep  track  of  the  little  things. 


When  you  move  unusual  cargo,  you  can’t 
let  it  slip  through  your  fingers.  Case  in  point:  the 
whale  Burlington  Air  Express  once  transported 
via  a  727  from  Oakland  to  San  Diego. 

Burlington  specializes  in  shipping  freight 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes  across  the  U.S.  And 
whether  it’s  massive  mammals  or  mahogany 
desks,  every  step  of  every  journey  must  be 
carefully  tracked. 

That’s  why  Burlington  looks  to  SOFTWARE  AG. 
Using  NATURAL  and  ADABAS,  our  4th  Generation 
Technology  and  adaptable  database  manager, 
Burlington  is  able  to  create  information  systems 


that  are  more  flexible  than  the  hierarchical  databases 
which  have  been  popular  in  the  market. 

James  G.  Smallman,  Burlington’s  Senior  VP 
of  Information  Services,  says  that  one  of  the 
company’s  major  needs  is  to  act  as  an  extension 
of  its  customers’  systems.  Because  those  clients 
use  a  variety  of  computing  environments,  “the 
ability  of  SOFTWARE  AG  products  to  communicate 
with  different  operating  systems  and  hardware  is 
a  real  plus.” 

Smallman  also  extols  the  speed  with  which 
applications  are  developed  using  SOFTWARE  AG 
technology.  Fie  reports  that,  thanks  to  NATURAL 


and  ADABAS,  an  important  project  was  completed 
in  just  500  hours  instead  of  the  projected  1 ,100. 
“SOFTWARE  AG  really  offers  a  better  way  to 
manage  our  business,”  concludes  Smallman. 

That  statement  goes  for  thousands  of  other 
companies  as  well.  And  that’s  no  fish  story.  To 
learn  more,  call  1-800-843-9534.  (In  Virginia,  call 
703-860-5050;  in  Canada,  call  519-622-0889.) 

Your  success  is  how 
we  measure  ours. 


. 
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CI surveys 

RS/6000 

In  a  recent  look  at  IBM’s 
customer  base  for  the 
Unix-based  RISC  Sys¬ 
tem/6000  line  and  the  pro¬ 
prietary  Application  Sys¬ 
tem/400  family,  market 
researcher  Computer 
Intelligence  /  Inf ocorp 
found  “very  little  current 
overlap”  in  sites  installing 
RS/6000s  and  AS/400s. 
One  reason  is  the  vast  dif¬ 
ferences  in  software 
availability  —  with 
AS/400  applications  far 
outnumbering  RS/6000 
software  packages  — 
and  reluctance  to  adopt 
Unix  strategies  yet,  CI 
noted. 

The  largest  industry 
group  buying  either  sys¬ 
tem  turns  out  to  be 
wholesale/retail,  followed 
by  medical/education 
buyers.  More  than  half 
(53%)  of  the  RS/6000  es¬ 
tablishments  fall  into  the 
small  firm  category,  and 
the  most  popular  machine 
(59%  of  ail  sold)  is  the 
low-end  RS/6000  Model 
320.  The  AS/400’s  low- 
end  C4  and  C6  models  are 
also  big  sellers. 

Executive  Software, 
Inc.  in  Glendale,  Calif., 
last  month  issued  an  un¬ 
usual  guarantee  that  pits 
its  Diskeeper/Plus  disk 
defragmenter  product 
against  an  as-yet-unan- 
nounced  defragmenter 
from  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  Users  who  buy  Dis¬ 
keeper/Plus  now  through 
Sept.  30  can  get  a  full  re¬ 
fund  if  they  decide  DEC’s 
product  is  better. 


Open  systems  user  groups  lead  the  way 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

CW  STAFF 


Frustrated  with  the  slow  pace  of 
standardization  in  the  open  sys¬ 
tems  market,  several  user  orga¬ 
nizations  are  banding  together 
and  trying  to  push 
vendors  toward  pro¬ 
viding  systems  that 
meet  their  needs. 

Two  recently 
formed  user  organi¬ 
zations  are  telling 
vendors  exactly 
what  they  want  in  an 
open  system.  One,  a 
loosely  allied  group  of  10  large 
private-sector  firms  with  no  for¬ 
mal  title  or  charter,  is  circulating 
among  vendors  a  list  of  technol¬ 
ogies  they  would  like  to  see  im¬ 
plemented  by  1992  and  by  1994. 
That  group  includes  companies 
such  as  Du  Pont  Co.,  American 
Airlines,  General  Motors  Corp. 
and  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

The  second  user  group,  called 
Open  User  Recommended  Sys¬ 
tems,  will  deal  with  issues  sur¬ 
rounding  multivendor  systems, 
such  as  support  and  service  (see 
story  at  right). 

Users  are  making  their  voices 


heard  in  other  ways  as  well. 
X/Open  Consortium  Ltd.,  the 
open  systems  consortium,  said  it 
will  reorganize  to  give  users  a 
greater  voice  in  what  until  now 
has  been  primarily  a  vendor- 
driven  group.  Key  moves  will  in¬ 
clude  making  the 
X/Open  user  council 
the  organization’s 
primary  decision¬ 
making  group  and 
establishing  an  office 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Bob  Lewin,  X/ 
Open’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations 
for  North  America,  said  the  reor¬ 
ganization  was  brought  about  by 
user  frustration  evidenced  by 
slower  sales  and  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  user  groups.  “Obviously, 
user  groups  are  forming  because 
something  is  unfulfilled.  They 
want  people  on  the  supply  side  to 
hear  their  business  needs  and  re¬ 
act  to  them,”  Lewin  said. 

Group  of  1 0 

One  of  these  new  groups  is  the 
10-member  organization  that  re¬ 
mains  nameless  but  has  been  in¬ 
formally  dubbed  the  Group  of  10. 
“We  didn’t  want  to  establish  a 


formal  identity  at  this  point,” 
said  James  Collins,  manager  of 
the  open  systems  program  office 


at  Du  Pont  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  the  group’s  spokesman. 

Continued  on  page  32 


Yours,  mine  & . . . 


Make  way  for  OURS,  the  newest  open  systems  user 
group  to  go  public.  The  group,  whose  acronym 
stands  for  Open  User  Recommended  Systems,  will 
address  issues  and  problems  surrounding  multi¬ 
vendor  systems. 

“Increasingly,  the  solutions  we  buy  are  from  a  multiplicity  of 
vendors,”  said  OURS  interim  Chairwoman  Elaine  Bond,  who  is 
also  senior  vice  president  of  the  corporate  systems  group  at 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  “Education,  testing,  quality,  support 
and  service  are  all  more  difficult  in  that  environment.  It  would 
be  rational  to  find  some  way  to  orchestrate  user  voices  and 
communicate  with  vendors  to  address  these  concerns.” 

OURS  will  hold  its  first  general  meeting  in  mid-October  to 
decide  which  specific  issues  it  will  address. 

Among  the  14  or  so  user  members  of  the  organizing  commit¬ 
tee  are  Avon  Products,  Inc.,  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Shell  In¬ 
ternational  Petroleum,  Sara  Lee  Corp.,  the  American  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Lufthansa  German 
Airlines.  Additionally,  some  19  vendors  have  expressed  interest 
in  meeting  with  the  group,  Bond  said. 

She  said  she  hopes  that  some  vendors  will  join  the  organizing 
committee.  “We  can’t  dance  without  them.  I  am  delighted  that 
vendors  are  trying  to  behave  responsibly  and  openly.” 

JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 


IBM  envisions  LANs  in 
the  repository’s  future 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CW  STAFF 


IBM  plans  to  accommodate  lo¬ 
cal-area  networks  in  its  reposi¬ 
tory-based  application  develop¬ 
ment  strategy,  but  users  will  not 
likely  see  any  results  of  this  plan 
for  some  time. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Robert 
Libutti,  director  of  market  strat¬ 
egy  at  IBM’s  Programming  Sys¬ 


tems  Division,  said  IBM  is  not 
moving  away  from  its  host-based 
strategy  for  application  develop¬ 
ment  but  recognizes  that  other 
environments  need  to  be  includ¬ 
ed.  He  said  IBM  may  also  pro¬ 
vide  a  LAN-based  repository 
someday,  but  “the  world  isn’t 
beating  a  path  to  anyone’s  door 
for  that.” 

Since  introducing  AD/Cycle 
nearly  two  years  ago,  IBM  has 


stayed  focused  on  host-based  ap¬ 
plication  development,  which 
does  not  reflect  that  complete 
application  development  picture. 

Branching  out 

Currently,  Repository  Manager, 
the  central  software  component 
of  AD/Cycle,  is  available  under 
MVS,  and  there  are  plans  to  pro¬ 
vide  it  on  two  other  host  plat¬ 
forms,  VM  and  OS/400. 

“We  will  see  an  evolution  of 
the  repository  function  provid¬ 
ing  a  single  point  of  control  and 
then  the  need  for  an  operational 
repository-type  function,”  Li¬ 
butti  said.  “It  won’t  be  as  exten¬ 
sive,  but  is  it  going  to  happen?  I 


think  it  will,  but  this  is  not  a  near- 
term  thing.” 

Libutti  said  the  goal  would  be 
to  provide  a  Repository  Manag¬ 
er  subset,  something  he  likened 
to  a  cache  repository,  that  could 
be  downloaded  from  a  host  to  a 
LAN  server.  With  this  setup, 
programmers  in  a  work-group 
environment  could  use  this  local 
piece  of  Repository  Manager. 
Then  the  data  could  be  brought 
back  up  to  the  host  and  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  main  repository. 

Libutti  stressed  that  it  will  be 
key  to  manage  all  aspects  of  de¬ 
velopment  —  whether  or  not  it 
is  on  a  LAN  or  host  —  from  one 
central  location. 
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Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  to  have  a  couple 
more  terminals  on  your  desk? 

You  could  eliminate  the  inconvenience,  lost  productivity,  and  system  overhead  associated  with 
logging  off  and  on  to  different  applications! 

BIMWNDOW  permits  multiple  terminal  sessions  to  be  active  concurrently  at  the  same  physical 
3270  CRT,  under  DOS  or  OS  VTAM.  The  user  may  switch  back  and  forth  instantly  between 
the  terminal  sessions  by  hitting  a  PA  or  PF  key.  The  terminal  sessions  may  be  in  the  same 
or  in  different  VT AM-connected  partitions/regions.  For  example,  one  session  might  be  logged 
on  to  a  CICS  partition  or  to  TSO  to  do  program  editing,  and  another  session  connected  to  a 
test  CICS  to  test  the  application  program  being  developed. 

Now  with  3270  data  compression  built  in! 

Call  for  full  documentation  or  free  30-day  trial. 

Price:  OS  —  $5600  or  $280/mo.,  DOS  —  $2800  or  $1 40/mo. 

BIM  has  15  system  software  products  for  improving  productivity  and  use  of  DOS/VSE,  OS,  and  CICS.  and  also  performs  systems 
programming  consulting.  Marketing  agents  in  most  countries. 
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Before  you  plunge  into  new  technology  make 


When  your  company  invests  in  Computer-Aided  Software  Engineering  (CASE),  an  experienced  supplier  is 
critical  to  your  ability  to  move  quickly  and  efficiently  to  full  productivity.  With  over  50,000  products  sold, 
KnowledgeWare  is  the  industry  leader.  Our  integrated,  methodology-independent  tools  offer  a  full  life-cycle 
solution  from  systems  planning  through  automatic  code  generation.  Our  experienced  support  team  can  help 


sure  you  know  what  lurks  beneath  the  surface. 


you  successfully  implement  CASE.  The  bottom  line  is  more  rapid  development  of 
quality  software  applications,  and  easier  ongoing  maintenance  of  those  applications 
as  business  requirements  change.  Call  1-800-338-4130  for  more  information.  With 
a  partner  like  KnowledgeWare,  you  can  make  the  leap  with  perfect  confidence. 

IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 


^  KnowiedgeWare 


The  Best  CASE  For  Your  Business 


A  good  mailing  list  is  hard  to  find. 

But . 

Look  no  further. 

You  just  found 


one. 


SUBSCRIBER  LIST 


y  Select  from  over  135,000  IS  professionals  in  both  computer 
and  non-computer  related  industries. 

!►  Target  to  CEO's  with  high  purchasing  power. 

!►  Mail  to  mainframe,  mini,  micro  computer  or  LAN 
involvement. 

y  Get  the  mailing  list  where  the  subscribers  pay  to  receive 
each  and  every  issue. 


Call  1-800-343-6474,  ext.  745 
(in  MA,  508-620-7745). 

Ask  for  Chip  Zaborowski 
or  FAX  your  request:  508-653-6155 

Give  us  your  name  and  address  and  well  send  you 
additional  information  on  the  Computerworld  subscriber  list. 
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Nissan  motors  with  AS/400s 


Fast  tracking  of  inventory,  shipments  aimed  at  speeding  sales  process 


ON  SITE 


BY  JEAN  S.  BOZMAN 

CW  STAFF 


BENICIA,  Calif.  —  Nissan  Mo¬ 
tor  Corp.’s  yearlong  conversion 
of  25  aging  IBM  8100  comput¬ 
ers  ended  this  month  with  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  Application  Sys¬ 
tem/400  computers  here  and  in 
Houston.  The  program,  which 
cost  nearly  $10  million  and  in¬ 
volved  9,000  hours  of  repro¬ 
gramming  Cobol  applications,  is 
intended  to  provide  a  speedy 
“snapshot”  of  the  inventory  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  cars  it  holds 
in  its  lots  —  and  to  reduce  ship¬ 
ping  time  to  dealers. 

Nissan  information  systems 
executives  said  they  believe  the 
revamping  of  computer  systems 
at  the  shipping  and  parts  distri¬ 
bution  centers  will  make  their 
firm  more  competitive  with  Japa¬ 
nese  import  giants  Toyota  Mo¬ 
tor  Corp.  and  Honda  Motor  Co. 
[CW,  March  11].  It  is  part  of  a 
larger  attempt  to  optimize  every 
element  of  Nissan’s  business  in 
the  U.S.,  which  delivers 
600,000  of  parent  Nissan  Motor 
Co.’s  3  million  cars  annually. 

However,  sales  have  fallen  off 
during  the  recession,  dropping 
in  some  markets.  Ports  that  used 
to  handle  50,000  cars  a  year  are 
handling  fewer  than  30,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  firm. 

Nissan’s  plan  is  to  leverage 
the  AS/400  network  to  “assign” 
cars  to  dealers  before  those  cars 
are  ever  unloaded  on  U.S.  docks, 


10  or  11  days  away  from  Japa¬ 
nese  factories  by  sea. 

That  will  speed  the  sales  pro¬ 
cess  once  the  vehicles  are  un¬ 
loaded,  said  Ronald  Horowitz, 


is  part  of  a  companywide  project 
called  Market-driven  Allocation 
and  Processing  System  (MAPS), 
which  will  be  installed  in  1992 
and  1993,  Horowitz  said.  At  the 


Nissan’s  network 

AS/ 400s  installed  in  the  past  year  at  Nissan  Motor  Corp.  's  Vehicle 
Processing  Centers  are  connected  by  leased  lines  to  Nissan’s  hub  in 
Los  Angeles 

Vehicle  Processing  Center  locations 
(1991  installation  date) 

Seattle 

(6/20) 


Benicia,  Calif. 

(8/21) 


Denver 

(3/13) 


Chicago 

.  (5/1 


Houston 

(8/14) 


Port  Elizabeth, 
N.J. 

(4/11) 

Norfolk,  Va. 

(5/22) 


Jacksonville, 

Fla. 

(5/8) 


Source:  Nissan 


CW  Chart:  Janell  Genovese 


manager  of  IS  at  Nissan’s  U.S. 
headquarters  in  Carson,  Calif., 
near  Los  Angeles. 

Forward  ho! 

Until  now,  Nissan  has  relied  on 
electronic  data  interchange 
(EDI)  terminals  and  faxes  pro¬ 
vided  by  truck  and  railroad  firms. 
By  1993,  however,  the  AS/400s 
will  host  EDI  software,  allowing 
for  better  tracking  of  car  ship¬ 
ments  and  interactive  queries 
with  shippers. 

That  forward-planning  ability 


same  time,  Nissan’s  1,100  deal¬ 
ers  nationwide  will  attempt  to 
project  market  demand  for  spe¬ 
cific  models  and  colors  of  cars, 
based  on  database  analysis. 

“MAPS  is  a  new  concept  in 
which  dealers  will  predict  trends 
in  their  local  markets  and  ask  the 
factory  to  build  the  cars  and  to 
ship  it,”  said  Ernie  Lautsch,  ve¬ 
hicle  processing  center  manager 
at  the  Benicia  port,  near  San 
Francisco.  The  AS/400s  would 
be  a  key  element  in  MAPS,  re¬ 
laying  orders  to  Nissan’s  fac¬ 


tories  in  Japan  and  Smyrna, 
Tenn.,  he  said. 

“We  have  to  keep  our  inven¬ 
tory  turning,”  Lautsch  said. 
“We’ll  be  able  to  reach  out  to  sea 
and  assign  cars  to  dealers  before 
they  arrive  at  our  docks.  Theo¬ 
retically,  we  could  assign  these 
cars  as  they  come  out  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  in  Japan.” 

After  the  cars  are  unloaded, 
in  batches  of  up  to  6,000,  they 
must  be  sent  by  truck  or  rail  to 
dealers  around  the  country.  The 
new  system  will  allow  port  man¬ 
agers  to  plan  on  “piggyback” 
shipments  that  consolidate  local 
drop-offs  at  dealer  lots,  port 
managers  said.  A  pilot  EDI  proj¬ 
ect  has  already  been  launched  in 
Avon  Lake,  Ohio. 

Speed  the  key 

The  first  result  of  the  conversion 
from  IBM  8100s  —  replaced  be¬ 
cause  IBM  has  discontinued  soft¬ 
ware  support  —  was  speed.  The 
AS/400  has  24M  bytes  of  main 
memory  and  operates  at  five  to 
10  times  the  speed  of  the  1982- 
vintage  IBM  8100s. 

An  inventory  application  that 
used  to  take  45  minutes  to  run 
on  the  IBM  8100  can  now  be  run 
in  eight  minutes,  said  Tom  Ho¬ 
gan,  vehicle  processing  center 
manager  in  Port  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
Overnight  reports  to  headquar¬ 
ters  are  accomplished  in  a  small 
fraction  of  the  previous  time. 

A  benefit  beyond  raw  pro¬ 
cessing  speed  is  the  ability  to  link 
the  car  processing  centers  at 
ports  from  Seattle  to  Norfolk, 
Va.,  so  that  shipping  managers 
can  exchange  information  elec¬ 
tronically.  Before  this,  managers 
at  the  10  major  U.S.  shipment 
centers  had  to  telephone  one  an¬ 
other  or  type  letters  that  were 


sent  by  fax. 

All  25  AS/400s  are  connected 
by  9.6K  bit/sec.  leased  lines  to 
the  central-site  IBM  3090  Mod¬ 
el  500  mainframe  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les.  Soon  the  lines  will  be  boost¬ 
ed  to  19.2K  bit/sec.,  Horowitz 
said. 


WE’LL  BE 

ABLE  to 
reach  out  to 
sea  and  assign  cars  to 
dealers  before  they 
arrive  at  our  docks.” 

ERNIE  LAUTSCH 
NISSAN 


By  year’s  end,  shipping  man¬ 
agers  and  parts  managers  will 
get  office  automation  software 
and  personal  computers  to  work 
with  the  data  generated  by  the 
AS/400s. 

“The  objective  is  to  use  the 
AS/400s  to  bring  the  regions  the 
type  of  office  automation  that 
headquarters  managers  have,” 
Horowitz  said. 

In  coming  months,  all  AS/400 
sites  will  receive  IBM  Personal 
System/2s  loaded  with  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.’s  Windows  3.0  and 
other  Microsoft  packages,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Excel  spreadsheet 
and  Microsoft  Word.  The  new 
PCs  will  bring  the  shipping  of¬ 
fices  into  the  Electronic  Age, 
taking  the  place  of  typewriters  in 
many  cases. 

Despite  the  complexity  of  the 
national  network,  Nissan  users 
said  they  expect  that  the  AS/400 
will  probably  be  more  hardy  than 
the  aging  IBM  8100s  were. 


Zeos  bolsters  system 
with  a  RAID  upgrade 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


When  it  is  crucial  that  an  applica¬ 
tion  runs  24  hours  a  day,  every 
day,  the  word  “downtime”  can 
send  IS  managers  running  for  as¬ 
pirin  bottles  and  antacid  tablets. 

Zeos  International  Ltd.  in 
New  Brighton,  Minn.,  is  such  a 
company.  The  rapidly  growing 
organization  manufactures  and 
sells  IBM  Personal  Computer 
clones  and  compatibles,  and  its 
MRP  II-based  software  system 
must  be  accessible  to  technicians 
around  the  clock. 

To  ensure  data  reliability  and 
system  uptime,  Zeos  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  redundant  array  of  inex¬ 
pensive  disks  (RAID)  subsystem 
from  Data  General  Corp.  in 
Westboro,  Mass. 

In  a  RAID  configuration, 
some  of  the  disk  resources  are 
redundant  so  that  the  array  re¬ 
mains  operational  in  the  event 


that  a  single  drive  fails. 

“We  cannot  afford  to  be  down 
for  disk  crashes,”  said  R.  Bruce 
Marsh,  information  systems 
manager  at  Zeos. 

The  company  is  using  the 
High  Availability  Disk  Array 
(HADA)  mass-storage  product 


from  DG  with  5G  bytes  of  mem¬ 
ory,  expandable  to  30G  bytes. 
The  disks  are  part  of  a  DG  Aviion 
6220  Server  running  an  Ether¬ 
net  PC  network. 

Marsh  said  that  the  master 
console  on  the  RAID  subsystem 
will  signal  if  a  drive  goes  bad,  al¬ 
lowing  IS  personnel  to  replace  it 
immediately  while  leaving  the 
operating  system  and  the  appli¬ 
cations  intact. 

The  primary  feature  of  DG’s 
HADA  product  is  this  ability  to 
be  repaired  under  power  by  the 


customer  without  affecting  op¬ 
erations. 

Combining  5V4-in.  disk  drives 
with  reduced  instruction  set 
computing  technology,  HADA 
offers  RAID  level  5  for  environ¬ 
ments  requiring  high-perfor¬ 
mance,  continuous  data  access 
and  RAID  1  for  disk-mirroring 
capabilities. 

Marsh  estimated  that  there 
are  300  PCs  on  the  network  but 
said  that  the  number  changes  ev¬ 
ery  day.  He  said  the  company  has 
about  650  employees  and  is 


growing  rapidly. 

Zeos  looked  at  similar  prod¬ 
ucts  before  the  purchase,  and 
while  several  vendors  offered 
disk-mirroring  capabilities,  only 
DG  offered  the  “hot-swap”  re¬ 
placement  feature. 

“This  is  a  very  new  technol¬ 
ogy,  and  the  RAID  capabilities 
made  the  entire  DG  system  very 
appealing,”  Marsh  said.  “Over¬ 
all,  the  reads  are  about  80%  fast¬ 
er  than  a  conventional  disk  read, 
which  makes  the  system  faster.” 
He  added  that  most  Zeos  em¬ 
ployees  will  be  doing  only  reads 
on  the  network. 

Currently,  Zeos  has  30  people 
on  the  networked  system,  and 
Marsh  said  he  hoped  to  have  300 
PCs  on  it  by  October. 

Noting  that  the  array  costs 
approximately  $50,000,  he  said 
Zeos  thought  the  price  was  “real 
reasonable  for  this  amount  of  se¬ 
curity.” 

DG’s  HADA  subsystem  has 
been  shipping  since  June.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  RAID  levels  1  and  5,  the 
system  supports  individual  disk 
operation. 

A  five-drive  configuration  is 
priced  starting  at  $59,000,  and  a 
30-drive  model  costs  $269,000. 


NCR  brings  out  its  own  RAID 


NCR  Corp.’s  Peripheral  Products  Divi¬ 
sion  last  week  took  the  wraps  off  one 
of  its  own  goodies  for  the  NCR  Sys¬ 
tem  3000  family  of  scalable,  micro- 
processor-based  computer  systems, 
announcing  a  line  of  disk  array  storage  subsys¬ 
tems.  The  storage  systems  use  a  technology 
called  RAID. 

The  6292  Disk  Array  Storage  Subsystem 
uses  3V2-in.  disks  and  can  support  236M-  and 
426M-byte  drives  in  its  first  release.  The  array 
of  236M-byte  drives  yields  1. 18G  bytes  of  stor¬ 


age  and  costs  $15,790.  The  426M-byte  disk 
gives  2.13G  bytes  of  storage  and  costs  $24,735. 

Both  versions  use  NCR’s  small  computer  sys¬ 
tems  interface  (SCSI)  RAID  chip  sets  and  come 
in  a  desktop  cabinet  measuring  714-  by  133/4-  by 
16  3/5  in. 

The  SCSI-2  interface,  with  its  10M  byte/sec. 
data  transfer  rate,  means  that  up  to  seven  of  the 
6292s  can  be  daisy-chained  on  a  single  SCSI 
host  adapter,  for  a  total  of  over  14G  bytes  of  ar¬ 
rayed  storage,  according  to  NCR. 

ELLIS  BOOKER 
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EDI  may  save  time,  money  for  Defense  Dept. 


BY  GARY  H.  ANTHES 

CW  STAFF 


LIVERMORE,  Calif.  —  If  Uncle  Sam 
drove  a  car,  it  would  have  a  “Born  to 
Shop”  bumper  sticker  on  it.  Now  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  is  poised  to  launch  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  may  some  day  banish  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  paper  that  accompanies  its  50,000 
daily  purchases. 

One  bullish  government  official  said 
the  program  will  return  $10  in  savings  for 
every  dollar  invested.  Vendors  should 
also  benefit:  Another  official  said  the  pilot 
program  could  reduce  the  time  from  or¬ 
der  to  bill  payment  for  many  buys  from  10 


weeks  to  less  than  one  week. 

By  1995,  the  U.S.  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  hopes  to  have  the  commerce  sys¬ 
tem,  based  on  electronic  data  interchange 
(EDI)  and  other  standards,  operational  for 
the  military  services  and  the  Defense  Lo¬ 
gistics  Agency,  which  account  for  70%  of 
federal  acquisitions.  Those  buys  use  200 
million  pieces  of  paper  annually. 

Lawrence  Livermore  National  Labora¬ 
tory  is  building  an  EDI  pilot  project  for 
some  50  test  vendors  at  three  Defense 
Department  procurement  offices:  the 
Wright-Patterson  Contracting  Center  in 
Dayton,  Ohio;  the  Defense  Personnel 
Support  Center  in  Philadelphia;  and  Law¬ 


rence  Livermore,  here.  That  pilot  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  begin  sending  data  in  three  or 
four  months. 

A  spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  said  the 
Lawrence  Livermore  system  or  one  simi¬ 
lar  to  it  will  eventually  handle  most  feder¬ 
al  purchases  under  $25,000  in  value. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Unix-based  EDI 
system  —  called  the  Electronic  Com¬ 
merce  Operational  Network  (ECON)  — 
is  a  “gateway  hub”  that  will  bridge  hun¬ 
dreds  of  networks  and  bulletin  boards 
used  by  government  and  businesses  into 
one  system.  Procurement  requests  will 
be  routed  to  commercial  information  ser¬ 


vices  and  will  be  posted  on  bulletin  boards 
for  access  by  would-be  suppliers  via  com¬ 
mercial  value-added  networks. 

For  security,  ECON  will  use  public-key 
cryptography  to  encrypt  documents, 
electronic  mail  and  electronic  signatures 
for  authentication.  Both  the  RSA  Data  Se¬ 
curity,  Inc.  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology  encryption  al¬ 
gorithms  will  be  offered.  The  system  will 
also  use  secure,  or  trusted,  versions  of 
Unix.  The  U.S.  Postal  Service,  which  is 
underwriting  part  of  the  pilot  program, 
will  register  and  certify  public  encryption 
keys  at  selected  post  offices. 

According  to  Lawrence  Livermore,  in¬ 
telligent  gateway  processors  at  key  feder¬ 
al  sites  will  process  EDI  messages  from 
different  makes  of  computers. 


Open  systems 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  27 


“There  are  already  too  many  groups 
out  there,”  he  said. 

Instead,  Collins  said,  “we  wanted  to  be 
a  catalyst  and  push  open  systems  along 
faster  than  they  would  be  through  the  ex¬ 
isting  channels.  We’re  trying  to  jump- 
start  the  process.” 

Collins  said  it  took  the  10  members 
about  three  months  to  develop  a  docu¬ 
ment  that  lists  technologies  in  25  areas 
that  they  would  like  vendors  to  imple¬ 
ment. 

By  1992,  the  document  said,  the  users 
would  like  to  see  vendors  adopt  specifica¬ 
tions  including  Posix,  the  Motif  user  in¬ 
terface,  the  X/Open  Portability  Guide 
(Version  3),  electronic  data  interchange, 
Office  Document  Architecture/Office 
Document  Interchange  Format,  X.400 
and  others. 

The  document,  which  was  mailed  to 
about  100  vendors  and  standards  organi¬ 
zations,  also  calls  for  users  and  vendors  to 
get  together  in  a  workshop  to  be  held  lat¬ 
er  this  year.  Sponsored  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology 
(NIST)  in  Gaithersburg,  Md.,  the  work¬ 
shop  will  define  a  process  for  how  the  var¬ 
ious  vendors  would  implement  the  tech¬ 
nologies  and  in  what  order. 

Another  participant  in  the  group  was 
William  Pater,  executive  director  for  in¬ 
formation  systems  management  at  Merck 
&  Co.  in  Rahway,  NJ.  “We’re  trying  to 
use  some  of  the  clout  of  major  users  to 
show  that  we’re  seriously  interested  in 
seeing  some  progress  toward  open  sys¬ 
tems.” 

So  far,  vendor  reaction  has  been  favor¬ 
able,  Collins  said,  although  no  one  has 
publicly  committed  to  supporting  all  of 
the  technologies  outlined  in  the  document 
by  the  specified  timetable. 

What  all  this  points  to  is  an  increasingly 
activist  user  community,  observers  said. 
“Users  have  been  relatively  passive,  but 
they’re  beginning  to  change  because  they 
look  at  what’s  happened,”  said  Judith 
Hurwitz,  vice  president  at  Patricia  Sey- 
bold’s  Office  Computing  Group  in  Boston. 
“Users  used  to  trust  vendors  completely, 
but  the  vendors  have  not  been  able  to  de¬ 
liver  the  technology  users  want  when 
they  want  it.  Open  systems  are  the  outlet 
for  this  frustration  and  lack  of  trust.” 

A1  Hankinson,  chief  of  NIST’s  Systems 
and  Software  Technology  Division  in  the 
computer  systems  laboratory,  said,  “This 
may  galvanize  the  suppliers  in  a  specific 
direction,  and  I  can’t  see  that  doing  any¬ 
thing  but  helping.” 
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Computer  Support  Corp. 


Island  Write,  Draw  &  Paint 

Island  Graphics  Corp. 


Avalon  Publisher 

Elan  Computer  Group  Inc. 
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Asterix 
Applix  Inc. 


Convenience  Plus 

Soft  science  Corp. 


ACCESS  20/20 
Access  Technology  Inc. 
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Rapport 

Clarity  Software  Inc. 


bbn/Slate 

BBN  Software  Products  Corp. 


According  to  most  UNIX'  users, 


Just  this  once,  we’d  like  to  lower 
your  expectations  of  what  a  Sun™ 
SPARCstation"  can  do.  Slightly. 

Because  while  nearly  everyone 
knows  Sun  for  high-end  technical 
work,  you  may  not  think  of  us  for 
your  day-to-day  business  tasks. 

A  misunderstanding  we’d  like 
to  correct. 

Let’s  begin  with  Lotus®  1-2-3,® 
dBASE  IV,®  and  WordPerfect.® 


They’re  the  most  popular  PC 
titles  in  their  class,  and  they  all  run 
on  Sun  SPARCstations. 

There’s  also  software  for  drawing, 
publishing,  and  presenting.  For  clip 
art,  faxing,  and  office  automation. 
More  than  60  business  programs 
available  now,  and  dozens  more  on 
the  way  (CorelDRAW  Ventura®  Pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Norton  Utilities,®  among 
others). 


Okay,  now  that  you’ve  lowered 
your  expectations,  prepare  to  raise 
them  again.  Because  you  can  actu¬ 
ally  be  more  productive  on  a  SPARC- 
station  than  on  any  PC.  Even  using 
the  same  software. 

SPARCstations  are  designed  for 
multitasking;  so  you  can  prepare  a 
set  of  overheads  while  your  com¬ 
puter  is  recalculating  spreadsheets 
and  searching  databases  in  the  back- 


©/99/  Sun  Microsystems  Inc  Sun.  Sun  Microsystems  Sun  VtbrkstatioMS  and  the  Sun  logo  an  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  SPARCstalton  is  a  trademark  of  SPARC  International.  Inc.,  licensed  exelusttnly  to  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  UNIX 
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Online  RDBMS 
companion  here 


dBASE IV 
Ashton-Tate 


CuckArt 
77  Maker  Company 


Easy  implementation 

In  implementing  the  Recital  program, 
Henderson  said,  the  only  thing  he  had  to 
do  was  remap  his  keyboard  to  coincide 
with  the  definition  offered  within  the 
package. 

“I  have  an  extended  keyboard,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “After  that,  it  was  pretty  easy.” 

The  databases  contain  open-punch 
items  —  specifically,  items  that  need  to 
be  accomplished  in  order  to  build  the 
waste  processing  facility.  The  project  is 
scheduled  to  go  into  the  1993-1994  time 
period  and  perhaps  beyond. 

In  addition  to  relational  database  man¬ 
agement  facilities,  Recital  includes  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  technology  that  allows  the 
use  of  predefined  and  user-defined  objects 
as  building  blocks.  It  also  contains  a  re¬ 
port  writer,  a  screen  painter,  Help  sys¬ 
tems  and  encryption  devices. 

The  software  runs  on  DEC  VAX/VMS 
and  most  Unix-based  systems  and  re¬ 
quires  an  Intel  Corp.  80286-,  80386-  or 
1486-based  platform. 


DigitalPhoto 

Pectronics  Corp. 


WordPerfect 

WordPerfect  Corp. 


Framemaker 

Frame  Technology  Corp. 


Lotus  1-2-3 

Lotus  Development  Corp. 


Bechtel  puts  on  Recital 

RDBMS  and  4GL  tool  smooth  construction  of  waste  facility 


ON  SITE 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


AIKEN,  S.C.  —  Building  a  nuclear  waste 
processing  facility  is  a  delicate  business. 
Engineers  and  computer  experts  here  at 
Bechtel-Savannah  River,  Inc.  are  pain¬ 
stakingly  evaluating  pieces  of  the  con¬ 
struction  process  for  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense. 

Bill  Henderson,  a  network  supervisor 


at  Bechtel,  has  found  a  way  to  centralize 
data  and  help  the  process  using  Recital,  a 
relational  database  management  system 
and  fourth-generation  language  (4GL) 
tool  from  Recital  Corp.  in  Danvers,  Mass. 

Henderson  determined  that  there 
were  25  different  personal  computer-res¬ 
ident  databases  belonging  to  individual 
work  groups  throughout  the  company.  In 
many  cases,  the  information  had  to  be 
shared  across  work  groups.  This  required 
individuals  to  physically  move  from  group 
to  group  to  obtain  necessary  information. 


“We  had  to  centrally  locate  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  a  way  that  everyone  could  have 
access  at  the  same  time,”  Henderson 
said.  “I  went  to  the  IS  group  and  told 
them  what  I  needed,  and  they  had  an  eval¬ 
uation  copy  of  Recital  they  said  I 
could  test.” 

After  “playing”  with  the 
software,  Henderson  decided 
it  was  exactly  what  was 
needed. 

The  4GL  is  completely  compati¬ 
ble  with  Ashton-Tate  Corp.’s  Dbase  3 
Plus  applications.  Most  of  the  databases 
slated  for  conversion  were  composed  in 
Dbase-type  files. 

Bechtel  is  using  several  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  VAX  machines  at  the  site,  so 
it  made  sense  to  have  the  data  centrally 


located  on  a  DEC  VAX  machine,  Hender¬ 
son  said.  Using  a  DEC  VAX  terminal  emu¬ 
lator  and  the  PC  server  component  of  Re¬ 
cital,  Henderson  was  able  to  upload  the 
database  files  from  the  PCs  to  the  VAX. 

From  there,  the  4GL’s  conver¬ 
sion  file  translated  the  Dbase 
file  to  operate  within  Recital 
under  VMS. 

“Now  all  the  data  is  cen¬ 
tralized  on  a  DEC  VAX  8530,  and 
users  can  access  the  program  si¬ 
multaneously,”  Henderson  said,  adding 
that  all  the  PCs  are  now  located  on  a  local- 
area  network. 

Bechtel  was  also  able  to  eliminate  re¬ 
dundant  information  with  the  centralized 
conversion.  According  to  Henderson,  the 
company  has  reduced  the  size  of  all  the  da¬ 
tabases.  There  are  now  about  15  sitting 
on  the  VAX. 

Most  of  the  19  users  currently  hooked 
into  the  program  have  read-only  access. 
The  system  will  eventually  accommodate 
upwards  of  150  users,  giving  them  the 
ability  to  display  different  types  of  data¬ 
base  information  on  the  same  screen. 


QUINTET 
DUX  Software  Corp. 


Autograph 

FICOR  Inc. 


Artisan 

Media  Logic  Inc. 


this  software  does  not  exist. 


ground.  Our  built-in  networking 
makes  it  easier  to  collaborate  with 
others  —  even  if  they’re  working  on 
DOS  or  Macintosh®  computers.  Our 
OPEN  LOOK*  graphical  interface 
brings  a  welcome  level  of  consist¬ 
ency  to  software  from  dozens  of 
vendors.  You’ll  also  be  working  on  a 


larger  screen  with  brighter  colors 
and  sharper  graphics  than  most 
PC  users  ever  see. 

If  you  have  questions,  or  want  to 
place  an  order  for  software,  call  one 
of  the  resellers  listed  below.  For 
SPARCstation  information  and  our 
new  desktop  applications  brochure. 


call  us  at  (800)  233-7472,  ext.  480. 

Then,  perhaps  we  should  talk 
about  the  3,500  other  software  pro¬ 
grams  you  can  run. 


microsystems 


For  software  information,  call  one  of  these  resellers: 

800-SOFTWARE  at  1-800-888-4880,  ext.  SUN  •  ERI  at  1-800-222-1050,  ext.  ERI1  •  Qualix  Group,  Inc.  at  1-800-245-UNIX 
Rad  Technologies,  Inc.  at  1-800-2GETRAD  ext.  SUN  •  Softmart  at  1-800-328-1319  •  Software  Spectrum  at  1-800-624-0503 


and  OPEN  LOOK  an  registered  trademarks  of  UNIX  System  Laboratories.  Inc  AU  other  products  or  services  mentioned  an  identified  by  the  trademarks,  service  marks,  or  product  names  as  designated  by  the  companies  uho  market  those  products. 


MENLO  PARK,  Calif.  —  Two  West 
Coast  software  tools  vendors  said  recent¬ 
ly  that  they  would  offer  their  packages  as 
companion  products  to  Informix  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.’s  relational  database  manage¬ 
ment  system.  Uniface  Corp.  in  Alameda, 
Calif.,  said  it  has  modified  its  fourth-gen¬ 
eration  language  (4GL)  for  use  with  Infor¬ 
mix’s  Online  RDBMS;  the  product  al¬ 
ready  worked  with  the  older  Informix-SE 
RDBMS.  The  porting  effort  took  eight 
months  to  complete,  according  to  Uniface 
Marketing  Vice  President  Anu  Shukla. 

At  the  same  time,  Informix’s  largest 
value-added  reseller,  Fourgen  Software, 
Inc.  in  Edmonds,  Wash.,  said  Informix  has 
agreed  to  resell  Fourgen’s  computer-aid¬ 
ed  software  engineering  tools  along  with 
Informix-4GL. 

According  to  Chuck  House,  Informix’s 
new  senior  vice  president  for  product  de¬ 
velopment,  the  move  would  speed  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  third-party  applications  for 
use  with  Informix’s  SQL-based  relational 
database  engines. 
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NEW  PRODUCTS  — SOFTWARE 


Compilers 

Cray  Research,  Inc.  has  released 
new  versions  of  its  compiling 
systems  for  Fortran,  Ada  and  C 
languages. 

The  upgrades  —  the  CF77 
5.0  Fortran  Compiling  System, 
the  Cray  Ada  2.0  and  the  Cray 


Standard  C  Compiler  3.0  —  opti¬ 
mize  generated  programs  for 
high  performance,  according  to 
the  company. 

Users  of  previous  versions 
can  upgrade  at  no  cost. 

Cray  Research 
655A  Lone  Oak  Drive 
Eagan,  Minn.  55121 
(612)452-6650 


Utilities 

Phase  2  Consulting,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  Sureloc,  a  security 
product  for  use  with  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  Software’s  Millen¬ 
nium  business  software  on  IBM 
mainframes. 

Sureloc  provides  content- 
based  security.  It  allows  the  sys¬ 
tems  administrator  to  limit  user 


access  to  database  records  by 
designating  maximum  viewable 
values  in  any  database  field.  Se¬ 
curity  can  be  established  across 
multiple  databases. 

The  $16,000  Sureloc  module 
is  compatible  with  query  and  re¬ 
port  writer  facilities. 

Phase  2  Consulting 
21  N.  Garden  St. 
Cumberland,  R.I.  02864 
(401)333-4536 


Report  Management  Software 
So  Powerful  It  Can  Generate 
A  Different  Kind  Of  Paper. 


GOALPLEXfORASO 

OPS/MVS 

SAR 

EXPRESS  DELIVERY 

JOBTRAC 

EPIC 

ARISEN 

SYSVIEW 

EAQS/PCS 

FAQS/ASO 


G0ALPLEX  FOR  DB2 

INSIGHT 

FAVER 

DB-DELIVERY 

IN2ITIVE 

PREVIEW 


G0ALPLEX  FOR  RESOURCE 
OPTIMIZATION 

EXPLORE 

CICS/EXPRESS 

APAS-PLUS 

EXTEND/VSE 


G0ALPLEX FOR  INTEGRATED 
STORAGEMANAGEMENT 

MASTERCAT 

FAVER 

VSAMAID 

HYPER-BUF 

EXTEND/DASD 

CREWS 

PDSMAN 

FLEE 


G0ALPLEXF0R 

SYSTEMSASSURANCE 

ALERT/VSE 

ALERT/VM 

ALERT/CICS 


With  SAR  and  Express  Delivery, 
MVS  users  are  seeing  major  improve¬ 
ments  in  Automated  Output  Manage¬ 
ment —  not  just  in  terms  of  printed 
lines,  but  on  their  company’s  bottom 
line.  That’s  because  only  SAR  and 
Express  Delivery  have  a  system- 
level  architecture  that  delivers  higher 
performance  across  the  enterprise. 

SAR  AND  Express  Delivery: 

PROVIDING  AN  INTEGRATED, 

SYSTEM  WIDE  REPORT 

MANAGEMENT  SOLUTION 

Express  Delivery  gets  the  right 
report  to  the  right  individual  -  at  the 
right  time.  That  means  time-sensitive 
data  will  be  available  when  needed, 
resulting  in  better  business  decisions. 

With  Express  Delivery's  Automated 
Report  Balancing  (ARB)  efficiencies 
of  output  production  will  be  maxi¬ 
mized  by  detecting  errors  in  reports 
faster  than  ever. 

SAR  lets  users  view  critical 
reports  online,  giving  them  access  to 
data  faster.  SAR’s  enterprise  archi¬ 
tecture  takes  advantage  of  operating 
system  efficiencies  to  let  your 
entire  company  benefit  from  timely 
information. 

SAR  and  Express  Delivery  com¬ 
bine  to  make  Goal  the  leader  in  Auto¬ 
mated  Output  Management-  more 
customers,  more  installations  and 
superior  products.  If  you’d  like  to  help 
your  company  reduce  one  kind  of 
paper  while  generating  more  of 
another,  call  us. 

(800)  829-9002 


<2>GOAL 


HARDWARE 


I/O  devices 

Precision  Equipment  Photron,  a 
subsidiary  of  Photron  Ltd.,  has 
created  the  Videogenesis/24  line 
of  board-level  graphics  products 
for  the  IBM  RISC  System/6000 
workstation  platform. 

The  Videogenesis/24  is  a  24- 
bit,  true-color  frame  buffer 
adapter  for  broadcast-quality 
video  output.  It  is  compatible 
with  Micro  Channel  Architec¬ 
ture.  An  on-board  serial  I/O  port 
connects  to  video  peripherals 
such  as  videotape  recorders,  la¬ 
ser  videodisc  recorders  and  ani¬ 
mation  controllers.  The  system 
supports  output  resolutions  of 
640  by  480  pixels  and  768  by 
576  pixels. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $2,495 
to  $3,595,  depending  on  config¬ 
uration. 

Precision  Equipment 

Photron 

Suite  103 

1324  S.  Winchester  Blvd. 
San  Jose,  Calif.  95128 
(408)  370-1364 


Processors 


Solbourne  Computer’s  Se¬ 
ries  700  servers  include  up  to 
four  processors 


Solbourne  Computer,  Inc.  has 
expanded  its  line  of  multiproces¬ 
sor  Scalable  Processor  Architec¬ 
ture-based  servers. 

The  Series  700  Deskside  De¬ 
partmental  Server  models  in¬ 
clude  up  to  four  processors.  The 
5/700  version  uses  a  33-MHz 
processor,  while  the  5E/700 
version  is  based  on  a  40-MHz 
chip.  A  VME  slot  is  included  in 
both  models. 

Pricing  for  a  5/700  system 
with  one  processor  and  16M 
bytes  of  memory  is  $21,900.  A 
5E/700  system  with  one  proces¬ 
sor  and  16M  bytes  of  memory 
costs  $28,900. 

Solbourne  Computer  has  also 
announced  the  Multi-Channel 
Accelerator  Board,  a  device  for 
increasing  I/O  throughput  for 
the  company’s  multiprocessing 
systems.  The  board  costs 
$5,900. 

Solbourne  Computer 
1900  Pike  Road 
Longmont,  Colo.  80501 
(303)772-3400 
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COMMENTARY 


John  Dunkle 

N-e-x-t  spells 
relief  for  IS 


Let’s  face  it, 
the  position  of  IS 
manager  is  not 
for  the  faint  of 
heart.  IS  man¬ 
agers  are  con¬ 
fronted  with 
vendor  promises  to  support  open 
systems,  multimedia  and  enter¬ 
prisewide  integrated  office  infor¬ 
mation  systems. 

While  the  goal  of  offering 
these  technologies  is  lofty,  in  re¬ 
ality,  these  pledges  are  the 
greatest  myth  perpetrated  on 
the  computer-buying  public 
since  the  birth  of  the  industry.  In 
fact,  each  vendor’s  approach  to 
and  adoption  of  various  technol¬ 
ogies  is  measurably  different 
from  its  competitors’  because  no 
common  definition  exists  for 
any  of  these  terms. 

However,  each  IS  profes¬ 
sional  must  evaluate  how  and 
when  each  of  the  suppliers  will 
embrace  and  support  these 
evolving  technologies.  At  the 
same  time,  IS  staffs  must  meet 
the  computing  needs  of  their 
organizations  —  driven  by  users 
who  need  to  access  information 
and  CEOs  who  want  to  gain  a 
strategic  advantage  through 
the  use  of  IS.  In  most  cases,  the 
requirement  is  the  same:  Deliv¬ 
er  information  to  the  desktop 
that  has  been  developed  and 
stored  on  multiple  architectures 
throughout  the  network. 

Conti n  ued  on  page  39 


OS/2  fighting  an  uphill  battle 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

CW  STAFF 


BOSTON  —  IBM  executives 
conceded  recently  that  it  will 
take  a  lot  more  than  just  follow¬ 
ing  through  on  OS/2  2.0  prom¬ 
ises  to  win  market  share  and  in¬ 
dustry  respectability  for  the 
offering.  The  company  must 
substantially  broaden  OS/2’s  vis¬ 
ibility  before  it  can  hope  to  take 
mind  share  —  and  dollars  — 
away  from  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Windows  3.0  environment,  two 


of  its  leading  spokesmen  for 
OS/2  agreed. 

IBM  took  full  advantage  of 
Microsoft’s  absence  from  the  re¬ 
cent  Windows  &  OS/2  Confer¬ 
ence  here  to  combat  recent  pub¬ 
lished  reports  that  its  efforts  to 
support  Windows  applications 
under  OS/2  have  slipped. 

First-time  demonstrations 
highlighting  support  for  Stan¬ 
dard  Mode  under  Windows  3.0 
and  pieces  of  the  new  Workplace 
Shell  and  Programmers  Work¬ 
bench  appeared  to  play  to  recep¬ 


tive  and  appreciative  audiences. 
In  separate  windows,  IBM 
showed  DOS  4.0,  DOS  5.0,  Digi¬ 
tal  Research,  Inc.’s  DR  DOS  5.0 
and  eight  other  Windows  appli¬ 
cations  running  simultaneously. 

“There  were  a  lot  of  users  at 
the  presentation  [who]  really 
seemed  to  be  buying  into  the  vi¬ 
sion,”  said  Jesse  Berst,  who  edits 
the  “Windows  Watcher”  news¬ 
letter. 

IBM  also  treated  audiences  to 
another  look  at  the  Workplace 
Shell.  In  addition  to  providing 


notebooklike  folders,  IBM  intro¬ 
duced  the  concept  of  tear-off 
menus.  Instead  of  clicking  back 
and  forth  through  layers  of 
menus,  users  can  now  save  both 
time  and  the  menu  they  want  by 
“tearing  it  off”  and  turning  it 
into  a  button  that  can  be  placed 
anywhere  on  the  screen.  Other 
features  include  the  ability  to 
change  colors  or  fonts  by  simply 
dragging  the  desired  feature 
over  to  the  targeted  chart  or 
folder. 

Separately,  IBM  executives 
acknowledged  developer  discon¬ 
tent  with  the  OS/2  developer’s 
kit,  which  is  available  only  from 
Continued  on  page  40 


Windows  still  king  of  the  mountain,  study  says 


The  combination  of  Windows  3.0’s 
improved  power  and  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  all-out  campaign  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  graphical  windowing  en¬ 
vironment  has  clinched  many 
firms’  development  decisions  but  has  also 
created  great  confusion,  according  to  a  re¬ 
port  by  Computer  Technology  Research 
Corp.  (CTR),  in  Charleston,  S.C. 

“Inside  OS/2”  examines  the  various 
versions  of  OS/2,  applications,  database 
servers  and  networking  as  they  relate  to 
OS/2,  as  well  as  the  development  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  migration  process. 

The  report  notes  that  in  the  race  to  re¬ 
place  DOS  as  the  dominant  desktop  plat¬ 
form,  Windows  3.0  was  the  clear  winner,  at 
least  in  the  short  term.  “By  the  end  of 
1990,  it  was  abundantly  clear  that  Win¬ 
dows  is  not  the  ‘transition’  environment 
that  Microsoft  and  IBM  [had]  asserted;  in¬ 
stead,  it  now  appears  likely  to  be  the  domi¬ 
nant  graphical  platform  of  the  ’90s.” 

Despite  the  popularity  enjoyed  by  Win¬ 
dows,  CTR  cautioned  that  OS/2  is  neither 
“down  for  the  count”  nor  dead.  The  report 


suggests  that  OS/2  has  already  “estab¬ 
lished”  itself  as  the  preferred  operating 
system  for  mission-critical  and  server- 
based  applications. 

Even  so,  the  report  paints  a  rocky  future 
and  hence  a  cautious  picture  for  managers 
who  are  considering  a  move  to  OS/2.  There 
are  few  OS/2  applications  today  and  so,  lit¬ 


tle  incentive  to  use  OS/2,  the  report  notes. 
OS/2’s  success  will  depend  heavily  on  sup¬ 
port  from  third-party  software  developers. 

The  CTR  report  also  takes  Microsoft 
and  IBM  to  task  for  muddying  the  waters 
with  too  many  releases  of  OS/2  and  for  con¬ 
stantly  revising  the  game  plan. 

PATRICIA  KEEFE 


Next  step 

A  key  element  of  OS/2  Release  3.0  is  supposed  to  be  smoother  support  for 
Windows  applications 


Presentation  Windows 

Manager  applications 

applications 

Presentation  Windows 

Manager  applications 

applications 

Windows 
compatibility  layer 

Presentation  Manager  API 

mSSSZaH  |  Wlnd~.,API 

Graphics  engine 

Graphics  engine 

Operating  system 

Operating  system 

OS/2  2.0  family 


OS/2  3.0  family 


Source:  Computer  Technology  Research  Corp. 


CW  Chart  Michael  Siggins 


Micro  Focus  brings  370  Assembler  to  the  PC! 


The  Micro  Focus  370  Assembler  is  a  tool  which  helps  maximize  the 
productivity  of  both  the  mainframe  Assembler  programmer  as  well 
as  the  COBOL  programmer  whose  application  calls  Assembler 
subroutines. 

Micro  Focus  370  Assembler  allows  PC  development  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  host  based  Assembler  and  mixed  COBOL/  370  Assembler 
applications  when  used  with  Micro  Focus  COBOL/2  Workbench. 
The  full  featured  Assembler  programming  environment  includes: 


□ 

Macro  Processor 

□ 

Assembler 

MICRO  FOCUS® 

□ 

Linkage  Editor 

A  Better  Way  of  Programming™ 

□ 

Run  Time  Facility 

□ 

Interactive  Debugging  Facility 

^  Rapid  Macro  processing  and  Assemblies 

■s*  Reduced  Host  dependency  and 
turnaround 

Reduced  development  time 

isr  Interactive  370  Assembler  debugging 

•sr  Support  for  the  full  IBM  370  and  370  XA 
instruction  set 

es*  Reduced  mainframe  resource  utilization 


For  more  information  about  the  Micro  Focus  370  Assembler 
or  about  other  Micro  Focus  products  call  1-800-872-6265 
or  415-856-4161. 
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Right  from  the  start,  the  IBM  PS/2® 

Model  55  SX  hit  the  bestseller  list, 
making  it  the  leading  i386™  SX 
machine.  And  now  IBM  is  opening  a  whole 
"new  chapter  with  386  SX  20  MHz  models  designed  to  meet 
your  needs. 

The  Personal  System/2®  Model  57  SX  brings  new  levels 
of  value  to  a  Micro  Channel™  PS/2,  providing  data  integrity  and 
increased  performance  for  multitasking  and  networking.  Stan¬ 
dard  4MB  RAM  is  upgradable  to  16MB,  80  or  160MB  hardfiles 
are  available,  and  five  expansion  slots/four  DASD  bays 
offer  true  flexibility  and  expandability.  Our  two  newest 
AT-bus  PS/2s  deliver  powerful  performance  at  practical 
prices.  Models  40  SX  and  35  SX  have  2MB  RAM 
upgradable  to  16MB  and  fast  40  or  80MB  hardfiles. The 
40  SX  has  five  slots/four  bays,  while  the  35  SX  packs  its 
power  into  a  smaller  footprint. 


SX. 


IBM  also  has  new  ways  to  improve  PS/2 
performance,  like  a  new,  faster,  more 
user-friendly  DOS  5.0  that  requires  less 
memory,  yet  offers  more  advanced  functions?  The  new  PS/2 
3.5"  Rewritable  Optical  Drive  utilizes  the  latest  magneto¬ 
optical  technology,  and  the  new  Model  8504  12"  monochrome 
display  lets  you  view  it  all  with  amazing  clarity. 

To  get  the  full  story,  including  our  “PC  Trade-In  Offer,” 
contact  your  IBM  Authorized  Remarketer  or  IBM  marketing 
representative.  For  a  remarketer  near  you,  call  1  800  272-3438, 
ext.  386. 


How’re  you 
going  to  do  it? 


PS/2  it! 


to 


*»■  ■  nmm  t5:..vr^ry 


:® 


•Current  DOS  users  can  purchase  a  5.0  upgrade  package.  To  order  your  version  of  DOS  5  0,  see  your  IBM  Authorized  Remarketer,  or  call  1  800  IBM-7699  to  order  a  single  copy.  IBM,  Personal  System/2  and  PS/2  are 
registered  trademarks  and  Micro  Channel  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  386  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corp.  ©1991  IBM  Corp. 
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PC  &  WORKSTATION  SHORTS 

Upgrade 
by  Frame 

Frame  Technology  up¬ 
graded  its  popular  Frame- 
maker  desktop  publish¬ 
ing  package  recently, 
adding  full  Apple  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.  System  7.0 
compatibility.  Frame- 
maker  3.0  uses  such  Sys¬ 
tem  7.0  features  as  True- 
type  and  virtual  memory 
and  adds  functionality  in 
the  areas  of  table  creation 
and  conditional  text  capa¬ 
bilities.  The  update  will  re¬ 
tail  for  $795. 

Users  of  Lotus  Devel¬ 
opment  Corp.’s  Sympho¬ 
ny  and  various  1-2-3  pro¬ 
grams  can  purchase 
Freelance  Graphics  for 
DOS  for  the  upgrade  price 
of  $119  from  Aug.  1 
through  Dec.  31.  Free¬ 
lance  for  DOS  normally 
sells  for  $495. 

SQLsoft,  a  Kirkland, 
Wash.-based  Lotus  Notes 
reseller,  is  offering  a  five- 
pack  system  for  $4,975, 
which  bundles  five  Notes 
units  with  consulting  and 
integration  services.  Us¬ 
ers  purchasing  Notes  from 
Lotus  must  buy  a  200- 
unit  package  priced  at 
$62,500.  Smaller  options 
are  available  only  through 
value-added  resellers. 

Citing  escalating  de¬ 
mand,  Computer  Lab  In¬ 
ternational  (CL1)  said  it 
has  incorporated  its  low- 
radiation  technology  into 
its  entire  line  of  VDTs. 
“While  there  have  been 
no  conclusive  studies  indi¬ 
cating  that  VDT  radia¬ 
tion  is  dangerous,  our  cus¬ 
tomers  . . .  would  rather 
play  it  safe,”  said  a  spokes¬ 
man.  CLI  said  sales  of  its 
low-radiation  terminals 
have  risen  60%  in  each  of 
the  last  two  years. 


Windows  show  heavy  on  beta  versions 

Key  features  of  WordPerfect,  Harvard  Graphics  for  Windows  capture  attention  of  show  attendees 


BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 

CW  STAFF 


BOSTON  —  In  a  show  dominat¬ 
ed  by  vendors  playing  catch-up 
with  Windows  versions  of  popu¬ 
lar  DOS  applications,  the 
recent  Windows  &  OS/2 
Conference  had  more 
beta-test  versions  on  dis¬ 
play  than  there  are  freck¬ 
les  on  a  redhead. 

Chief  among  the  beta  testers 
were  WordPerfect  Corp.  and 
Software  Publishing  Corp. 
(SPC),  with  copies  of  WordPer¬ 
fect  for  Windows  and  Harvard 
Graphics  for  Wmdows,  respec¬ 
tively. 

WordPerfect,  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  industry  leader  in  the 
DOS  word  processing  market 
with  more  than  60%  of  the  in¬ 
stalled  user  base,  is  hoping  that 
its  user  loyalty  will  help  fend  off 
market  erosion  as  it  pushes  its 
tardy  Wmdows  product  through 
its  final  testing  stages. 

Although  there  has  been 
some  impact  from  currently 


available  Windows  word  proces¬ 
sors  such  as  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Word  for  Wmdows,  users  were 
positively  impressed  by  the 
Orem,  Utah-based  WordPer¬ 
fect’s  offering. 


Particularly  cited  were  the 
customizable  button  bar  that  al¬ 
lows  users  to  create  their  own 
set  of  features  for  the  bar,  as  well 
as  the  bridging  features  that  will 
ease  migration  from  the  DOS 
platform  to  Windows. 

Windows  of  Oz 

SPC’s  beta-test  version  of  Har¬ 
vard  Graphics  for  Windows, 
code-named  “Oz,”  offers  such 
key  features  as  a  Slide  Sorter, 
which  can  be  used  to  view  and 
modify  an  entire  presentation. 
The  Outliner  is  a  text-based  tool 
for  organizing  ideas,  while  the 
Slide  Editor  allows  detailed  edit¬ 
ing  of  individual  slides. 


Templates  are  available  in 
what  the  company  calls  Presen¬ 
tation  Styles,  and  the  product 
supports  Dynamic  Data  Ex¬ 
change. 

SPC,  which  derives  more 
than  80%  of  its  revenue 
from  Harvard  Graphics, 
badly  needs  a  hit  with  this 
product.  Its  Professional 
series  of  word  processors 
has  fared  badly,  and  the  company 
acknowledged  that  it  was  early 
with  its  Infoalliance  groupware 
offering,  which  has  not  mea¬ 
sured  up  to  expectations. 

Other  products  on  display  in¬ 
cluded  the  following: 

•  Ventura  Software,  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  Version  4.0  of  Ventura 
Publisher  for  Wmdows.  The 
company,  trying  to  gain  ground 
lost  to  rival  Aldus  Corp.’s  Page- 
maker,  has  added  serious  color 
capabilities  through  a  series  of 
extensions  —  Ventura  Scan, 
Separator,  Phototouch  and  Co- 
lorpro  —  to  its  desktop  publish¬ 
ing  program. 

Edition  4.0  is  scheduled  to 


ship  early  in  the  fourth  quarter 
and  will  cost  $795. 

•  Alacrity  Systems  showcased 
what  it  called  a  Desktop  Docu¬ 
ment  Manager  that  pulls  togeth¬ 
er  scanning,  faxing  and  copying 
in  the  Wmdows  environment. 

The  single  PC  extension 
board  comes  with  a  family  of  ap¬ 
plications  that  allows  users  to  file 
documents,  send  and  receive 
faxes  and  make  copies  from 
within  Windows. 

Slated  for  availability  in  the 
fourth  quarter,  the  product  will 
retail  for  less  than  $2,000. 

•  Macromind’s  Action,  a  multi- 
media  presentation  program  for 
the  PC  running  under  Wmdows, 
makes  putting  together  multi- 
media  presentations  a  snap,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  company. 

Features  include  a  time  line, 
which  offers  a  simple  visual 
method  of  coordinating  the 
graphics,  motion  and  sound  in  a 
multimedia  presentation. 

Action  needs  Microsoft’s 
multimedia  extensions  to  run. 
The  product  will  retail  for  $495. 


WmdowsSrOS/2 


Warming  trend  seen  in 
Windows  DBMS  arena 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  LINDQUIST 

CW  STAFF 


Windows-based  database  man¬ 
agement  systems  are  sitting  in 
one  of  the  coolest  segments  of 
the  steaming  Microsoft  Corp. 
Windows  software  market,  but 
things  may  be  heating  up  a  bit. 

At  the  Windows  &  OS/2  Con¬ 
ference  held  recently  in  Boston, 
several  vendors  demonstrated 
new  or  updated  versions  of  Win¬ 
dows-based  databases.  Among 
them  were  Acefile  from  Ace 
Software  Corp.,  Windowbase 
from  Software  Products  Interna¬ 
tional  and  Superbase  4,  designed 
by  Precision  Software  Ltd., 
which  was  recently  acquired  by 


Software  Publishing  Corp. 

However,  new  introductions 
will  not  necessarily  translate  into 
sales,  and  the  Wmdows  database 
market  traditionally  has  been 
slow,  according  to  Jesse  Berst, 
publisher  of  the  “Windows 
Watcher”  newsletter. 

Why  the  slow  sales? 

Several  factors  may  be  causing 
the  slow  sales.  Major  database 
players,  such  as  Borland  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.  and  Fox  Software, 
Inc.,  have  yet  to  release  Win¬ 
dows-based  versions  of  their 
products.  Also,  some  users  are 
concerned  about  the  speed  and 
reliability  of  a  Windows  data¬ 
base. 


Clinton  Battersby,  president 
of  Measurement  Techniques, 
Inc.  in  Stoughton,  Mass.,  said  he 
has  been  looking  for  a  Windows- 
based  database  for  the  past  six  to 
eight  months,  but  “there  really 
just  weren’t  any.”  He  did  look  at 
several  offerings  at  the  Wmdows 
&  OS/2  Conference,  however, 
and  will  soon  be  beta-testing 
Acefile.  He  said  that  ease  of  use 
and  well-designed  local-area  net¬ 
work  support  will  be  big  factors 
in  his  final  choice. 

His  current  database,  Bor¬ 
land’s  Paradox,  is  too  complex 
for  end  users  and  is  not  easy  to 
use  on  a  LAN,  he  said.  “We  real¬ 
ly  hate  it.”  He  added  that  Wm¬ 
dows  database  response  time 
should  not  be  much  of  a  concern 
as  long  as  the  LAN  implementa¬ 
tion  is  good. 

Even  though  some  large  ven¬ 
dors,  such  as  Borland  and  Micro¬ 
soft,  are  reportedly  working  on 
Wmdows  database  managers, 


Battersby  said,  he  may  not  both¬ 
er  waiting  for  their  release  if  he 
can  find  a  suitable  product  before 
then. 

John  Tarbox,  president  of  Ca¬ 
naan  Analytics,  Inc.  in  New  Cas¬ 
tle,  Del.,  said  he  was  more  wor¬ 
ried  about  security  problems  in 
Windows  itself  than  with  the  da¬ 
tabase  managers.  He  currently 
writes  Wmdows-based  front 
ends  for  SQL  Server,  which 
means  “I  don’t  have  to  worry 
about  Tetris  or  Windows  Badapp 
corrupting  my  payroll,”  he  said. 
“If  I  use  any  Wmdows  database, 
Wmdows  itself  is  so  prone  to 
[Unrecoverable  Application  Er¬ 
rors],  I’m  prone  to  data  corrup¬ 
tion.” 

He  said  that  while  Wmdows  is 
not  currently  a  suitable  platform 
for  a  mission-critical  database, 
Windows  New  Technology, 
which  he  said  he  expects  to  see 
in  1992,  running  SQL  Server 
would  solve  the  problem. 


Developing  DB2  Applications  for  Mainframe 

I  anH  riionf /Comer1  Enifirnnmen+c 


and  Client/server  Environments ... 

at  the  1991  XDB  User  Conference,  September  23-25, 1991  Washington,  DC 


"An  educational  experience"  -  that  is  what  attendees 
said  about  last  year's  user  conference.  This  year  will 
prove  to  be  bigger  and  better.  Days  1  &  2  will 
include  presentations  and  breakout  sessions  from 
XDB  developers  and  XDB  users.  Client/server 
architecture,  downsizing  approaches  and  user 
applications  are  just  a  few  of  the  topics  planned  for 
discussion.  Day  3  offers  intensive  training  for  the 
XDB-Workbench  and  XDB-Servers. 


Conference  Highlights: 

Previewing  QMF  Workbench  on  the  PC 
introducing  XDB’s  LINK  to  DB2 
Announcing  XDB-Workbench  2.41  Enhancements 
unveiling  XDB  Future  Development  Directions 
XDB  user  Success  Stories 
introducing  DB2  Downsizing  with  XDB 
Third-party  Front-end  Tools 


Come  to  the  xdb  user  conference  and  see  the  latest 
programmer  productivity  tools  from  XDB  and  other 
leading  software  vendors.  At  the  Technology  Fair, 
key  software  vendors  will  assemble  to  showcase  how 
their  products  complement  XDB's  technology. 

Call  (301)  317-6800  for  more  information. 


xdb 


XDB  Systems.  Inc. 
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ELECTRONIC  MAIL  SOFTWARE 


PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


WordPerfect  Office  beefs  up  E-mail 


Technology  Analysis:  A  roundup  of 
expert  opinions  about  new  products. 
Summaries  written  by  New  Prod¬ 
ucts  Writer  Derek  Slater  and  Senior 
Editor  Michael  Sullivan-Trainor. 

WordPerfect  Office  pro¬ 
vides  electronic  mail 
functions  that  match 
any  other  program’s, 
but  non-Wordperfect 
users  will  have  to  get  used  to  some  of 
the  environment’s  idiosyncracies. 
Ease  of  use:  For  those  familiar 
with  WordPerfect,  the  integration  of 
E-mail  with  word  processing  and  oth¬ 
er  key  applications  makes  WordPer¬ 
fect  Office  a  simple  way  to  access 
E-mail  and  connectivity  functions. 
Administration  features:  The 
E-mail  features  use  the  same  func¬ 
tion-key  commands  as  the  word  pro¬ 
cessor.  Except  for  basic  network  ad¬ 
ministration,  it  offers  little  to  help 
E-mail  managers  avoid  time-consum¬ 
ing  tasks  such  as  specifying  user  pa¬ 
rameters  for  each  workstation. 
Message  handling:  WordPerfect 
Office  offers  a  full-featured  message 
handling  function  that  includes  the 
ability  to  attach  multiple  files,  includ¬ 
ing  graphics,  to  a  message. 
Compatibility:  WordPerfect  Office 
does  not  support  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Windows  applications. 

Value:  The  package  is  available  in  a 
five-user  version  for  $495  and  a  20- 
user  version  for  $  1 ,495. 


WordPerfect  Office  LAN  E-Mail  3.0 


Ease  of  use 


Infoworld 

10/29/90 

PC  Magazine 

11/27/90 

PC  Week 
9/17/90 


Good 

Designed  for 
simplicity 

Cryptic  for 
novices 


Administration 

features 


Satisfactory 

Arbitrary 
command  keys 

Excellent 

installation 


C3S5  Compatibility 


Very  good 
Full-featured 
A  solid  system 


NC 

NC 

Promising 


Eric  Bendle, 

Southwest  Research  Institute 

■■ 

■■ 

NC 

■ 

■ 

BB 

BB 

NC 

Like  WordPerfect 
Editor 

Greg  Bassett, 

■ 

BB 

B 

B 

Latest  version 

D.  Howard  Co. 

■■ 

■ 

BB 

BB 

BB 

is  best  yet 

User  at  large 

■  ■ 

■ 

BB 

B 

BB 

Happy  with 

Western  manufacturer 

■■ 

■ 

BB 

BB 

BB 

integration 

John  Satterfield, 

■■ 

■ 

B 

B 

Well-integrated 

Riley,  Defalice 

■  ■ 

■ 

B 

B 

with  Office 

Barbara  Babcock, 

a 

BB 

B 

B 

Eventually  a  very 

Gartner  Group 

BB 

BB 

B 

BB 

powerful  product 

David  Marshak, 

■ 

■ 

B 

B 

B 

Seybold  Office  Computing  Report 

BB 

■ 

B 

B 

BB 

Very  good 

A  boon  for 
users 

Reasonably 

priced 


Overall 


7.3* 

Major 

enhancements 

Solid  but 
unremarkable 


Key; 


Very  good 


.Good 


Fair 


i  Poor 


Reviewer  evaluations  are  excerpts  from  articles.  Refer  to  actual  reviews  for  details.  User  and  analyst  ratings  are  based  on 
telephone  survey.  NC:  No  comment  *  Infoworld  ratings  based  on  1  to  10  scale. 


Vendor  financial  information 


More  than  6.3  million  users  run  WordPerfect  Corp.’s 
word  processing  package.  WordPerfect  Office  is 
installed  at  350,000  sites.  The  company  had  $12  million 
in  WordPerfect  Office  sales  in  1990  and  projects  a  25% 
increase  for  1991.  The  company  had  1990  sales  of 
$452  million,  a  61%  increase  over  1989  sales  of  $281  million. 
WordPerfect  is  a  privately  held  company. 


WordPerfect  responds 

Andrew Ehat,  product  marketing  manager: 

Ease  of  use:  WordPerfect  is  definitely  moving 
ahead  with  other  user  interfaces  such  as  Windows- 
compatible  pull-down  menus  and  mouse  support. 
Administration  features:  We  realize  there  are 
some  deficiencies  with  regard  to  system  administra¬ 
tion.  However,  users  will  see  enhancements  in  the 
way  the  product  handles  directory  services. 


Microsoft  Mail:  Solid,  less  graphical 


Microsoft  Corp.’s  Microsoft  Mail  for  PC  Networks  2.1 


Byte 

3/91 

PC  Magazine 

9/10/91 

PC  Week 

5/27/91 


Ken  Knowles, 

Chevron  Corp. 

Carol  Troup, 

Pacific  First  Bank 

Jim  Seligman, 

Centers  for  Disease  Control 


Analysts 


David  Marshak, 

Seybold  Office  Computing  Report 

John  Dunkle, 

Workgroup  Technologies,  Inc. 

Scott  Haughdahl, 

Architect  Technology 
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B 

■1 

BB 
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BB 
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Overall 


Not  fancy, 
works  well 

Robust, 

high-powered 

Good  for 
remote  users 


Gateways  are 
key  strength 

Clean  interface, 
needs  filtering 

Flexible,  some 
deficiencies 

HI! 

Strong,  wide-area 
administration 

Next  version 
will  improve 

High  end 
too  expensive 


Key: 


■■ 


Very  good 


.Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Reviewer  evaluations  are  excerpts  from  articles.  Refer  to  actual  reviews  for  details.  User  and  analyst  ratings  are  based  on 
telephone  survey.  NC:  No  comment 


Vendor  financial  ratings 

Analysts 

Long-term 

stability 

Short-term 

performance 

Peter  Rogers, 

BB 

BB 

Robertson,  Stephen  &  Co. 

BB 

BB 

W.  Christopher  Mortenson, 

BB 

BB 

Alex.  Brown  &  Sons,  Inc. 

BB 

BB 

Microsoft  Corp.  in  Redmond,  Wash,  reported  third-quarter  (ending 
March  31)  net  income  of  $123.8  million  compared  with  $75.2  million  for 
the  same  period  last  year.  Sales  were  $486.9  million  for  the  quarter 
compared  with  $310.9  million  last  year. 


Microsoft  responds 

Kathleen  Schoenfelder,  product  manager: 

Ease  of  use:  There  are  areas  where  Microsoft 
will  add  a  lot  of  value,  such  as  the  graphical  interface 
and  integration  into  other  applications. 

Value:  The  new  pricing  structure  is  more  flexible, 
and  for  most  users,  it  turns  out  to  be  cheaper.  The 
base  package  includes  a  lot  of  things  that  you  have  to 
buy  as  options  with  other  electronic  mail  packages. 


The  box  says  Microsoft  Mail 
for  PC  Networks  2.1,  but 
under  the  hood  users  will 
find  Consumer  Software, 
Inc.’s  Network  Courier, 
purchased  by  Microsoft  Corp.  to  run 
under  Windows  3.0.  Reviewers  de¬ 
scribed  the  system  as  strong  on  re¬ 
mote  support  and  less  impressive  in 
its  use  of  Windows. 

Ease  of  use:  Creating  and  sending 
messages  is  simple,  although  PC 
Week  said  the  program  is  less  graphi¬ 
cal  than  other  Wmdows  packages. 
Messages  are  entered  as  ASCII  text 
with  no  formatting  tools  available. 
Administration  features:  The 
administrator  controls  high-priority 
message  routing.  A  scripting  lan¬ 
guage  automates  some  regular  admin¬ 
istrative  messaging  functions. 
Message  handling:  Users  can 
move  or  copy  messages  to  remote  lo¬ 
cations.  Remote  users  can  also  write 
messages  on  location  before  connect¬ 
ing  to  the  local  network.  Folders  are 
provided  for  filing  messages. 
Compatibility:  The  product  has 
gateways  to  Message  Handling  Sys¬ 
tem,  X.400  and  a  wide  range  of  other 
E-mail  services. 

Value:  Microsoft  Mail  is  fairly  ex¬ 
pensive  at  $695  per  server  plus  $395 
for  five  users,  $1,349  for  a  20-user 
pack  and  $22,500  for  a  500-user 
pack.  Reviewers  said  it  is  a  capable 
package  that  does  not  yet  fulfill  the 
promise  of  Windows. 
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Dunkle 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  35 

What  if  the  user  was  told  that  there 
was  one  single  vendor  who  understood 
these  requirements  and  was  already  of¬ 
fering  a  turnkey  system?  The  system  is 
delivered  complete  with  operating  sys¬ 
tem,  bundled  applications,  a  user  applica¬ 
tions  development  environment,  net¬ 
working,  color  support,  animation  and 
support  for  voice  and  electronic  mail  in 
each  and  every  application.  And  what  if 
this  system  hid  the  complexities  of  the 
operating  system  behind  a  graphical  user 
interface  that  has  turned  the  head  of  al¬ 
most  every  major  competitor? 

In  fact,  one  major  vendor  —  IBM  — 
offers  this  same  interface  as  an  option, 
and  the  system  is  supported  by  major 
vendors.  While  IS  professionals  buy  sys¬ 
tem  capabilities,  users  buy  into  solu¬ 
tions.  This  product  delivers  both  today. 
And  in  case  the  reader  has  not  guessed 
the  vendor  by  now,  it  is  Next. 

Recently,  Next  has  been  accepted 
and  endorsed  by  IS  professionals  in  the  fi¬ 
nancial  and  banking  industries  as  an  inte¬ 
gral  component  of  their  real-time  finan¬ 
cial  and  money-management  environ¬ 
ments.  Their  decision  was  based  on 
technological  aspects  of  the  Next  plat¬ 
form  that  are  just  being  discovered. 

The  most  advanced  capability  of  the 
Next  system  is  that  it  lets  users,  not  pro¬ 
grammers,  generate  complete  suites  of 
custom  applications  within  the  GUI  by 
manipulating  icons  and  objects.  Referred 
to  as  end-user  object  programming,  it  ac¬ 
complishes  two  goals.  First,  it  frees  IS 
resources  from  having  to  generate  and 
maintain  applications  on  the  worksta¬ 
tion,  while  allowing  the  user  to  customize 
how  he  wants  to  individually  access  and 
work  with  information. 

Secondly  and  more  importantly,  as  in¬ 
formational  requirements  change,  users 
can  immediately  develop  an  application 
within  a  graphical  environment,  thereby 
circumventing  the  lengthy  process  of 


NEW  DEALS 

Quicksilver 
joins  the  Navy 

Wordtech  Systems,  Inc.’s 
Quicksilver  Professional  Compiler 
won  a  piece  of  the  $650  million 
Navy  Standard  Desktop  Companion 
contract.  It  was  selected  by  the 
contract’s  reseller,  Government 
Technology  Services,  Inc.  in 
Chantilly,  Va.  The  contract  covers 
software,  peripherals,  parts  and 
maintenance  for  an  installed  base  of 
as  many  as  425,000  Zenith  Data 
Systems  248  personal  computers. 

Computervision  Corp.  said  it 
will  provide  more  than  160  licenses 
for  its  Personal  CAD/CAM  soft¬ 
ware  family  to  New  Venture  Gear 
in  Troy,  Mich.  Separately,  Com¬ 
putervision  announced  it  has  sold 
Versacad  licenses  to  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Clinic  and  Canada’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Supply  and  Services, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  U.S. 
Government  Services  Agency. 


having  a  similar  application  developed  by 
dedicated  programmers. 

An  example  is  now  being  demonstrat¬ 
ed  by  Next  with  an  application  called  DB 
Kit.  It  lets  any  Next  system  access  any 
relational  database  within  the  network 
and  present  information  back  to  the 
workstation  in  a  user-definable  format. 
Database  sessions,  queries  and  lookups 
are  generated  by  the  user  simply  clicking 
on  objects  and  icons.  These  capabilities 
are  gamering  a  strong  following  from  ma¬ 
jor  financial  institutions  such  as  Union 
Bank  of  Switzerland  Securities,  Lehman 
Brothers  and  O’Conner  &  Associates. 

So,  if  Next  really  has  the  technologi¬ 
cal  advantage  in  the  professional  worksta¬ 
tion  environment,  why  has  it  not  been 
considered  part  of  the  mainstream  com¬ 


puter  industry? 

First,  it  should  be  understood  that  IS 
looks  at  the  workstation  market  through 
personal  computer  eyes.  A  major  pro¬ 
curement  of  PCs  may  be  thousands  per 
year  for  a  single  company.  By  contrast,  a 
large  workstation  procurement  is  typical¬ 
ly  no  larger  than  several  hundred  ma¬ 
chines.  Workgroup  Technologies  esti¬ 
mates  that  placements  of  Intel-based 
PCs  will  exceed  7  million  systems  this 
year.  By  contrast,  there  will  be  slightly 
more  than  500,000  Unix-based  worksta¬ 
tions  placed  into  the  same  market. 

The  second  problem  confronting 
Next  is  its  own  identity.  While  many  have 
heard  of  Steve  Jobs  and  Next,  few  have 
taken  the  time  to  understand  the  technol¬ 
ogy  and  platform.  It  is  shocking  news  to 


most  that  Next  offers  a  fully  equipped 
monochrome  workstation  for  less  than 
$5,000.  Even  more  amazing,  its  color 
product  lists  for  less  than  $8,000.  And 
yes,  these  systems  do  include  a  disk  drive, 
hard  disk,  Ethernet,  keyboard,  monitor, 
operating  system,  bundled  applications 
and  Interface  Builder  —  all  the  things 
other  competitors  “forget”  when  offer¬ 
ing  a  low-priced  system. 

Should  current  Next  users  be  com¬ 
fortable  that  they  purchased  a  system 
from  a  long-term  industry  player?  Yes, 
and  they  may  find  they  have  lots  of  com¬ 
pany  in  the  near  future  as  others  try 
Next  for  the  first  time. 


Dunkle  is  vice  president  of  Workgroup  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Inc.  in  Hampton,  N.H. 
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Intel 386  and  the  Intel  Inside  Logo  are  trademarks  of  Intel 
Corporation.  Masters  Dart  and  Premier  System  Management  are 
trademarks  of  Zenith  Data  Systems  Corporation.  MS-DOS  and 
Microsoft  Windows  are  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 
'Under  normal  rest/resume  conditions.  Battery  life  varies  with 
application,  CPU  clock  speed,  memory  configuration,  peripheral 
options  attached,  hard  disk  access,  and  display  settings 
Copyright  C  1991  Zenith  Data  Systems  Corporation 
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OS/2 

FROM  PAGE  35 

Microsoft,  and  user  gripes  about 
elusive  or  conflicting  sources  of 
information  about  OS/2. 

Both  IBM  Personal  Systems 
Division’s  Lee  Reiswig,  assistant 
general  manager  of  program¬ 
ming,  and  Joseph  Guglielmi,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  marketing  and 
business  development,  men¬ 
tioned  a  new  800  number  for 
OS/2  price  information  and  dis¬ 
cussed  options  for  positioning 
and  marketing  the  product  to  us¬ 
ers  and  developers. 

Top  priority  on  that  list  is  ex¬ 
panding  OS/2’s  target  audience 
from  an  almost  single-minded  fo¬ 
cus  on  mission-critical  applica¬ 
tions  to  extend  down  to  the  desk¬ 
top.  “We  need  to  [make]  2.0 
attractive  to  the  DOS  user,” 
Guglielmi  said. 

In  addition  to  providing  sup¬ 
port  for  Windows  applications, 
EBM  plans  to  boost  the  operating 
system’s  popularity  by  lowering 
its  price.  It  has  already  taken  a 
step  in  that  direction  by  offering 
OS/2  1.3  plus  a  free  upgrade  to 
2.0  for  $99. 

Just  finding  a  copy  of  OS/2  has 
been  a  problem  for  some  users. 
“It’s  true  that  anywhere  you 
look  you  can  find  Windows  but 
not  OS/2,”  Reiswig  acknowl¬ 
edged.  IBM  is  currently  mulling 
over  ways  to  enter  “the  two  ma¬ 
jor”  distribution  channels  it  uses 
rarely,  if  ever,  today:  software 
stores  and  mail  order.  Users  can 
definitely  expect  a  stepped-up 
retail  presence,  the  IBM  execu¬ 
tives  said,  including  availability 
of  a  shrink-wrapped  OS/2. 

IBM  will  also  consider  giving 
OS/2  to  distributors  willing  to 
add  value  to  the  package. 

Meanwhile,  IBM  is  telling  us¬ 
ers  with  OS/2  1.3  pilots  not  to 
wait  to  get  their  mission-critical 
applications  up  and  running. 
Those  applications  will  run  un¬ 
der  2.0,  giving  users  time  to  port 
them  over  to  2.0. 

To  assuage  user  concerns 
about  support  for  non-IBM  sys¬ 
tems,  the  two  executives 
pledged  to  make  OS/2  available 
on  as  many  OEM  platforms  as 
DOS  is  available  on  today.  They 
declined  to  be  specific,  however. 

Also,  IBM  said  there  are  now 
90  different  independent  soft¬ 
ware  vendors  that  have  commit¬ 
ted  to  OS/2  2.0,  including  Lotus 
Development  Corp.,  which  re¬ 
portedly  has  a  2.0  version  of  1-2- 
3/G,  its  OS/2  spreadsheet,  in  the 
works;  word  processors  from 
WordPerfect  Corp.  and  De¬ 
scribe,  Inc.;  graphics  products 
from  Micrografx,  Inc.  and  Corel 
Systems  Corp.;  and  Hyperaccess 
V.  Many  of  these  applications 
will  be  available  when  OS/2  2.0 
ships,  Reiswig  said. 

EBM  will  address  developer 
complaints  about  the  Software 
Developer’s  Kit  and  its  $3,000 
price  tag  in  part  through  its 
soon-to-be-unveiled  OS/2  Work¬ 
bench  Program. 


Systems 

Bell  Computer  Systems  has  be¬ 
gun  shipping  a  desktop  computer 
based  on  the  40-MHz  Advanced 
Micro  Devices,  Inc.  AM386  pro¬ 
cessor. 

In  its  standard  configuration, 
the  Bell  386WB-40SL  features 


4M  bytes  of  random-access 
memory,  a  200M-byte  hard 
drive  and  64K  bytes  of  cache 
memory,  as  well  as  a  14-in.  Su¬ 
per  VGA  monitor. 

It  is  based  on  the  AT/XT  bus 
architecture. 

The  cost  of  the  system,  which 
includes  bundled  DOS  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Windows  3.0 


software,  is  $2,999. 

Bell  Computer  Systems 
6615  Valjean  Ave. 

Van  Nuys,  Calif.  91406 
(818)  909-3501 

Cumulus  Corp.  has  announced 
the  Workbox  SX/40  personal 
computer,  priced  at  $999. 

The  standard  configuration 
includes  a  16-MHz  Intel  Corp. 
80386SX  processor,  1M  byte  of 


random-access  memory,  a  40M- 
byte  hard  drive  and  a  Super  VGA 
adapter  with  800-  by  600-pixel 
resolution.  DOS,  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Windows  3.0  and  a 
mouse  are  also  shipped  with  the 
system,  and  six  expansion  slots 
are  included. 

Cumulus 

23500  Mercantile  Road 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44122 
(216)464-2211 


When  Multi-Tech  modems  are  put  to  the  test, 
a  pattern  emerges. 


In  the  1980's,  the  dial-up  market  was  dominated  by  2400  bps 
MNP-5®  modems.  Today,  it's  9600  bps  modems  with  V.32/ 
V.42bis.  Following  that  same  timetable,  PC  Magazine  awarded 
our  MultiModem224E  its  EDITORS'  CHOICE  in  May  of  1987.  In 
December  of  1990,  they  gave  the  nod  to  our  MultiModemV32. 

Here's  what  they  had  to  say: 

"The  MultiModemV32  can  be  configured  for  almost  any 
application:  it  works  under  severely  impaired  lines,  and 
it  wins  first  prize  for  fast  data  transfers.” 

PC  Maga2ine.  12/11/90  (Ziff-Davis  Publishing)  "9600-BPS  MODEMS:  Break- 
ing  the  Speed  Barrier-PC  LAN  Labs  tests  seven  rapid-fire  modems  complying 
with  V32.  V.42  and  V.42bis  standards.” 

If  you're  interested  in  performance,  we're  interested  in  you! 

To  put  us  to  the  test,  please  call  1-800-328-9717 


MultiTechfift 

Systems 

The  right  answer  every  time 

Multi-Tech  Systems,  Inc. 

2205  Woodale  Drive 
Mounds  View,  Minnesota  55112  U.S.A. 
(612)785-3500  (800)328-9717 
U.S.  FAX  (612)  785-9874 
International  Telex  4998372  ML.TTC 
International  FAX  (612)  331-3180 
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NETWORK  SHORTS 

Stratacom 
OK  in  UK 

Stratacom,  Inc.’s  IPX 
fast-packet  Tl  switch  has 
reportedly  been  granted 
frame-relay  interface  ap¬ 
proval  in  the  UK  by  the 
British  Approvals 
Board  for  Telecom¬ 
munications.  The  certi¬ 
fication  means  Stratacom 
can  install  fast-packet  sys¬ 
tems  and  frame-relay  in¬ 
terfaces  in  the  UK. 

Network  service  provid¬ 
er  Wiltel  —  to  date  the 
only  carrier  with  frame- 
relay  services  available  — 
has  reportedly  certified 
Synoptics  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.’s  intelligent 
wiring  hub  with  a  remote 
Ethernet  router  module 
as  the  first  router-in-a-hub 
configuration  to  operate 
with  its  frame-relay  net¬ 
work.  Synoptics’  router 
module  was  developed  by 
Cisco  Systems,  Inc. 

Preferred  Systems, 
Inc.,  a  developer  of  net¬ 
work  automation  prod¬ 
ucts  for  Novell,  Inc. 
Netware  local-area  net¬ 
works,  has  announced  a 
distribution  agreement 
with  Vitek  Systems  Dis¬ 
tribution.  Vitek  will  re¬ 
portedly  distribute 
PSIrOrigen,  software 
that  automates  the  config¬ 
uration  of  new  Netware 
file  servers,  nationwide. 


LAN  growth  means  challenges 

Careful  administration  essential  to  averting  network  chaos,  study  says 


BY  JIM  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


Network  management  is  tough 
and  getting  tougher,  that  much 
is  certain.  But  is  the  complexity 
building  toward  a  crisis? 

According  to  a  recent  study, 
it  may  be.  Business  Research 
Group  in  Newton,  Mass.,  found 
that  a  majority  of  companies 
with  1,000  or  more  employees 
are  understaffed  and  technologi¬ 
cally  outgunned  in  managing  lo¬ 
cal-area  networks.  The  result, 


said  some  executives  responsi¬ 
ble  for  implementing  and  plan¬ 
ning  networks,  could  be  a  chaotic 
collection  of  networks  trying  to 
communicate  with  one  another. 

The  growing  number  of 
LANs  to  be  connected  across  an 
organization  has  contributed  to 
the  urgent  need  for  LAN  admin¬ 
istration  tools,  but  an  even 
greater  contributor  has  been  re¬ 
cent  quantum  leaps  in  the  tech¬ 
nological  complexity  of  LANs, 
according  to  Business  Research. 

Network  complexity  is  rising 


at  a  quantum  rate,  according  to 
Kevin  O’Neill,  an  analyst  at  Busi¬ 
ness  Research.  O’Neill’s  findings 
were  backed  up  by  several  exec¬ 
utives  at  large  firms.  Users  said 
warning  signs  of  impending  trou¬ 
ble  include  heavy  traffic  on  net¬ 
works  and  longer  downtime  at 
remote  sites. 

Development  lag 

Aggravating  the  situation  is  the 
slow  pace  at  which  networking 
hardware  and  software  vendors 
are  developing  management 


tools.  The  study,  which  looked  at 
400  companies,  specifically  cited 
a  paucity  of  tools  that  help  man¬ 
agers  plan  expansion,  integrate 
disparate  systems,  detect  prob¬ 
lems  and  resolve  crashes  on  re¬ 
mote  LANs  from  a  central  net¬ 
work  management  system. 

“The  industry  as  a  whole  is  in 
trouble  or  out  of  control”  re¬ 
garding  network  management, 
said  James  Barnes,  senior  staff 
consultant  at  American  Express 
Travel-Related  Services  Co.  in 
Phoenix.  “If  it  doesn’t  keep 
someone  awake  at  night  at 
American  Express  and  other 
companies,  it  certainly  should.” 
Barnes  is  involved  in  advanced 
technology  planning. 

Continued  on  page  46 


Tea  maker  has  new  network  in  the  bag 


ON  SITE 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CW  STAFF 


BOULDER,  Colo.  —  Ollie  Ohn- 
stad  brought  the  water  to  a  boil 
two  years  ago  when  he  became 
the  information  services  manag¬ 
er  at  Celestial  Seasonings,  Inc., 
and  he  is  now  brewing  up  a  new 
local-area  network  for  the  pri¬ 
vately  held  company. 

One  of  Ohnstad’s  first  assign¬ 
ments  was  to  be  the  information 
services  representative  on  a  six- 
person  project  team  composed 
of  top  management  in  sales  and 
marketing,  finance  and  manufac¬ 
turing  at  Celestial  Seasonings. 
Part  of  his  job  was  to  take  a  ‘  ‘long 
look”  at  the  data  processing  en¬ 
vironment  at  the  firm.  The  long 
and  short  of  it  was  not  pretty. 

“What  we  had  was  woeful,” 
Ohnstad  recalled.  He  inherited  a 


Celestial  Seasonings  adds  the  flavor  of  new  technology  to  its 
data  processing  environment  by  installing  a  LAN 


Prime  Computer,  Inc.  2655 
minicomputer  that  was  “tre¬ 
mendously  overloaded”  and  an 
“ancient”  IBM  5520  minicom¬ 
puter,  as  well  as  scattered  stand¬ 
alone  personal  computers.  The 
company  had,  before  Ohnstad 
arrived,  migrated  much  of  its 
data  processing  from  the  IBM  to 
the  Prime  but  was  not  making  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  information  sys¬ 
tems,  in  Ohnstad’s  opinion.  The 
Prime  machine  was,  and  is,  used 
for  accounting  ledger  functions 
and  sales  tracking.  The  IBM 
5520  is  still  used  for  personnel 
and  consumer  services  work  but 
will  be  decommissioned  in  1992. 

As  part  of  the  committee’s 
recommendations  to  top  man¬ 
agement  at  the  approximately 
$50  million-in-sales  company, 
Ohnstad  suggested  moving  to  a 
LAN.  Reasons  for  the  recom¬ 
mendation  were  a  new  head¬ 
quarters  building  and  software. 

“The  software  aspect  drove 
the  [decision],”  he  said.  “We 
Continued  on  page  44 
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Monarch™  lets  PC  users  get  their 
hands  on  mainframe  data. 
Without  touching  the  database. 
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Feed  a  spooled  print  file  into  Monarch 
and  the  data  comes  alive.  Sophisticated 
parsing,  recognition  and  query 
technology  make  it  possible. 


Now  you  can  deliver  mainframe  data  to  PC  users, 
any  way  they  want  it,  any  time  they  want  it,  without 
handholding,  without  custom  programming,  and 
without  losing  control  of  your  database.  Monarch 
makes  it  possible. 

Monarch  is  a  new  kind  of  PC  application  that 
exploits  standard  mainframe  reports  as  the  source  for 
data.  Feed  Monarch  a  spooled  print  file,  and  out  comes 
data  that  users  can  query,  sort,  select,  summarize,  and 
send  out  to  their  favorite  PC  applications. 

It’s  a  simple  idea.  That’s  why  it’s  so 
compelling.  People  already  rely  on  reports  for 
information,  and  MIS  has  already  put  time  and 
effort  into  developing  reports  that  make  sense. 
Monarch  simply  brings  those  reports  alive.  Not  just 
plain-vanilla  columnar  reports,  but  also  complex 
reports  with  multiple  sort-levels. 


More  than  one  thousand  companies  already 
depend  on  Monarch  to  satisfy  PC  users  who  need 
mainframe  data.  At  South  Western  Bell,  Monarch 
moves  data  from  mainframe  reports  into  Lotus 
spreadsheets.  “Monarch  was  worth  every  penny”, 
says  Steven  Wilcox  at  Bell.  Compared  to 
the  custom  COBOL  programming  it 
replaced,  Monarch  delivers  data 
faster,  easier  and  at  lower  cost. 

Call  today  to  find  out  how 
you  can  try  Monarch.  It 
could  make  you  a  hero. 

There’s  no  risk. 


63  Great  Road,  Maynard,  MA  01754 
508-897-1575  •  FAX  508-897-1947 


CALL  FOR  FREE  DEMO 

1-800-445-3311 
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It’s  really  quite  easy  Just  look  for  PCs  that 
have  a  genuine  Intel  microprocessor  inside. 
Either  the  Intel386™  Intel386  SX,  Intel386  SL, 
Intel486™  or  Intel486  SX  microprocessor. 

Intel  is  the  world’s  leader  in  microprocessor 
design  and  development.  In  fact,  Intel  introduced 
the  very  first  microprocessor.  So  with  Intel  inside, 
you  know  you’ve  got  unquestioned  compatibility 
and  unparalleled  quality  And  you’ll  know  you’re 


getting  the  very  best  PC  technology 

So  look  for  the  Intel  Inside  symbol  on  ads  for 
leading  PCs.  Or  call  800-548-4725  for  more  informa¬ 
tion.  It’ll  show  you’ve  got  an  eye  for  spotting  the  best. 

iny. 

The  Computer  Inside.™ 


Intel386,  Intel486  and  the  Intel  Inside  logo  are  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  ©1991  Intel  Corporation. 
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Access  for  all  with  Free-net  board 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 

CW  STAFF 


PEORIA,  Ill.  —  Will  citizens  use  arcane 
but  important  information,  such  as  how  to 
appeal  a  property  tax  assessment,  if  it  is 
easy  to  get? 

“I  personally  was  surprised  at  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  government  information. 
Some  of  the  things  that  appear  dry  on  the 
surface  are  of  the  most  interest,”  said  Ka¬ 
ren  Eggert,  executive  director  of  the 
Heartland  Free-net,  one  of  the  nation’s 
only  nonprofit,  community-oriented  bul¬ 
letin  board  services. 


Tea  bag 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  41 

looked  at  what  was  available  for  what  we 
do.” 

What  he  found  was  Forceshift  from 
Forceshift  Corp.  in  Minneapolis.  The 
package  provides  a  range  of  software 
modules  and  components  for  running  a 
manufacturing  company  on  a  LAN. 

“We  didn’t  look  at  a  mainframe  solu¬ 
tion,  just  minis  or  lower,”  he  said.  “We’re 
straightforward  and  simple  in  what  we 
do.” 

Money  matters 

Cost  was  also  a  factor.  Celestial  Season¬ 
ings  went  private  years  ago  in  a  lever¬ 
aged  buyout,  and  cutting  costs  is  standard 
business  practice  at  the  company. 

“We  kind  of  constantly  cut  our  IS  bud¬ 
get,”  Ohnstad  said. 

Since  Ohnstad  joined  the  company,  it 
has  cut  its  IS  budget  by  20%,  and  he  said 
he  expects  it  will  find  ways  to  trim  more. 
He  cited  measures  such  as  not  filling 
openings  when  they  occur  and  switching 
telephone  vendors. 

According  to  Ohnstad,  who  is  also  re¬ 
sponsible  for  telecommunications  func¬ 
tions,  much  of  the  20%  cut  was  made  in 
that  area. 

In  implementing  the  LAN,  Phase  1  of 
which  started  in  March  of  this  year,  Ohn¬ 
stad  integrated  the  stand-alone  PCs  al¬ 
ready  in  place  at  the  company,  thus  reduc¬ 
ing  the  number  of  machines  he  had  to  buy. 

In  place  is  a  Compaq  Computer  Corp. 
Deskpro  386/33  as  a  file  server,  with  Ep¬ 
son  America,  Inc.  and  Advanced  Logic 
Research,  Inc.  boxes  as  workstations.  Ce¬ 
lestial  Seasonings  installed  Novell,  Inc.’s 
Netware  286  as  its  network  operating 
system,  running  over  Arcnet. 

Phase  1  is  a  LAN-based  inventory  con¬ 
trol  system.  Previously,  Celestial  Season¬ 
ings  combined  stand-alone  PCs  with  man¬ 
ual  tracking  to  chart  inventory. 

The  system  has  been  running  since 
March,  and  Celestial  Seasonings  is  now 
gauging  its  effectiveness.  If  pleased  by  it, 
the  company  will  move  to  Phase  2,  a  ma¬ 
terial  requirements  planning  module. 
Ohnstad  plans  to  then  install  a  customer- 
order  management  module  and,  finally,  to 
put  the  firm’s  financials  on-board. 

He  said  he  expects  to  finish  the  whole 
project  in  a  year  and  a  half,  if  all  goes  well. 

He  is  also  sitting  on  another  project 
team  to  see  how  best  to  move  a  new  ac¬ 
quisition,  Earth  Wise,  Inc.  into  the  compa¬ 
ny.  Ramifications  of  the  merger  are  not 
clear  yet,  but  the  deal  will  certainly  mean 
more  work  for  Ohnstad. 


Since  going  on-line  in  March  1990, 
Free-net,  Inc.’s  service  has  grown  steadi¬ 
ly  and  currently  logs  some  500  to  600 
calls  per  day  over  its  10  modem  lines.  The 
board  has  received  calls  from  35  states 
and  from  15  to  20  foreign  countries. 

However,  the  emphasis  of  the  service, 
which  uses  the  Free-net  bulletin  board 
systems  software  created  at  Case  West¬ 
ern  University,  is  distinctly  local. 

Community  calendar 

In  addition  to  government  listings  here, 
the  board  contains  an  18-month  commu¬ 
nity  events  calendar  as  well  some  30 


question-and-answer  forums  covering  ev¬ 
erything  from  weather  and  gardening  in¬ 
formation  to  a  listing  of  local  health  and 
senior  citizen  resources  in  the  area. 

Based  here  at  Bradley  University,  the 
Free-net  operates  on  donated  hardware 
and  $160,000  worth  of  funds  collected 
before  the  system  went  on-line.  Likewise, 
information  is  supplied  free  for  its  various 
databases. 

Begun  with  200M  bytes  of  on-line 
storage,  the  board  will  have  900M  bytes 
when  it  completes  an  upgrade  from  an 
IBM  RT-125  to  a  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
Sparcstation. 


Thanks  to  a  gateway  on  Internet,  the 
national  academic  data  network,  Free-net 
users  can  access  Free-net  systems  in 
Cleveland  and  Youngstown,  Ohio,  as  well 
as  the  Cornell  University  Electronic  In¬ 
formation  Source.  Registered  users  can 
also  exchange  electronic  mail  with  one  an¬ 
other  and  with  users  on  the  other  boards. 

Seeking  to  provide  access  for  all,  Free- 
net  has  placed  public  access  terminals  in 
most  of  the  area  libraries,  as  well  as  in  the 
county  administrative  building  and  a 
Goodwill  Industries  facility. 

However,  the  Free-net  does  not  per¬ 
mit  file  uploads  or  downloads,  which  may 
account  for  why  it  has  not  experienced 
any  problems  with  computer  hackers, 
said  Eggert,  one  of  the  board’s  two  full¬ 
time  staff  people. 


1975  Launched  the  first  U.S.  public  data  network.  1979  Built  the  first  commercial  private  packet  network  1980  Introduced  the  first  major  public  e-mail  seme. 


1988  Sprint  completes  the  only  nationwide  100%  digital  fiber  optic  network  Sprint  awarded  40%  of  FTS 2000  contract  1989  World's  first  and  largest  privately-ownei 
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Frame-relay  promise  has  gaps 

Analysts  warn  users  to  keep  watch  for  technology's  pitfalls 


BY  JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 

CW  STAFF 


Companies  eager  for  the  benefits  of 
frame-relay  products  and  services  should 
not  overlook  the  shortcomings  of  the  neo¬ 
phyte  networking  technology,  users  and 
analysts  agree. 

Frame  relay  has  been  touted  during 
the  past  year  for  increasing  throughput  in 
the  wide  area  and  paring  down  costly  net¬ 
work  connections  needed  on  remote 
bridges  and  routers.  However,  issues 
such  as  congestion  control  and  multiven¬ 


dor  switch  compatibility  have  been  large¬ 
ly  unaddressed,  industry  observers  said. 

“The  demos  at  the  trade  shows  mis¬ 
lead  users  because  they  only  highlight 
frame-relay  benefits,”  asserted  Steve  Sa- 
zegari,  director/principal  analyst  at  Data- 
quest,  Inc.,  a  market  research  firm  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.  “For  example,  frame  relay  has 
not  been  around  long  enough  to  prove  its 
reliability  under  heavily  stressed  condi¬ 
tions.” 

Uncertainty  about  how  the  network 
will  perform  when  saturated  is  keeping 
Phil  Evans,  director  of  telecommunica¬ 


tions  at  FMC  Corp.  in  Dallas,  from  making 
a  frame-relay  decision.  “We’re  asking 
what  happens  as  more  and  more  traffic 
gets  imposed  on  the  network,  and  the  an¬ 
swer  has  been,  ‘We  don’t  know,’  ”  Evans 
said.  “Until  flow  control  and  other  issues 
are  better  defined,  we’ll  continue  to  use 
the  technologies  we  feel  comfortable 
with.” 

Test  of  strength 

However,  Brian  Button,  manager  of  prod¬ 
uct  marketing  at  frame-relay  company 
Stratacom,  Inc.,  said  Telecom  Finland 
tested  the  Stratacom  IPX  switch  for  three 
months  running  at  90%  to  100%  network 
capacity  before  announcing  its  Strata- 
com-supported  frame-relay  service  last 
week.  “It  was  the  most  strenuous  test  of 


1985  Sprint  introduces  the  world's  first  VPNm  1986  First  transcontinental  fiber  optic  call  transmitted  by  Sprint  1987  Eight  million  FONCARDs™  distributed  in  first  year 


MADE  FOR  IBM  CONNECTIVITY. 


The  Sprint®  network. 

It  has  100%  digital  switches. 

And  100%  fiber  optic  trans- 
mission.Nationwide.  And 
from  the  very  beginning,  it 
was  made  to  send  data. 

Especially  data  that  comes 
in  large  blue  blocks.  Because 
we  have  solutions  for  networking  every 
thing  from  mainframes  to  mid-range 


technologies.  Virtual  or 
dedicated  configurations. 
And  real  flexibility  for 
future  growth. 

If  you’d  like  to  know 
more,  call  us  at  1-800-800-1522. 
We  ll  have  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  in  your  fax  machine 


systems  to  LANs.  Including  SNA  back¬ 
bones,  peer-to-peer  networks,  and 
remote-to-host  connectivity. 

We  also  give  you  circuit  switched, 
packet  switched,  or  private  line 


in  minutes.  And  we  ll  show  you  the  right 
way  to  connect  IBM  systems.  On  a  net¬ 
work  that  was  literally  made  for  them. 


the  technology  to  date,”  he  stated. 

Frame  relay  is  a  souped-up  version  of 
X.25  packet  switching;  like  X.25,  it  dis¬ 
perses  data  packets  throughout  the  whole 
bandwidth  pipe  as  needed  to  maximize 
use.  However,  it  also  assumes  high-quali¬ 
ty  digital  communications  lines  and  elimi¬ 
nates  error  checking  and  recovery  at  each 
network  node,  reducing  the  delays  found 
with  X.25. 

Hardee’s  Food  Systems,  Inc.,  based  in 
Rocky  Mount,  N.C.,  studied  frame  relay 
and  decided  it  did  not  have  appropriate  ap¬ 
plications  for  the  technology,  often  cited 
as  “bursty”  internetwork  traffic. 

“From  what  I  hear,  frame  relay  is  not 
very  efficient  for  bridging  Ethernets,” 
said  Price  Craddock,  telecommunications 
analyst  at  Hardee’s.  He  said  that  because 
frame  relay’s  best  candidates  would  be 
companies  interconnecting  local-area 
networks  over  a  mesh  topology  and  Har¬ 
dee’s  nms  a  point-to-point  star  network, 
“many  of  the  benefits  are  not  there  for 
us.” 

Stratacom’s  IPX  switches  are  used  in 
Wiltel’s  frame-relay  service,  which  is  now 
available,  and  will  also  be  the  backbone  of 
imminent  services  from  CompuServe, 
Inc.,  BT  North  America,  Inc.  and  U.S. 
Sprint  Communications  Co.  However, 
several  other  vendors  have  announced 
frame-relay  interfaces  for  their  T1  multi¬ 
plexing  equipment,  and  as  of  today,  no  in¬ 
terface  standard  for  interoperability 
among  switches  exists. 

This  results  in  what  Sazegari  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “closed-capsule,  frame-relay 
environment”  —  one  of  particular  con¬ 
cern  to  the  30%  of  Fortune  1,000  firms 
that  plan  to  implement  hybrid  public/pri¬ 
vate  frame-relay  networks,  according  to 
Forrester  Research,  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Button  conceded  that  “today,  you 
could  hook  up  two  networks  [from  differ¬ 
ent  vendors  and/or  carriers]  and  transfer 
data  across  them.  What  you  wouldn’t  get 
is  the  passing  of  management  and  status 
information  between  them.” 

Button  is  Stratacom’s  delegate  to  the 
Frame  Relay  Forum,  a  53-vendor  consor¬ 
tium  working  with  standards  bodies  to  fill 
in  gaps  in  the  technology.  He  said  a  white 
paper  for  laying  multivendor  interopera¬ 
bility  groundwork  will  be  developed  in  a 
forum  meeting  next  week  and  should  re¬ 
sult  in  products  by  the  first  half  of  1992. 

Words  of  caution 

Telematics  International,  Inc.  in  Ft.  Lau¬ 
derdale,  Fla.,  announced  last  week  that 
its  X.25  switches  will  support  frame-relay 
interfaces  by  year’s  end.  Telematics  Se¬ 
nior  Vice  President  Lawrence  Cattell  ac¬ 
knowledged,  however,  that  “there  is  no 
doubt  that  users  have  some  consternation 
about  how  quickly  to  get  involved  with  the 
technology.”  Cattell  cautioned  users  to 
consider  the  following: 

•  How  effective  is  your  network  to  date? 
Improvements  might  be  achieved  simply 
by  better  management  of  existing  re¬ 
sources. 

•  Can  you  support  more  users  with  better 
performance  at  the  same  cost  using  frame 
relay,  compared  with  traditional  circuit 
switching? 

•  You  must  intimately  understand  the 
traffic  on  your  network  in  order  to  mea¬ 
sure  how  much  you  will  improve  through¬ 
put. 

•  Since  frame  relay  presupposes  high- 
quality  transmission,  companies  with  net¬ 
work  segments  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
might  not  benefit. 


Sprint 

Made  for  data? 
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“A  lot  of  companies  don’t 
have  the  personnel  to  handle  all 
the  administrative  tasks”  im¬ 
posed  by  large  numbers  of  big 
networks,  according  to  Bill 
Riess,  supervising  engineer  at 
Chicago’s  Commonwealth  Edi¬ 
son.  Riess  branded  as  “alarmist” 
those  who  see  disaster  on  a  hori- 
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Source:  Business  Research  Group 


zon  increasingly  populated  with 
LANs  carrying  mission-critical 
applications. 

He  did  not,  however,  entirely 
discount  the  possibility  of  large- 
scale  disruptions  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  Riess  said  network  man¬ 
agement  will  evolve  into  a 
strategy  of  local  administrators 
working  with  a  small  portion  of 
an  entire  company’s  network. 

Barnes  said  problems  with  in¬ 
tegrating  networks  and  minimiz- 
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ing  downtime  could  present  the 
industry  with  “insurmountable” 
dilemmas  within  the  next  three 
years  unless  vendors  can  deliver 
comprehensive  management 
tools. 


A  RECENT 
STUDY  found 
that  a  majority 
of  companies  with 
1,000  or  more 
employees  are 
understaffed  in 
managing  LANs. 


“Where’s  the  beef  here?” 
asked  Sheldon  Laube,  national 
director  of  information  and  tech¬ 
nology  at  Price  Waterhouse  in 
New  York.  Laube  said  he  lam¬ 
bastes  networking  companies  on 
a  regular  basis  for  promised 
management  tools  that  do  not 
materialize. 

Large  companies  need  more 
highly  skilled  technicians  at  each 
remote  site  to  keep  networks  up, 
Laube  said.  That  is  an  expense 
companies  want  to  and  should  be 
able  to  rid  themselves  of  with  re¬ 
mote-management  tools,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “We  want  to  drop  in  a 
machine  that  works  by  itself. 

“Try  diagnosing  a  network 
problem  [over  the  phone]  with 
somebody  who  is  used  to  dealing 


only  with  Lotus’  1-2-3,  DOS  and 
WordPerfect,”  Laube  said. 

According  to  Barnes,  Ameri¬ 
can  Express  is  staving  off  poten¬ 
tial  problems  with  a  lot  of  plan¬ 
ning.  While  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  users  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  networks,  only  a  few  mis¬ 
sion-critical  applications  have 
been  installed  on  the  systems. 

As  these  applications  are 
loaded  and  the  networks  are 


BY  JIM  NASH 

and  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CW  STAFF 


3Com  Corp.  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  products  that  are  said 
to  link  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
Macintosh  and  Micro  Channel 
Architecture  (MCA)  personal 
computers  over  lOBase-T  local- 
area  networks.  The  resulting 
products  are  said  to  save  Macin¬ 
tosh  users  $100  and  MCA  users 
$75,  compared  with  purchasing 
the  necessary  adapter  and  trans¬ 
ceiver  products  separately, 
3Com  said.  lOBase-T  is  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  Ethernet  that  is  said  to 
support  10M  bit/sec.  transmis¬ 
sion  over  ordinary  twisted-pair 
wiring. 

The  Etherlink/NB  TPX  is 
said  to  include  all  connectors 
necessary  for  linking  Macin¬ 
toshes  over  lOBase-T  LANs 


linked,  Barnes  said,  executives 
are  actively  troubleshooting  pos¬ 
sible  future  problems.  Riess  said 
the  same  thing,  citing  Common¬ 
wealth  Edison’s  strategy  of 
starting  from  scratch  with  net¬ 
works  and  planning  for  large- 
scale  use  and  problems.  Too 
many  companies,  he  said,  have 
played  down  the  role  that  per¬ 
sonal  computer  networks  will 
play  in  relation  to  mainframes. 


based  on  twisted-pair  wiring  and 
thin  and  thick  coaxial  cable.  It  is 
priced  at  $670. 

The  Etherlink/MC  32  TPX, 
priced  at  $999,  is  said  to  provide 
the  only  32-bit  bus  master 
lOBase-T  solution  on  the  market 
today.  Both  products  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  ship  in  October. 

3Com  also  announced  that  it 
is  shipping  a  lOBase-T  adapter 
card  for  Ethernet-based  Novell, 
Inc.  Netware  networks  with  an 
integrated  Netware  boot  pro¬ 
grammable  read-only  memory 
chip.  The  chip  allows  network 
managers  to  remotely  boot 
workstations  —  both  those  with 
disk  drives  and  diskless  ma¬ 
chines.  Called  the  NW1000-TP, 
the  card  sells  for  $259  each  and 
costs  $1,295  in  five-board  pack¬ 
ages.  3Com  introduced  an  eight- 
bit  Ethernet  coaxial  card  last 
spring. 


Wish  list 

The  support  services  IS  provides  and  what  LAN  managers  want  are  not 
always  the  same 

Which  services  are  provided  by  IS? 


Network  maintenance 

Network  integration 

Capacity  planning 

Equipment 

maintenance 

Help  desk 


Which  services  do  you  want  IS  to  provide? 


Backup  PC  data 

Network  applications 
development 

Backup  server 

Security 

administration 

Help  desk 


Better  links  from  3Com 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Local-area 

networking 

hardware 

Cayman  Systems,  Inc.  has  intro¬ 
duced  the  Gatorcard  line  of  Eth¬ 
ernet  adapter  cards  for  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  Macintosh  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  line  features  16  cards 
supporting  connection  of  Macin¬ 
tosh  II,  SE  and  SE/30  models  to 
lOBase-T,  thick-  and  thin-wire 
Ethernet  local-area  networks. 
The  cards  load  transmitted  data 
directly  into  System  memory  to 
increase  transmission  speed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  company.  Space 
for  a  math  coprocessor  is  includ¬ 
ed  on  each  Gatorcard. 

The  cards  are  priced  at  $499, 
or  $599  with  a  Motorola,  Inc. 
68882  coprocessor  included. 
Cayman  Systems 
University  Park  at  MIT 
26  Landsdowne  St. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02139 
(617)494-1999 

Avatar  Corp.  has  unveiled  two 
16/4M-byte  Token  Ring  adapter 
boards  for  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
Macintosh  II  and  SE/30  comput¬ 
ers. 

The  Macmainframe  16/4  To¬ 
ken  Ring  Workstation  connects  a 
Macintosh  directly  to  the  Token 
Ring  network.  It  is  bundled  with 
the  company’s  3270  emulator 


software  for  mainframe  commu¬ 
nications  and  is  priced  at  $1,395. 

The  Macmainframe  16/4  To¬ 
ken  Ring  Gateway  connects  mul¬ 
tiple  Macintosh  systems  to  the 
network  via  a  Macintosh  server. 
It  also  includes  emulator  soft¬ 
ware.  Pricing  is  $2,495  for  eight 
host  sessions. 

The  boards  can  be  upgraded 
from  4M-  to  16M-byte  network 
capacity  by  either  software  or 
hardware  switching. 

Avatar 
65  South  St. 

Hopkinton,  Mass.  01748 
(508)  435-3000 


Local-area 

networking 

software 

Mainlan,  Inc.  has  begun  shipping 
a  peer-to-peer  Ethernet  net¬ 
work  that  runs  both  DOS  and 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows  3.0. 

Mainlan  for  Windows  offers 
features  including  file  transfer, 
hard  disk  and  printer  sharing,  file 
and  record  locking  and  electron¬ 
ic  mail.  It  provides  a  graphical  in¬ 
terface  with  Windows  icons  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  ease  of  learning,  the 
company  said.  DOS  and  Win¬ 
dows  workstations  can  be  con¬ 
currently  supported. 

Pricing  is  $249  for  the  soft¬ 
ware  and  $199  per  adapter  card. 
A  starter  kit  including  cable, 
adapters  and  software  for  con¬ 


necting  two  personal  computers 
costs  $699. 

Mainlan 
Suite  135 

1215  N.  Highway  427 
Longwood,  Fla.  32750 
(407)331-4400 


Micro-to-micro 

Xcom  6.2,  a  file-transfer  soft¬ 
ware  package  from  Spectrum 
Concepts,  Inc.,  now  supports 
IBM  RISC  System/6000  work¬ 
stations  running  the  AIX  operat¬ 
ing  system. 

Xcom  6.2  allows  users  to 
share  files  and  jobs  over  an  Ad¬ 
vanced  Program-to-Program 
Communications/LU6.2  ses¬ 
sion.  The  product  offers  unat¬ 
tended  file  transfer,  remote 
printing  and  remote  job  entry  fa¬ 
cilities. 

The  product  costs  from 
$2,160  to  $10,500,  based  on  the 
CPU  size. 

Spectrum  Concepts 
150  Broadway 
New  York,  N.Y.  10038 
(212)  766-4400 


Gateways, 
bridges,  routers 

Amnet,  Inc.  has  announced  a 
router  for  connecting  Novell, 
Inc.  Netware  networks  over  the 
Amnet  Nucleus  7000  series 
wide-area  networks. 

The  company’s  Novell  local- 
area  network  router  consists  of 


software  and  an  Ethernet  or  To¬ 
ken  Ring  adapter  module  that 
plugs  into  the  Nucleus  7400 
Network  Switch. 

The  Nucleus  7000  network 
provides  routing  services  such 
as  load  balancing  and  adaptive 
routing  to  avoid  network  con¬ 
gestion,  the  firm  said.  The  new 
router  gives  Novell  LAN  users 
access  to  these  features. 

The  module  costs  $2,950,  in¬ 
cluding  a  onetime  software  li¬ 
cense  fee. 

Amnet 

1881  Worcester  Road 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701 
(508)  879-6306 

Webster  Computer  Corp.  has  in¬ 
troduced  software  that  allows  its 
Multiport  Gateway  router  to  act 
as  a  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
Decnet  router. 

The  Multiport  Gateway  is  a 
router  for  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
Macintosh  systems.  With  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  new  software,  it  can 
function  simultaneously  as  a 
Decnet  Level  1  router  and  an 
Appletalk  router  with  four  active 
Localtalk  networks. 

The  Decnet  software  is  of¬ 
fered  to  current  Multiport  Gate¬ 
way  users  free  of  charge.  The 
Multiport  Gateway  is  priced  at 
$4,995. 

Webster  Computer 
Suite  J 

2109  O’Toole  Ave. 

San  Jose,  Calif.  95131 
(408)  954-8054 


Server  goes 
the  extra  mile 

BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CW  STAFF 


SIMI  VALLEY,  Calif.  —  Micom 
Communications  Corp.  has  an¬ 
nounced  what  is  said  to  be  the 
first  communications  server  to 
transmit  data,  voice,  Group  3  fax 
and  local-area  network  traffic 
over  the  same  9.6K  bit/ 
sec.  leased-line  connections. 

The  Marathon  IK  Data/ 
\bice  Network  Server  incorpo¬ 
rates  a  suite  of  voice,  data  com¬ 
pression  and  fax  demodulation 
technologies  to  allow  users  to  al¬ 
locate  the  same  leased  line  for  all 
three  types  of  traffic. 

The  product  is  said  to  support 
up  to  40  asynchronous  data 
channels  and  up  to  four  channels 
of  voice  or  fax  traffic.  The  IK’s 
synchronous  channel  can  handle 
LAN  bridges,  IBM  Systems  Net¬ 
work  Architecture  cluster  con¬ 
trollers  or  CCITT  X.25  packet- 
switched  connections. 

Marathon  IK  $1,750  base 
price  is  comparable  to  that  of  a 
statistical  multiplexer  that  typi¬ 
cally  only  handles  data.  \bice/ 
fax  modules  are  priced  at 
$1,400,  and  data  expansion 
modules  are  priced  at  $1,150 
and  up.  Shipment  is  scheduled 
for  next  month. 
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Still  searching  for  the  IS  Holy  Grail 


Continental  Bank  CEO  Thomas  Theobald  looks  for  fundamental, 
IS-induced  improvement  in  his  industry 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CW  STAFF 

Thomas  C.  Theobald,  Continental  Bank  Corp.’s 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer,  is  a 
straightforward  sort  who  works  in  shirtsleeves, 
his  suit  coat  dumped  in  a  chair  next  to  his  desk. 
Behind  him  is  a  terminal  that  spits  a  near-constant 
stream  of  information  across  the  screen. 

Since  Theobald  left  Citicorp  to  head  the  Chicago- 
based  bank  in  1987,  he  has  both  brought  it  back  to  life 
and  transformed  it.  Taking  the  shattered  remnants  of 
federal  bailout  recipient  Continental  Illinois,  he  reshaped 
the  organization  into  one  of  the  few  major  banks  in  the 

nation  with  no  retail  operations.  Con¬ 
tinental’s  $30  billion  in  assets  come 
entirely  from  corporations  and  some 
extremely  wealthy  individuals. 

Continental’s  corporate  focus 
makes  technology  less  important 
than  it  is  in  process-oriented  retail 
banks,  Theobald  says.  In  the  corpo¬ 
rate  banking  world,  personal  relation¬ 
ships  tend  to  count  more  heavily  than 
excelling  at  information  processing. 

And  Continental  is  exploring  a  poten¬ 
tial  move  to  outsource  some,  or  per¬ 
haps  all,  of  its  information  systems 
function  later  this  year  [CW,  Aug.  5]. 

Theobald  does  believe  in  technol¬ 
ogy,  however.  His  struggle  has  been 
to  create  some  sort  of  information 
technology  abilities  that  work  in  the 
personal  realm.  He  also  says  technol¬ 
ogy  has  wreaked  havoc  with  profit 
margins  in  his  industry  without  deliv¬ 
ering  a  fundamental  improvement  in 
the  way  banks  work.  That  technol¬ 
ogy-induced  improvement  is  his  Holy 
Grail,  he  says,  and  he  still  seeks  it. 

On  technology’s  impact  in  the 
banking  realm: 

“We  would  have  10  times  as  many 
employees  and  half  the  quality  of  ser¬ 
vice  if  we  didn’t  have  the  benefit  of 
large  computing,  processing  and  com¬ 
munication  facilities.  But  I’ve  been 
struck  that  10  or  15  years  have  gone 
by  in  which  I  keep  hearing  —  to  the 
point  where  I’m  ready  to  throw  up  — 
about  Sabre  or  American  Hospital 
Supply,  and  nobody  seems  to  come  up 
with  fantastic  new  business  concepts 
...  on  a  scale  that’s  relevant  to  our 
kind  of  business. 

“You  could  certainly  say  instant 
communication  has  had  a 
significant  and  negative  im¬ 
pact  on  a  number  of  sources 
of  bank  profits.  Until  the 
personal  computer  and  inex¬ 
pensive  terminals  came 
along,  there  usually  was 
some  kind  of  premium  you 
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Michael  Abramson 

m  Continental  Bank  Corp. 

■  as  C.  Theobald,  54, 

graduated  with  honors  in  economics  from  Holy  Cross  College  and  received  his 
MBA,  with  a  concentration  in  finance,  from  Harvard  University. 

The  career:  Moved  up  through  the  ranks  at  Citicorp,  becoming  vice  chair¬ 
man.  Widely  considered  the  heir  apparent  to  former  Citicorp  Chairman  Walter 
Wriston,  Theobald  left  Citicorp  in  1987 to  take  over  the  top  job  at  Continental 
Bank  and  to  bring  it  back  from  federal  takeover  to  a  publicly  owned  corporation. 

Accomplishments:  Repositioned  Continental  as  a  business-only  bank  by 
exiting  traditional  retail  banking  services.  Led  Continental  back  to  profitability. 

On  how  he  uses  computers  in  his 
daily  work: 

“I  have  to  confess  I  use  this  terminal 
principally  for  just  information  that 
goes  by  [Dow  Jones  News  Retrieval]. 
Occasionally,  I  look  something  up.  I 
don’t  produce  my  own  documents  or 
send  messages  to  people.  I  do  dictate 
E-mail  to  my  secretary.  “I  had  [a  PC] 
at  Citicorp  and  was  totally  qualified  to 
use  it,  but  in  the  real  world,  I  don’t 
think  typing  memos  is  the  best  usage 
of  my  time.  [The  PC]  is  also  not  a  very 
effective  way  to  get  information. 

“The  senior  management  group 
[at  Citicorp]  was  issued  a  PC  and  told 
to  learn  how  to  use  the  damn  thing 
back  in  the  early  1980s.  But  it  didn’t 
pan  out  as  a  primary  medium  of  inter¬ 
action.  I  don’t  think  it  has  anywhere 
else,  either  —  I  mean,  customers 
don’t  send  me  E-mail. 

“I  think  there’s  something  more 
than  the  backwardness  of  human  na¬ 
ture  there.  I  think  [the  computer]  is  a 
very  thin  medium  of  communication. 
We’ve  been  given  five  senses,  and  if 
you’re  not  using  them,  you’re  missing 
something.” 


had  by  having  some  information.  It’s 
been  the  improvement  in  global  tele¬ 
communications  that’s  taken  the 
profit  margins  out  of  most  ordinary 
foreign  exchange  or  security  trad¬ 
ing.” 

On  whether  technology’s  bene¬ 
fits  have  been  oversold: 

“I  think  it’s  been  overbought.  I  won’t 
blame  the  vendors.  I  mean,  hell,  when 
we  go  out  to  sell  our  services,  we  sug¬ 
gest  you  need  a  whole  lot  of  them. 

“We  who  purchase  have  over¬ 
bought  through  basically  our  own  ig¬ 
norance  and  lack  of  practice,  lack  of 
involvement.  Inevitably,  there’s  room 
for  people  to  solve  problems  that 
aren’t  all  that  critical,  set  and  meet 
standards  that  aren’t  really  the  right 
standards  and  propose  solutions  that 
are  less  than  useful.  All  of  which  has 
led  to  machinery  or  software  pur¬ 
chases.  I  think  it’s  obvious  that 
there’s  a  major  hiatus  in  purchasing 
hardware  these  days,  which  to  me  is 
much  more  structural  than  business- 
cycle  driven.” 

On  IS  awareness  of  business  is¬ 
sues: 

“It  always  fascinated  me  . . .  that  left 
to  their  own  devices,  technologists 
will  solve  internal  problems.  You’ll 
have  the  world’s  best  budgeting  sys¬ 
tem,  instead  of  a  wonderful  new  por¬ 
tal  to  the  customer.  The  budget  sys¬ 
tem  has  an  internal  loop,  and  you  can 
improve  it,  whereas  customers  are 
different,  messy,  not  necessarily  con¬ 
cerned  about  your  priorities,  and  it’s 
a  whole  lot  harder. 

“I  can  remember  a  couple  of  years 
ago  when  I  was  trying  to  find  out  the 

INSIDE 

►  Few  tasks  are  more  important  to  IS  executives 
the  management  of  expectations.  Page  48. 

►  Calendar.  Page  50. 


[priority  list]  for  software  develop¬ 
ment,  [I  noticed]  one  of  the  things  we 
did  real  quick  was  a  new  system  to  or¬ 
der  tickets  for  sporting  events.  Now, 
I’m  sure  it  saved  a  nickel,  but  why  the 
hell  that  should  show  up  on  the  screen 
of  things  that  are  important  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  Continental  Bank,  I  don’t  know 
—  except  it’s  typical.” 

On  putting  personal  information 
on  computers: 

“I  think  that’s  one  of  the  ironies  of  the 
whole  computer  revolution.  It  has  of¬ 
ten  been  seen  as  some  Orwellian  ca¬ 
tastrophe.  But  the  fantastic  thing  is 
that  you  can  produce  a  much  more 
personalized  service. 

“What  we’re  really  trying  to  do  is 
bring  information  technology  into 
management  of  that  relationship  with 
the  customer.  It  sounds  silly,  but 
maybe  what  we  really 
ought  to  be  doing  is  getting 
in  the  names  of  the  assis- 
than  tant  treasurer’s  kids  and 
their  birthdates,  rather 
than  some  more  data  about 
how  the  deutsche  mark  is 
trading  in  Singapore.” 
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COMMENTARY 

Clinton  Wilder 

Just  what  do 
expect? 

I  will  remember  Mon¬ 
day,  Aug.  19,  as  a  day  of 
limitations. 

The  morning  head¬ 
lines  delivered  a  powerful 
message  that  there  were 
still  very  strong  forces 
running  against  the  tide  of  progressive 
thought  and  action  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  when  I  arrived  at  the  office  under 
the  overcast  but  calm  skies  over  San 
Francisco  Bay,  I  was  reminded  of  the 
forces  of  nature. 

With  Hurricane  Bob  expected  to  slam 
into  Eastern  New  England  that  day,  Com- 
puterworld’ s  main  office,  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  had  been  evacuated,  and  all  power 
had  been  turned  off.  There  would  be  no 
access  to  files  or  electronic  mail  on  the 
host  computer  and  no  voice  mailboxes 
open.  Half  a  world  away,  with  all  local  sys¬ 
tems  untouched,  I  felt  the  loss  of  my  ac¬ 
customed  electronic  link  to  the  East 
Coast. 


INFORMATION  TECH¬ 
NOLOGY  raises  our 
expectations  of  what  is 
possible.  Most  of  the  time, 
that  is  positive. 


In  a  business  world  so  absolutely  de¬ 
pendent  on  technology,  these  things  hap¬ 
pen.  The  downside  of  global  communica¬ 
tions  links  is  that  worldwide  operations 
can  be  disrupted  by  trouble  anywhere 
along  the  network  —  especially  if  your 
E-mail  to  all  locations  has  to  be  pro¬ 
cessed  by  a  single  CPU.  Bond  traders  in 
Tokyo  and  London  feel  the  effects  of  a 
Con  Edison  substation  fire  in  lower  Man¬ 
hattan  or  an  earthquake  in  California. 

Information  technology  raises  our  ex¬ 
pectations  of  what  is  possible.  Most  of  the 
time,  that  is  positive.  In  business,  the 
most  successful  executives  and  firms  in 
the  next  decade  will  be  those  that  har¬ 
ness  information  most  effectively  and  act 
accordingly.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
information  technology  makes  it  happen. 

But  the  game  of  expectations  is  a 
dicey  one.  In  the  presidential  primary 
sweepstakes,  the  candidate  who  finishes 
second  but  “exceeds  expectations”  is  a 
bigger  winner  than  the  winner  who  was 
expected  to  win  anyway.  Politicians  now 
employ  wonderfully  titled  “spin  doctors” 
to  manage  expectations  after  the  fact: 
“No,  Ted,  we  never  expected  to  win 
here,  but  the  ground  swell  of  grass  roots 
support  that  we  found  exceeded  all  our 
expectations.  We  couldn’t  be  happier 
with  the  results.” 

Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  information 
systems  departments  could  do  this?  “Oh, 
we  never  expected  your  application  to 
work  all  the  time.  But  we  progressed  so 
far  beyond  our  hopes  in  the  design  that 
we’re  really  pleased.” 

Come  to  think  of  it,  maybe  too  many 
IS  departments  do  say  that.  Which  is  pre¬ 


cisely  the  point. 

Expectations  must  be  managed.  One 
could  argue  that  there  are  few  tasks  more 
important  for  the  IS  executive  seeking 
business  credibility. 

But  does  that  mean  coaching  business 
users  to  expect  as  little  as  possible  from  IS 
so  that  they  will  be  pleasantly  surprised 
when  IS  exceeds  their  hopes?  Sure  —  if 
you  want  to  run  an  archaic,  negative,  go- 
through-the-motions  IS  shop. 

It  is  a  fine  line  to  walk.  The  IS  execu¬ 
tive  should  demand  the  best  from  his  or¬ 
ganization,  technology  and  systems.  In 
any  firm  that  aspires  to  be  world-class, 
should  users  demand  any  less  from  IS? 

But  systems,  like  people,  are  fallible. 
They  can  be  disrupted  by  the  vagaries  of 
nature  —  not  to  mention  the  very  real 


human-induced  threat  of  viruses.  Some¬ 
times,  they  just  don’t  work.  But  then, 
not  all  business  decisions  work  out  well 
either  —  and  sometimes,  world-class  IS 
suffers  as  a  result.  Mutual  Benefit  Life, 
cited  in  this  space  about  a  month  ago,  has 
since  seen  its  award-winning  IS  depart¬ 
ment  slashed  and  its  top  IS  leaders  de¬ 
parted  in  the  wake  of  the  firm’s  financial 
catastrophe. 

What  is  needed  is  a  corporate  culture 
with  some  tolerance  for  failure.  The  most 
innovative  companies  will  tell  you  that 
their  best  product  designers  and  market 
researchers  understand  that  and  are 
more  likely  to  take  calculated  risks  and 
propose  creative  solutions  because  of  it. 

Any  baseball  fan  can  relate  to  this:  A 
.333  hitter  can  lead  the  league  in  batting, 


and  he  fails  two  out  of  three  times.  A  few 
pitchers  have  reached  the  goal  of  perfec¬ 
tion  —  for  one  game.  One  of  them,  Har¬ 
vey  Haddix  of  the  1950’s  Pittsburgh  Pi¬ 
rates,  pitched  perhaps  the  best  game  in 
baseball  history:  12  perfect  innings.  He 
lost  the  game,  1-0,  in  the  13th. 

They  say  baseball  is  a  game  that  hum¬ 
bles.  Perhaps  as  the  Information  Age  hur¬ 
tles  forward  at  an  ever-increasing  pace, 

IS  executives  and  users  would  do  well  to 
take  a  small  dose  of  humility.  Our  tech¬ 
nologies  will  always  have  their  limita¬ 
tions.  We  should  never  stop  trying  to  im¬ 
prove  them,  but  we  should  never  forget 
their  fallibility. 


Wilder  is  Computerworld’s  senior  editor, 
management. 

- - 4 


Read  the  writing  on  the  wall.  You  don’t  want  to 
compromise  your  image  with  graphics  that  don’t  paint 
the  best  picture.  With  IBM’s  new  line  of  graphic 
adapters,  you  don’t  have  to. 

IBM  has  unveiled 
new  levels  of  price/per¬ 
formance  for  fast  2D  and 
3D  solids  graphics  appli¬ 
cations.  And  the  faster 
you  can  visualize  data, 
the  faster  you  can  get  your 
ideas  across.  Within  the 
RISC  System/6000 “ 
family  of  POWERstations, 
you  can  get  graphics 


performance  that  will  really  help  you  make  your  mark. 
For  instance,  the  Gt4x  graphics  subsystem  can  draw 
800,000  2D  and  3D  vectors  and  80,000  Lighted 

Gouraud-shaded  triangles  per  second,  and 
gives  you  up  to  16.7  million  colors  to  work 
with  to  really  showcase  projects  such  as 
solids  designs  and  scientific  visualization. 

When  you  really  want  to  display  your 
vision,  there’s  the  POWERgraphics  CTO 


Gt3 

Gt4 

Gt4x 

GT0 

2D  Vectors/ Second 

650K 

650K 

800K 

990K 

3D  Vectors/Second 

NA 

400K 

800K 

990K 

Lighted  3D 

Gouraud-sHaded 

tnangles/Second 

NA 

20K 

80K 

120K 

IBM  and  AIX  are  registered  trademarks  and  RISC  System/6000  and  graPHIGS  are  trademarks  ot  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  SPECmark  is  a  trademark  of  Standard 
Performance  Evaluation  Corporation.  X  Windows  Systems  is  a  trademark  ol  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  GL  is  a  trademark  of  Silicon  Graphics  Inc.  Motif  is  a  trademark  ol 
The  Open  Software  Foundation,  Inc  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  System  Laboratories,  Inc.  HAGAR  THE  HORRIBLE  Character(s)  ©  1991  King  Features  Syndicate  Inc 
©1991  IBM  Corp. 
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Systematics  outsourcing  IS  deal  in  the  bank 


The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of 
San  Francisco,  the  largest  of  12  region¬ 
al  home  loan  banks,  is  the  first  of  those 
banks  to  outsource  its  information  sys¬ 
tems.  The  bank  has  signed  a  five-year 
deal  with  Systematics,  Inc.  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  for  management  of  its  IS  op¬ 
erations. 

The  contract  is  valued  at  more  than 
$80  million.  The  bank  hopes  to  reduce  its 
IS  costs  by  approximately  40%  in  the 
first  year  of  the  agreement. 

In  addition  to  taking  over  the  bank’s 
IS,  Systematics  purchased  its  check-pro¬ 
cessing  operations,  which  currently  pro¬ 


cess  more  than  150  million  checks  annual¬ 
ly  for  190  financial  institutions.  The 
bank  will  continue  to  provide  transaction 
settlements  and  deposit  availability  ser¬ 
vices  for  its  current  check-processing 
customers. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  San 
Francisco  provides  funding  for  and  is 
owned  by  155  savings  institutions  and 
commercial  banks  located  in  California, 
Nevada  and  Arizona.  The  bank  has  $42 
billion  in  assets. 

Charles  J.  “Chuck”  Gardner,  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  technology  infrastruc¬ 


ture  at  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  has  been 
named  leader  of  the  model  business  case 
working  group  of  the  User  Alliance 
for  Open  Systems. 

Gardner,  as  one  of  the  original  partic¬ 
ipants  of  the  so-called  Atlanta  17  and 
Houston  30  user  coalition  groups  that 
grew  into  the  User  Alliance,  is  a  longtime 
active  member  of  the  open  systems 
movement. 

The  McLean,  Va.-based  user  alliance 
also  announced  that  its  next  plenary 
meeting  will  be  held  Nov.  20-21  in  Res- 
ton,  Va. 

The  event  will  include  a  panel  of  sev- 


subsystem  which  produces 
almost  a  million  3D  vectors 
and  120,000  Gouraud- 
shaded  triangles  per  second, 
for  fast,  realistic  shading 
effects. 

And  for  those  who 


need  2D  graphics,  for  things  like  electrical  design, 
there’s  the  Gt3  that  delivers  650,000  2D  vectors  per 
second  in  up  to  256  striking  colors.  Best  of  all,  GTO, 

Gt4  and  Gt4x  clearly  lead  the  way  on  all  APIs  includ¬ 
ing  X  Windows  Systems^  GL7  graPHIGS™  and  Motil.™ 

These  impressive  graphics  are  all  part  of  the 
family  portrait  of  RISC  System/6000  i  n  Cl 

POWERstations  and  POWERservers-  tOT  the  I  OWer  Meeker. 


offering  performance  ranging  from  9  to  25  MFLOPS 
and  from  33  to  72  SPECmarks”  and  A IX®  IBM’s  en¬ 
hanced  version  of  UNIXfThe  brains  behind  the  beauty. 

Don’t  accept  a  primitive  picture,  when  you  can 
have  the  picture  of  perfection.  So,  find  out  how  RISC 
System/6000  graphics  can  do 
your  masterpiece  justice.  Get 
in  touch  with  your  IBM 
marketing  representative  or 
Business  Partner.  For  liter¬ 
ature,  call  1  800  IBM-6676, 
ext.  828.  And  paint  your 
own  picture. 
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en  computer  industry  chief  executives 
sharing  their  perspectives  on  open  sys¬ 
tems  on  Nov.  20. 

B.  Garland  Cupp,  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  chief  information  officer  at 
American  Express  Travel  Related  Ser¬ 
vices  Co.,  will  be  the  keynote  speaker  at 
Networld  ’91  in  Dallas  Oct.  15. 

Cupp  has  worked  in  the  IS  area  at 
American  Express  for  13  years  and  joined 
the  Travel  Related  Services  unit  in  his 
present  position  in  1985. 

His  keynote  address  is  entitled  “Net¬ 
work  Management:  An  Integral  Part  of  IS 
Management.”  He  will  discuss  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  managing  complex  systems  and 
a  global  network  that  must  serve  critical 
business  needs. 

Networld  ’91  is  sponsored  by  Bruno 
Blenheim,  Inc.  in  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 

E.  Wayne  Renfroe,  manager  of  fac¬ 
tory  IS  at  Caterpillar,  Inc.,  has  been 
named  an  associate  director  of  the 
Automotive  Industry  Action  Group 
(AIAG)  in  Southfield,  Mich.  He  is  the 
first  Caterpillar  employee  to  work  as  an 
executive-on-loan  to  the  AIAG. 

During  his  one-year  appointment, 
Renfroe  will  coordinate  the  activities  of 
the  AIAG’s  computer-aided  design  and 
manufacturing  project  team,  as  well  as 
teams  devoted  to  finance  and  returnable 
containers  issues.  He  will  also  act  as  Cat¬ 
erpillar’s  liaison  to  the  AIAG.  He  is  a  36- 
year  veteran  at  Caterpillar. 

Chief  executive  officers  from  two  insur¬ 
ance  companies  will  be  featured  on  a  panel 
at  the  Life  Office  Management  As¬ 
sociation  (LOMA)  Technology  Con¬ 
ference  to  be  held  June  14-17,  1992,  at 
the  Drake  Hotel  in  Chicago. 

Howard  Humphrey,  chairman  and 
CEO  of  Franklin  Life  Insurance  Co.  in 
Springfield,  Ill.,  and  Donald  M.  Peter¬ 
son,  president  and  CEO  of  Benefit  Trust 
Life  Insurance  Co.  in  Lake  Forest,  Ill., 
will  discuss  executive  support  as  a  key  to 
successful  partnerships  with  IS.  Another 
featured  speaker  will  be  James  I.  Cash  Jr., 
professor  at  Harvard  Business  School. 
LOMA  is  based  in  Atlanta. 

The  13th  National  Educational 
Computing  Conference  has  issued  a 
call  for  papers  for  its  conference  to  be 
held  June  15-17, 1992,  in  Dallas.  The 
theme  of  the  conference  is  “Windows  to 
the  World,”  referring  to  the  increasing 
ability  to  view  and  interact  with  the 
world  from  the  classroom,  office  or  home 
through  technology.  The  Texas  Com¬ 
puter  Education  Association  will  also 
meet  in  conjunction  with  the  conference. 

Proposals  for  project  sessions,  activi¬ 
ty  sessions  or  preconference  workshops 
are  welcome.  The  deadline  for  submis¬ 
sions  is  Oct.  1.  Detailed  information  is 
available  from  the  University  of  North 
Texas  Computer  Education  and  Cognitive 
Systems  Department,  P.O.  Box  5155, 
Etenton,  Texas  76203,  (817)  565-3983. 

Edward  A.  Kennedy,  a  former  part¬ 
ner  and  division  head  at  Andersen  Con¬ 
sulting  and  a  30-year  veteran  there,  has 
joined  Lante  Corp.  in  Chicago  as  general 
manager  of  consulting  services. 

Kennedy  will  assume  responsibility 
for  both  the  consulting  and  business  de¬ 
velopment  divisions  of  Lante.  The  com¬ 
pany  develops  personal  computer-based 
client/server  systems  for  Fortune  500 
clients. 
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CALENDAR 


The  Society  for  Information  Management’s  annual  conference  will  be  held  Oct.  6-10  at 
the  Chicago  Marriott  Downtown.  The  conference  theme,  “Managing  and  Leading  IS: 
Focus  on  the  Basics,”  explores  the  contributions  that  IS  can  make  in  quality  improve¬ 
ment,  organizational  leadership,  competitiveness,  partnerships  and  customer  service. 

Speakers  include  Chief  Executive  Officers  Paul  Allaire  of  Xerox  Corp.,  Robert  Cran¬ 
dall  of  American  Airlines  and  Ronald  Gidwitz  of  Helene  Curtis,  Inc. 

For  information  or  to  register,  contact  SIM  in  Chicago  at  (312)  644-6610. 


SEPT.  1 5-21 


International  Electronics  Packaging  Society  (IEPS) 
Conference.  San  Diego,  Sept.  15-18  —  Contact:  William 
Ashman,  IEPS,  Wheaton,  Ill.  (708)  260-1044. 


Data  Administration  Management  Association 
International  Symposium.  Seattle,  Sept.  16-17  — 


Contact:  Bill  Harenburg,  Triadigm  International,  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Calif.  (213)  622-0123. 

Effective  Methods  for  Information  Systems 
Quality  Assurance.  Orlando,  Fla.,  Sept.  16-18  —  Con¬ 
tact:  Quality  Assurance  Institute,  Orlando,  Fla.  (407)  363- 
1111. 

Federal  Computer  Conference.  Washington,  D.C., 
Sept.  17-19  —  Contact:  Technology  Transfer  Institute, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.  (213)  394-8305. 


Auto-Tech  '91.  Detroit,  Sept.  17-19  —  Contact:  Auto¬ 
motive  Industry  Action  Group,  Southfield,  Mich.  (313)  358- 
3570. 

CASE  Conference:  Rebuilding  for  Software  Auto¬ 
mation  with  the  4  Rs  of  CASE.  San  Francisco,  Sept. 
17-19  —  Contact:  Extended  Intelligence,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
(312)346-7090. 

Call  Management  for  the  Help  Desk.  Woodfield,  Ill., 
Sept.  17-20  —  Contact:  Help  Desk  Institute,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  (719)  531-5138. 

Strategic  Planning  for  Information  and  Systems. 

Houston,  Sept.  18-20  —  Contact:  Barnett  Data  Systems, 
Rockville,  Md.  (301)  762-1288. 

NetwoHc  and  Distributed  Systems  Management 

'91.  Washington,  D.C.,  Sept.  18-20  —  Contact:  Technol¬ 
ogy  Transfer  Institute,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  (213)  394- 
8305. 


Working  with  Personal  Computer  Local-Area 
Networks.  Milwaukee,  Sept.  18-20  —  Contact:  John  T. 
Snedeker,  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Milwaukee,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.  (414)  227-3120. 

Acucobol  Developers  Conference.  San  Diego,  Sept. 
19-21  —  Contact:  Acucobol,  Inc.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  (619) 
689-7220. 

Society  of  Telecommunications  Consultants  (STC) 
Annual  Fall  Conference.  San  Diego,  Sept.  20-23  — 
Contact,  Sharyl  Bradley-Hennard,  STC,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 
(407)852-7071. 


SEPT.  22-28 


A  Shared  Solution  in  Software  Technology  (AS¬ 
SIST)  Conference.  Montreux,  Switzerland,  Sept.  22-25 
—  Contact:  ASSIST,  Chicago,  Ill.  (312)  644-6610. 

Information  Technology  and  the  Corporate 
Agenda:  People,  Productivity  and  Profit.  Monte¬ 
rey,  Calif.,  Sept.  22-25  —  Contact:  Lynda  Rosenthal,  CIO, 
Framingham,  Mass.  (508)  935-4631. 


Looks  like  vour  data  backup  system  is 
down  for  about  a  week. 

Who  backs  up  the  person  who’s  responsible 
for  backups?  If  somebody  at  one  of  your  remote 
sites  is  sick  or  on  vacation,  is  critical  data  protected? 

Or  does  it  just  lie  there,  exposed? 

Network  Systems’  Central  Archiving  package 
puts  the  job  of  safeguarding  data  where  it  belongs: 
at  your  main  data  center.  With  Central 
Archiving,  your  mainframe  system 
(IBM,  for  example)  automatically 
backs  up  data  from  remote  minis 
(like  a\AX)  and  networked  PCs 
anytime  you  want. 

Plenty  of  companies  have  gotten  burnec 
because  they  couldn’t  recover  lost  data,  even 
from  simple  disasters  like  a  disk  crash. 

Make  sure  your  operations  don’t  get  beached. 

Call  1-800-338-0122.  T 

y*y  Network  Systems. 


C  IWO  Nrlwurk  Systims  Qrporabun 


Softworld.  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  Sept.  22-25  — 
Contact:  The  Computer  Software  and  Services  Industry  As¬ 
sociation,  Arlington,  Va.  (703)  522-5055. 

Advanced  Network  Computing  Forum.  Boca  Ra¬ 
ton,  Fla.,  Sept.  23-24  —  Contact:  Megan  Senete,  New  Sci¬ 
ence  Associates,  Inc.,  Southport,  Conn.  (203)  259-1661. 

Posix  Open  Systems  Frameworks  and  Profiles 
Seminar.  Phoenix,  Sept.  23-24  —  Contact:  Institute  of 
Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers,  Inc.,  Piscataway,  NJ. 
(908)562-3824. 

Automated  Operations  Symposium.  San  Francisco, 
Sept.  23-24  —  Contact:  Peri  Hoffman,  Association  for 
Computer  Operations  Management,  Orange,  Calif.  (714) 
997-7966. 

Strategic  Systems  Development  Seminar.  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Sept.  23-24  —  Contact:  David  Sturtevant,  Informa¬ 
tion  Engineering  Systems  Corp.,  Alexandria,  Va.  (703) 
739-2242. 

The  Integrated  Enterprise:  Moving  Beyond  Tech¬ 
nology.  Orlando,  Fla.,  Sept.  23-25  —  Contact:  Nancy 
Thomas,  CAM-I  Conference  Services,  Arlington,  Texas 
(817)860-1654. 

Data  Administration  and  Data  Dictionaries.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  Sept  23-25  —  Contact:  Barnett  Data  Sys¬ 
tems,  Rockville,  Md.  (301)  762-1288. 

Virtual  Reality  '91  Conference  and  Exhibition. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  23-25  —  Contact:  Meckler  Confer¬ 
ence  Management,  Westport,  Conn.  (203)  226-6967. 

Association  of  Records  Managers  and  Adminis¬ 
trators  (ARMA)  36th  Annual  Conference.  Orlando, 
Fla.,  Sept.  23-26  —  Contact:  ARMA  International,  Prairie 
Village,  Kan.  (913)341-3808. 

Total  Quality  in  Telecommunications.  San  Diego, 
Sept.  23-28  —  Contact:  Telecommunications  Association, 
Covina,  Calif.  (818)  967-9411. 

Showcase  VI  Conference.  Advances  in  Applica¬ 
tions  Development.  St.  Louis,  Sept.  24-25  —  Contact: 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (314)  889-5380. 

Engineering  Documentation  Management  Sys¬ 
tems  User  Forum  '91 .  Cincinnati,  Sept.  24-26  —  Con¬ 
tact:  Carol  McCalmont,  Kalthoff  Group,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
(513)871-7804. 

Vitalink  User  Exchange  Annual  Meeting.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Sept.  24-27  —  Contact:  Marilyn  Callaghan,  Vitalink 
Communications  Corp.,  Fremont,  Calif.  (415)  794-1100. 

Chicago  Area  Data  Processing  Management  As¬ 
sociation  (DPMA)  Joint  Chapter  Meeting.  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill.,  Sept.  25  —  Contact:  Jan  LaHayne,  DPMA, 
Chicago,  Ill.  (312)  222-8042. 

Distribution/Computer  Expo  '91 .  Atlantic  City,  NJ., 
Sept.  25-26  —  Contact:  C.  S.  Report,  Exton,  Pa.  (215)827- 
7436. 

Diskcon  '91  Trade  Show  and  Technical  Confer¬ 
ence.  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Sept.  25-26  — Contact:  Interna¬ 
tional  Disk  Equipment  and  Materials  Association,  Sunny¬ 
vale,  Calif.  (408)  720-9352. 

Operations  Managers  Conference.  Laconia,  N.H., 
Sept.  26-27  —  Contact:  Jerry  Lemelin,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
(207)438-2815. 

Excellence  Through  Total  Quality  Management. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Sept.  26-27  —  Contact:  Barnett  Data 
Systems,  Rockville,  Md.  (301)  762-1288. 
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Software  speeder-uppers 


A  re  you  choking  on  Cohol  upkeep  while  users  howl  for  new  applications? 
Here  are  some  field-proven  tactics  for  keeping  things  moving 


BY  SUSAN  NYKAMP 
AND  JOSEPH  MAGLITTA 

en  Boster  doesn’t  jump  every  time  his  us¬ 
ers  scream  for  something  new.  “It’s  not 
really  important  whether  or  not  a  user 
wants  a  screen  that  looks  a  little  differ¬ 
ent,”  says  Boster,  information  systems 
manager  at  Cooper  Industries,  Inc.’s  Bel- 
den  Division,  which  manufactures  elec¬ 
tronic  and  electrical  wire  and  cables. 
“What  is  important  is  the  overall  needs  of 
the  business.” 

That  kind  of  hard-nosed  talk  might  strike  many 
IS  managers  as  devolutionary  in 
these  user-conscious  days.  But  it 
speaks  volumes  about  how  seri¬ 
ous  IS  managers  have  become 
about  handling  applications 
backlogs  and  runaway  software 
maintenance.  With  backlogs  at 
record  levels,  many  IS  managers 
are  beginning  to  wonder  if  things 
will  ever  improve.  (For  the  rec¬ 
ord,  Boster  says  that  his  backlog 
is  minimal  and  that  his  users  are  happy.) 

Stalled  systems  development,  of  course,  has 
been  a  fact  of  life  since  the  early  days  of  data  pro¬ 
cessing.  But  the  difference  between  1961  and 
1991  is  that  the  problem  is  now  reaching  intoler¬ 
able  proportions.  Tougher  competition,  shortened 
product  life  cycles,  shrinking  budgets  and  rising 
user  demands  mean  big  development  and  mainte- 


Nykamp  is  Computerworld’s  associate  editor,  features. 
Maglitta  is  a  Computerworld  senior  editor,  executive  report/ 
integration  strategies. 


nance  backlogs  are  increasingly  unacceptable. 

The  seriousness  of  the  problem  was  under¬ 
scored  earlier  this  month,  when  IBM  announced  it 
would  expand  AD/Cycle  to  provide  tools  to  better 
maintain  Cobol  applications  [CW,  Aug.  19].  Over¬ 
all,  IS  managers  and  consultants  agree  that  work 
must  be  done  more  quickly  today. 

“The  tendency  to  have  systems  take  two  to 
years  to  develop  is  long  gone,”  says  Hugh  Nickel, 
director  of  systems  services  at  Midas  International 
Corp.  in  Chicago.  “You’ve  got  to  provide  a  busi¬ 
ness  system  for  a  user  in  three  to  six  months  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  effective.” 

A  recent  survey  by  Cambridge,  Mass.-based 
consulting  firm  CSC  Index,  Inc. 
confirmed  what  most  IS  manag¬ 
ers  already  know  painfully  well: 
IS  is  losing  the  backlog  battle. 

The  study  of  142  systems  de¬ 
velopment  directors  in  large 
U.S.  firms  found  60%  being 
ripped  asunder  by  the  dual  forces 
of  keeping  large  numbers  of  ag¬ 
ing  Cobol  applications  running 
while  trying  to  meet  a  variety  of 
pressing  user  demands. 

“There  certainly  is  a  sense  that  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  to  get  new  solutions  out,”  agrees  Hugh 
Ryan,  director  of  new  age  systems  at  Chicago- 
based  Andersen  Consulting.  “We  used  to  see  a  ra¬ 
tio  of  80/20,  maintenance  to  new  development. 
But  today,  it  is  more  like  90/10.” 

Further  worsening  the  situation  are  IS  manag¬ 
ers  shackled  by  tightening  development  budgets 
and  poorly  trained  staffs  that  often  resist  new  de¬ 
velopment  techniques.  Given  these  pressures,  it’s 

Continued  on  page  52 


IT’S  GETTING 
HARDER  to  keep 
up  with  the 
demand  for  new 
systems  development. 


Rick  Dieringer 


Hall  (left)  and  Boster  keep  user  requests  under  control  at  their  Cooper  Industries  division  by  as¬ 
signing  an  IS  staff  member  to  business  units  and  saying  no  to  noncritical  projects 


Unstalling 

systems 

development 


KEY  POINTS 


►Development  backlogs 
are  at  record  levels  as  IS 
groups  are  forced  to 
spend  as  much  as  90%  of 
their  time  maintaining 
old  systems. 

►IS  is  exploring  many 
avenues  to  jump-start 
stalled  development,  in¬ 
cluding  refusing  noncriti¬ 
cal  projects,  improving 
training  and  buying  more 
off-the-shelf  software. 


►CASE  and  other  devel¬ 
opment  tools  are  used  dai¬ 
ly  by  only  about  one-third 
of  companies. 

►  Surprisingly,  large  U.S. 
companies  say  the  reces¬ 
sion  has  not  seriously 
hampered  development  ef¬ 
forts  (see  story  page  54). 

►  Dr  Pepper/Seven-Up 
Cos.  use  a  small,  three- 
member  IS  subgroup  to 
track  applications  develop¬ 
ment.  Meanwhile,  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.  has  embarked  on  a 
program  that  could  boost 
software  output  by  as 
much  as  50%  (see  stories 
pages  53,  54). 


►QUOTABLE: 


" There  certainly  is  a 
sense  that  it  is  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult 
to  get  new  solutions 
out." 


Hugh  Ryan 
Andersen  Consulting 
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no  surprise  that  “increasing  developer 
productivity”  was  the  top-ranked  issue  in 
the  CSC  Index  study,  jumping  from  No.  5 
the  previous  year. 

None  of  this  is  news  to  IS  managers  or 
to  the  ever-growing  legion  of  computer- 
aided  software  engineering  (CASE)  and 
fourth-generation  language  (4GL)  ven¬ 
dors,  consultants,  trainers  and  various  ex¬ 
perts  who  are  making  fortunes  off  of  cor¬ 
porate  desires  to  boost  developer 
productivity. 

Despite  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  on 
such  products  and  services,  productivity 
gains  have  thus  far  been  scant,  however. 

It’s  important  to  note,  too,  that  not  ev¬ 
eryone  is  suffering.  Among  the  fortunate 
is  John  Reisteter,  manager  of  applications 
development  at  Specialty  Mineral  Group 
of  Pfizer,  Inc.  in  Easton,  Pa.  He  says  his 
backlog  is  far  smaller  than  that  of  most 
shops. 

“We’ve  just  been  lucky,”  Reisteter 
says.  “Many  of  the  people  who  built  the 
systems  originally  are  still  here,  so  they 
don’t  spend  a  lot  of  time  poring  over  the 
code  looking  for  things.  They  know  the 
systems  well.” 

But  what  about  shops  that  aren’t  so 
lucky?  Is  there  any  hope  for  them?  IS  man¬ 
agers  and  consultants  give  a  qualified  yes. 

While  the  roots  of  the  problem  are 
many  and  vary  widely  from  shop  to  shop, 
the  following  basic  guidelines  can  help 
ease  the  pain.  No  miracles 
are  promised,  but  the  solu¬ 
tions  are  at  least  field- 
proven. 

•  Learn  to  say  no  more 
often.  Probably  the  sim¬ 
plest  way  to  cut  down  the 
backlog,  consultants  and 
IS  advocates  say,  is  to  just 
say  no  to  noncritical  proj¬ 
ects.  Obviously,  this  isn’t 
always  possible,  especially 
when  the  chief  executive 
officer  or  a  top  vice  presi¬ 
dent  is  pushing  heavily  on 
a  project.  But  advocates 
say  it  works  more  often 
than  you’d  think. 

According  to  Howard  Rubin,  chairman 
of  Howard  Rubin  Associates,  Inc.  in 
Pound  Ridge,  N.Y.,  an  inability  to  say  no  is 
the  root  of  many  development  backlogs. 

In  a  study  of  500  companies  across  the 
U.S.,  Rubin  discovered  that  fully  half  of  all 
software  maintenance  projects  are  based 
on  requests  that  have  no  business  value. 

As  a  result,  he  says,  development 
groups  get  caught  up  in  handling  mean¬ 
ingless  short-term  requests  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  long-term  projects. 

At  Belden,  20-year  veteran  Boster  has 
elevated  saying  no  to  a  fine  art.  The  divi¬ 
sion  also  has  an  IS  staff  contact  person  in 
each  user  area  who  handles  and  settles 
any  disagreements  that  arise.  His  group 
works  closely  with  marketing  group  liai¬ 
son  Dave  Hall. 

While  minor  changes  can  be  made  to 
systems  after  they  are  developed,  Boster 
says,  "Cosmetic  changes  are  generally 
delayed  and  used  as  fill-in  projects.” 

•  Get  the  right  tools.  Despite  all  the  at¬ 
tention  it  has  received,  CASE  production 
systems  are  in  use  at  only  about  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  the  companies  surveyed  by  CSC  In¬ 
dex.  Worse,  daily  use  of  other  tools  — 
such  as  reverse  engineering  (2%),  simula- 


Not  all  bad  news 

Despite  numerous  pressures,  nearly 
half  of  the  development  projects 
companies  pursue  are  completed  on 
time  and  on  budget 

Number  of  IS  development  projects 
undertaken  by  your  organization  in 
the  reporting  year 


Source:  CSC  Index,  Inc.  CW  Chart  Michael  Siggins 

tion  (1%)  and  object-oriented  tools  (4%) 
—  is  far  lower.  Even  reusable  modules, 
the  most  popular  development  tool,  are 
used  by  only  about  38%  of  companies, 
CSC  Index  says. 

Midas’  Nickel  points  out  that  one  of  the 
reasons  CASE  and  other  development 
tools  are  poorly  accepted  is  that  they  are 
difficult  to  use  across  mixed  hardware 
platforms.  Another  major  drawback,  oth¬ 
ers  note,  is  the  massive  changes  needed 
to  make  CASE  work. 

“If  a  company  implements  CASE  tools 
right,  it  means  that  they  need  to  change 
their  methodology,  they  need  to  bring 
new  skills  in,  and  it  means 
that  existing  developers 
need  to  change  the  way 
that  they  go  about  building 
systems,”  says  Nicholas  P. 
Vitalari,  author  of  the  CSC 
Index  survey.  “On  a  scale 
of  1  to  10,  it’s  the  10  of  cul¬ 
tural  change  for  systems 
development.”  He  adds 
that  CASE  has  the  best 
chance  of  succeeding  if 
business  processes  are  re¬ 
thought. 

Yet  such  changes 
needn’t  be  traumatic.  At 
The  Trane  Co.,  a  Tyler, 
Texas-based  subsidiary  of 
American  Standard,  Inc., 
the  shock  of  introducing  CASE  last  year 
was  low,  says  John  Dissly,  application  sup¬ 
port  manager  at  the  company’s  Unitary 
Products  Group. 

The  company  had  been  involved  in 
structured  IS  methodologies  for  years  be¬ 
fore  IEF  Version  4.0  from  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments,  Inc.  was  brought  in,  he  explains. 

“There  were  a  few  users  who  felt  they 
were  losing  some  creativity  in  their  cod¬ 
ing  and  have  since  either  left  or  been  as¬ 
signed  to  more  technical  responsibil¬ 
ities,”  Dissly  says.  “A  lot  of  people  realize 
that  this  is  the  way  the  IS  staff  will  grow  in 
the  future.” 

Companies  that  have  successfully  im¬ 
plemented  CASE  are  often  enthusiastic 
about  its  benefits.  Nickel  says  Midas  has 
already  developed  three  subsystems  us¬ 
ing  AS/SET  from  System  Software  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.  in  Chicago  on  an  IBM  Applica¬ 
tion  System/400  —  all  while  program¬ 
mers  were  still  learning  to  use  the  tool. 

“A  person  doesn’t  have  to  be  fluent  in 
the  AS/400  control  language  or  in  RPG 
programming  in  order  to  use  the  tool,” 
Nickel  adds. 

The  largest  application  took  six  weeks 
to  develop.  “Under  traditional  coding,  it 


would  have  taken  10  to  12  weeks,”  he 
says,  noting  that  this  amounts  to  a  time 
savings  of  as  much  as  50%. 

•  Buy  systems  instead  of  building 
them.  Buying  ready-made  systems  to  re¬ 
duce  backlog  is  increasingly  popular.  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
typifies  this  attitude. 

In  the  past,  explains  Judy  Bond,  assis¬ 
tant  vice  president  of  IS,  the  company 
built  systems  because  it  feared  no  one 
would  understand  its  business  as  well  as 
the  in-house  programmers  could. 

“Now,”  she  says,  “we  take  advantage 
of  software  that  is  already  built  and  test¬ 
ed.  If  we  really  need  a  new  system,  we’ll 
go  out  and  buy  it.” 

A  new  study  by  Input  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  confirms  that  the  health  in¬ 
surance  provider  will  have  plenty  of  com¬ 
pany:  The  market  research  firm  found 
that  most  respondents  planned  to  spend 
far  more  on  application  software  in  1991- 
92  than  in  previous  years. 

•  Improve  quality.  Improving  quality  is 
a  good  way  to  begin  the  “unstalling”  de¬ 
velopment  efforts,  says  Larry  Constan¬ 
tine,  an  independent  consultant  in  Acton, 
Mass.  Put  in  IS  terms,  that  means  re¬ 
warding  programmers  for  thinking  smart, 
says  Constantine,  the  developer  of  struc¬ 
tured  design,  which  is  the  first  formal  de¬ 
velopment  methodology. 

For  instance,  at  one  company,  pro¬ 
grammers  used  to  get  feedback  based  on 
the  number  of  lines  of  new  code  they  gen¬ 
erated. 

By  changing  the  monthly  report  on 
programmer  productivity  to  include  the 


total  number  of  lines  of  code  delivered,  in¬ 
cluding  all  code  taken  from  the  reusable- 
component  library,  Constantine  says,  the 
productivity  gains  were  immense.  “In  six 
months,  reuse  had  risen  by  a  little  over 
50%,”hesays. 

•  Make  better  use  of  existing  capa¬ 
bilities.  Making  existing  systems  more 
efficient  has  become  a  top  priority  for 
Public  Works  Canada,  a  federal  depart¬ 
ment  based  in  Ottawa. 

Jim  Gallivan,  assistant  director  of  con¬ 
tracting,  analysis  and  review,  says  the 
group  is  actively  looking  for  opportunities 
to  share  data  as  a  way  to  cut  down  on  de¬ 
velopment  expenses.  “One  way  to  attack 
the  systems  development  backlog  [is  to] 
obviate  the  need  for  several  systems,”  he 
explains. 

To  this  end,  IS  workers  are  systemati¬ 
cally  cataloging  data  produced  by  differ¬ 
ent  groups  to  identify  which  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  once  and  shared.  “Instead  of 
replacing  or  enhancing  existing  applica¬ 
tions,  we’ve  said,  ‘Let’s  take  a  look  at  data 
to  be  shared  by  10  applications,  and  may¬ 
be  we’ll  let  some  applications  die,’  ”  Galli¬ 
van  says. 

The  group  is  also  looking  to  give  end 
users  more  direct  access  to  summary  data 
via  Powerplay,  a  microcomputer-based 
executive  information  system  from  Cog- 
nos  Corp. 

•  Limit  system  size.  Another  way  to 
help  nibble  away  at  the  development 
backlog  is  to  have  the  staff  limit  the  size  of 
the  systems  they  will  build,  CSC  Index’s 
Vitalari  says. 

“For  example,  they  might  specify  that 


Getting  back  on  track 


•  Time  pressures.  The  dangerous  attitude  here  is:  “Whatever  you  do,  do  it  quick!” 

•  Eroding  knowledge  base.  Understanding  of  the  business  and  its  systems  is  diminishing. 
Current  systems  have  become  organizational  knowledge  bases.  In  many  cases,  all  of  the 
business  rules  and  regulations  are  known  only  to  the  system. 

•  Poor  track  record.  Nonperforming  or  late  systems  lead  to  a  pervading  perception  that  any 
new  development  effort  will  take  too  long  and  will  cost  too  much. 

•  No  strategic  systems  plan.  This  leads  to  an  organization  tending  to  assume  a  reactive,  rather 
than  a  proactive,  systems  posture  that  favors  the  status  quo. 

•  Short-term  view.  This’leads  to  decisions  to  reuse  assets,  such  as  programs  and  databases, 
which  should  really  be  replaced  for  long-term  gains. 

•  Technology  infatuation.  This  is  often  used  to  attack  the  symptoms  while  perpetuating  the 
problem.  This  often  manifests  itself  by  placing  a  state-of-the-art  technological  wrapper  around 
an  essentially  rotten  core. 


•  Poor  project  management.  Ineffective  practices  place  new  development  efforts  at  risk  and 
discourage  movement  from  the  status  quo. 


•  Establish  strategic  systems  plans  and  tie  them  to  the  business.  Such  plans  permit  an 
organization  to  break  away  from  its  current  system  architecture  toward  more  synergistic 
structures.  They  help  to  avoid  rewriting  systems  that  should  be  redesigned. 

•  Adopt  a  top-down  systems  planning,  analysis  and  design  methodology.  Information 
systems  and  databases  cannot  be  effectively  built  from  the  bottom-up. 

•  Provide  needed  education  for  planners,  analysts  and  designers.  Through  education, 
organizations  can  acquire  the  skills  needed  to  produce  quality  systems  using  a  minimum 
amount  of  resources. 

•  Institute  effective  project  management  practices.  Establish  a  system  life  cycle 
methodology  and  clearly  define  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  its  participants.  Strong 
project  management  is  a  must  for  any  successful  development  effort. 

•  Apply  sound  economic  analysis.  This  is  especially  important  when  determining  whether 
to  invest  in  maintenance  vs.  new  development.  Systems,  like  any  other  business  asset,  can 
turn  into  a  liability  when  not  managed  properly.  Maintenance  and  operational  costs  are  key 
factors  in  determining  a  system’s  overall  cost  effectiveness. 

•  Commit  to  do  it  right  An  adequate  commitment  of  time,  people  and  dollars  is  critical. 
Without  these  kinds  of  commitments,  none  of  the  other  remedial  actions  will  help  end  the 
systems  development  backlog. 


Source:  B4  Group,  Inc.  CW  Chart  Janell  Genovese 


Gallivan  hopes  to  save 
money  on  systems  develop¬ 
ment  by  sharing  data 
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if  they  can’t  deliver  something  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  within  three  to  nine  months,  they 
have  to  reconceptualize.” 

When  larger  projects  are  necessary, 
they  are  broken  down  and  delivered  in 
manageable  phases. 

Andersen’s  Ryan  agrees:  “One  of  the 
problems  we  have  in  IS  is  that  we  have  al¬ 
ways  felt  that  the  first  solution  has  to  be 
the  perfect  solution.  To  improve  our  de¬ 
livery,  we  should  begin  to  look  at  projects 
in  an  evolutionary  sense,  dividing  them  up 
into  cycles  of  nine  to  12  months  and  deliv¬ 
ering  capabilities  in  phases.” 

•  Don’t  forget  training.  Training  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  use  of  new  technologies  and 
management  skills  is  another  crucial  com¬ 
ponent  of  better  development  productivi¬ 
ty,  IS  managers  and  consultants  agree. 
They  note  that  a  big  investment  in  new 
technology  is  useless  unless  accompanied 
by  a  big  investment  in  staff  education. 

At  Midas,  some  30  users  of  a  new  per¬ 
sonal  computer  and  4GL-based  sales  re¬ 
porting  system  received  between  two 
weeks  and  three  months  of  training,  Nick¬ 
el  says. 

At  Trane,  a  move  from  mainframe- 
based  terminals  to  DB2,  PCs  running 
OS/2  and  a  Novell,  Inc.  local-area  net¬ 
work  prompted  development  staff  mem¬ 
bers  to  rethink  how  their  jobs  were  done, 
Dissly  says.  “It’s  taken  some  individuals 
about  six  months  to  go  through  the  formal 
training,  a  pilot  project,  code  generation 
and  then  go  through  one  or  two  small  ap¬ 
plications  that  involved  several  transac¬ 
tions,”  he  says. 

Miles  to  go 

Naturally,  not  all  of  these  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  stalled  applications  develop¬ 
ment  projects  will  work  in  every  organiza¬ 
tion.  Every  company  and  every  IS  group 
has  its  own  culture. 

While  these  suggestions  can  help  IS  or¬ 
ganizations  to  varying  degrees,  other 
larger  stumbling  blocks,  such  as  a  short¬ 
term  orientation,  extend  far  beyond  IS. 
For  example,  Constantine,  who  does 
much  of  his  consulting  work  abroad,  ech¬ 
oes  the  oft-repeated  observation  that 
U.S.  businesses  must  learn  to  look  beyond 
short-term  payoffs,  especially  in  systems 
development. 

He  says  IS  managers  in  Europe,  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  even  the  Soviet  Union  all  do  a 
much  better  job  of  taking  the  longer  view 
of  software  development  than  do  their 
U.S.  counterparts.  The  big  difference  is 
that  they  see  payoffs  —  not  costs  —  as 
the  big  issue,  he  says. 

Vendors  of  applications  development 
tools  also  need  to  change  radically,  Con¬ 
stantine  says.  “For  a  decade  or  more,  al¬ 
most  all  software  has  been  developed  by 
groups  of  people,”  he  notes.  “Yet  our 
tools  and  our  methodologies  —  and  the 
whole  mystique  of  the  profession  —  ele¬ 
vate  the  notion  of  the  lone  programmer.” 

Today,  the  IS  groups  pushing  the  en¬ 
velope  of  software  productivity,  he  says, 
are  those  using  high-performance  team¬ 
work  models,  such  as  structured  open 
teams,  with  tools  to  match.  Many  are 
pushing  development  efforts  to  worksta¬ 
tions  and  end-user  groups. 

Until  more  companies  adopt  such  mod¬ 
ern  approaches,  experts  agree,  IS  is 
doomed  to  remain  tangled  in  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  its  software  past  and  the  tighten¬ 
ing  tentacles  of  the  future. 

Free-lance  writers  Mary  Lou  Roberts 
and  Kathleen  Gow  contributed  to  this 
piece. 


Just  what  Dr  Pepper  ordered 

BY  TONY  BAER 


To  add  extra  fizz  to  its  “cola  wars”  with 
industry  giants  Coca-Cola  Co.  and  Pep¬ 
siCo,  development  specialists  at  Dr  Pep- 
per/Seven-Up  Cos.  decided  to  think  small. 

The  Dallas-based  soft  drink  maker 
uses  a  tiny,  three-member  information 
systems  subgroup  to  help  keep  develop¬ 
ment  on  track  for  its  seven  market  re¬ 
search  groups,  each  of  which  handles  a 
specific  brand  or  product  line. 

The  group  began  evolving  five  years 
ago  after  the  merger  of  Dr  Pepper  and 
Seven-Up,  according  to  Elizabeth  Le- 
Croy,  marketing  IS  manager.  The  union 


led  to  a  1990  corporate  directive  to  cre¬ 
ate  “multicompany”  information  systems 
that  would  enable  the  seven-brand  com¬ 
pany  to  act  as  nimbly  as  a  single-brand 
competitor.  The  group  was  charged  with 
working  closely  with  end  users  and  taking 
a  lead  role  in  selection  and  use  of  comput¬ 
er-aided  software  engineering  (CASE), 
fourth-generation  languages  and  other 
rapid  prototyping  tools. 

LeCroy  says  a  catalyzing  event  oc¬ 
curred  shortly  after  the  merger,  when  a 
10-year-old  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
VAX  6510-based  marketing  information 
system  was  brought  in-house  after  being 
maintained  by  an  outside  provider.  Ef¬ 


forts  to  update  the  system  to  produce 
more  and  better  reports  for  marketing  us¬ 
ers  proved  that  the  subgroup  approach 
could  work,  LeCroy  says. 

Last  year,  the  group  installed  DEC’s 
RDB  on  the  VAX  and  acquired  CASE 
tools  from  Cognos  Corp.  to  generate  ap¬ 
plications  and  common  user  interfaces. 

To  keep  software  costs  down,  Le¬ 
Croy ’s  group  bought  a  small  VAX  3100  as 
the  development  platform,  thereby  allow¬ 
ing  the  group  to  purchase  cheaper  run¬ 
time  licenses  to  bear  the  brunt  of  use. 

After  successfully  completing  one  ma¬ 
jor  marketing  subsystem,  the  group  has 
high  hopes  for  the  future,  LeCroy  says. 


Baer  is  president  of  Business  and  Technology 
Communications  in  New  York. 


Trojan  horses, 
hackers, 
file  corruption, 
worms, 

natural  disasters  - 

just  when  you  think  you’ve  done  every¬ 
thing  to  protect  your  computer  resources,  the 
attack  begins. 

But  don’t  despair.  You  can  defend  your 
computer  network  from  unauthorized  access  and 
disruption  with  the  new  techniques  you’ll  learn 
from  The  Computer  Security  Seminar  Series. 

In  this  intensive  half-day  course, 
you’ll  learn  from  industry  experts 
and  case  studies  how  to  protect 
against  viruses  and  hackers  and  plan 
for  disaster  recovery.  And  you 
leave  with  presentation  materials, 

Computers  Under  Attack,  edited  by 
Peter  Denning,  Computer  Viruses 
( ADAPSO)  and  Computers  at  Risk 
(National  Research  Council). 


The  Seminar  will  be  presented  in  these  1 2  cities: 

10/8  Phoenix  10/29  Chicago  11/7  Boston 

10/21  Atlanta  10/30  Minneapolis  11/8  New  York 

10/22  Los  Angeles  11/4  Houston  11/15  San  Francisco 

10/25  Detroit  1 1/6  Philadelphia  1 1/18  Washington  DC 


The  Computer  Security  Seminar  Series 
is  sponsored  by  ACM/S1GSAC,  ADAPSO, 
American  Express,  Computerworld  and 
Ernst  &  Young  to  prepare  for  Computer  Security 
Day  on  December  2. 

The  Seminar  is  only  $195.00  per  partici¬ 
pant  including  a  luncheon  ($175.00 
for  ACM  and  ADAPSO  members). 
That’s  a  small  price  to  pay  to  avoid 
some  very  expensive  problems.  But 
registration  is  limited.  So  call  today 
for  registration  information. 

800-524-4023 

(In  Maryland,  301-662-8087) 
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Despite  hard  times,  systems  development  clanks  along 


BY  KATHLEEN  GOW 

As  if  the  problem  of  keeping  up  with  sys¬ 
tems  development  wasn’t  bad  enough  in 
itself,  along  comes  a  recession.  But  — 
surprise  —  the  groggy  national  economy 
hasn’t  necessarily  been  extra  bad  news 
for  beleaguered  systems  developers. 

Despite  slimmed  budgets,  market  re¬ 
searchers  say,  many  U.S.  companies  are 
holding  tight  on  software  spending,  in¬ 
cluding  maintenance  and  development. 
Many  are  realizing  that  shortchanging  de¬ 
velopment  efforts  in  key  areas  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  turning  off  life-support  systems. 

“It’s  not  a  factor  of  the  recession  but  of 
competitive  position,”  explains  an  IS  ex¬ 
ecutive  at  a  large  insurance  firm  in  New 
York.  Ongoing  systems  development,  he 
says,  would  continue  whether  or  not  the 
recession  had  come  about. 

Weathering  the  recession 

According  to  a  recent  report  by  Input,  a 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  researcher,  most 
U.S.  companies  were  not  blindsided  by 
the  current  economic  blahs.  While  most 
companies  hadn’t  budgeted  specifically 
for  the  recession,  many  had  already 
planned  tight  budgets  for  a  third  straight 
year,  according  to  Doug  Tayler,  vice 
president  of  research  at  Input. 

While  some  IS  groups  have  implement¬ 
ed  hiring  freezes,  Tayler  notes,  most  of 
the  heaviest  cutbacks  have  been  in  the 
use  of  outside  services,  such  as  develop¬ 
ment  outsourcing.  Overall,  typical  in¬ 
creases  for  software  and  services  were 
below  5%,  the  Input  study  found. 

Jeffrey  Sherrin,  director  of  IS  at  the 
Agricultural  Products  Division  of  ICI 
Americas,  Inc.,  a  chemical  company  in 
Wilmington,  Del.,  says  systems  projects 
with  a  heavy  customer  focus  are  most 
likely  to  survive  in  tough  times. 

“For  instance,  we  are  now  linking  our 
customers’  computers  to  our  own,”  Sher¬ 
rin  explains.  “That  kind  of  work  will  al¬ 
ways  be  top  priority,  recession  or  not.” 


Gow  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in  Medford,  Mass. 


What  suffer  during  a  recession,  Sher¬ 
rin  and  others  say,  are  the  secondary  pri¬ 
orities,  or  what  consultant  Howard  Rubin 
broadly  calls  “discretionary  projects.” 

Rubin,  chairman  of  Howard  Rubin  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.,  a  Pound  Ridge,  N.Y.,  con¬ 
sultancy,  says  nonessentials  such  as  sys¬ 
tems  enhancements  and  new  decision 
support  and  analysis  capabilities  are  far 
more  likely  to  suffer  from  the  current  re¬ 
source  shortages. 

However,  holding  off  such  work  may 
be  only  a  short-term  fix:  While  these  tasks 
have  been  removed  from  the  “to  do”  list, 
Rubin  says,  the  demand  for  many  of  them 
remains.  Thus,  removing  them  from  de¬ 
velopment  schedules  hasn’t  so  much 
eased  backlogs  as  hidden  pent-up  de¬ 
mand. 

Some  hard-core  optimists  view  the  re¬ 
cession  as  a  chance  to  revamp  aging  sys¬ 
tems  and  stake  a  leadership  position  for 
when  the  economy  recovers. 

“If  you  can  afford  to,  a  recession  gives 
you  the  opportunity  to  take  a  fresh  cut  at 
your  systems;  it’s  an  incentive  to  become 
more  effective,”  says  Kenneth  B.  Gilman, 
executive  vice  president  and  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer  at  The  Limited,  Inc. 

The  Columbus,  Ohio,  retailer  and  cata¬ 
log  company  says  it  has  accelerated  sys¬ 
tems  development  to  accommodate 
growth.  Gilman  explains:  “If  your  busi¬ 
ness  is  growing  rapidly  and  you  don’t 
want  to  add  head  count,  you  must  do 
something.” 

Not  all  rosy 

Not  everyone  has  escaped  the  recession’s 
bite,  however. 

Financial  and  insurance  industries  in 
particular  have  “scaled  back  dramatical¬ 
ly”  on  systems  development,  says  William 
J.  Barry,  president  of  The  B4  Group,  Inc., 
a  Manchester,  Conn.,  consulting  and 
training  firm.  Many  companies  in  these 
beleaguered  industries  are  consumed  by 
“massive  maintenance”  needed  to  shore 
up  old  systems,  Barry  says. 

Some  affected  companies  are  slashing 
training  and  cutting  projects  with  low  pay¬ 


offs  or  paybacks  longer  than  two  years. 

Mark  Shirman,  president  of  Innovative 
Information  Systems,  Inc.,  a  systems  in¬ 
tegrator  based  in  Norwood,  Mass.,  also 
notes  that  a  growing  number  of  New  En¬ 
gland  companies  are  farming  out  less  de¬ 
velopment  work.  In  fact,  many  are  bring¬ 
ing  work  back  in-house  to  justify  current 
IS  staffing,  he  says. 

Another,  more  subtle  result  of  the  re¬ 
cession,  consultants  say,  is  longer  lead 
times  needed  for  approval  of  development 
projects. 

Increasingly,  such  approval  also  re¬ 
quires  higher  level  sign-offs  than  in  the 
past.  Projects  are  also  being  broken  down 


Survey  base  of  400  U.S.  companies 
Source:  Howard  Rubin  Associates 


How  maintenance  time  is  spent 


Corrective  ■  Adaptive  ■  Perfective 

Corrective:  making  program  fixes  &  debugging 
Adaptive:  adapting  to  changes  in  hardware 
and  software 

Perfective:  improvements  for  users,  enhancing 
documentation 

Survey  base  of  400  U.S.  companies 
Source:  Howard  Rubin  Associates 


into  smaller  pieces. 

Furthermore,  consultants  and  users 
say,  recession  has  forced  more  companies 
to  use  off-the-shelf  software  instead  of  de¬ 
veloping  systems  in-house.  This  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  another  Input  survey  in  which 
respondents  said  they  planned  to  signifi¬ 
cantly  boost  spending  on  prepackaged 
software. 

While  focusing  on  strategic  develop¬ 
ment  work  makes  sense  in  a  recession, 
Rubin  cautions  that  cutting  the  wrong 
projects  could  be  fatal. 

“In  trying  to  get  to  less,”  he  says,  com¬ 
panies  “have  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
not  getting  rid  of  the  best.”  • 


Neutral  17% 

Disagree  somewhat  12% 

Disagree  strongly  1% 

Base:  142 
Source:  CSC  Index 

“Given  the  new  competitive  environment 
facing  firms  today,  systems  development 
must  build  systems  faster,  cheaper  and  of 
higher  quality" 

Percent  of  respondents 


Agree  strongly  77% 

Agree  somewhat  18% 

Neutral  3% 

Disagree  somewhat  1% 

Disagree  strongly  1% 


Base:  142 
Source:  CSC  Index 

CW  Chart:  Michael  Siggins 


Most  IS  departments  spend  nearly  as 
much  time  on  maintenance  as  they  do  on 
development 


Where  the  time  goes 

Development 


Developers’  dilemma 

“It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
bala  nce  the  demands  for  new 
development  with  the  need  to  successfully 
maintain  existing  systems" 

Percent  of  respondents 


Maintenance 


52% 

48% 


Agree  strongly 


Agree  somewhat 


25% 

45% 


Bottom  line  time  at  Met  Life 

Insurer  aims  to  boost  software  output  without  adding  staff 
BY  MAISIE  MCADOO 


When  the  cost  cutting  of  the  1990s  re¬ 
placed  the  heady  expansion  of  the  1980s, 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  knew  the 
time  had  come  to  untangle  itself  from  rou¬ 
tine  software  maintenance  and  focus  on 
revenue-boosting  projects. 

Developers  at  the  $38  billion  New 
York  insurance  giant  have 
embarked  on  a  new,  three¬ 
pronged  program  that  out¬ 
side  observers  say  could 
boost  software  output  by  as  much  as  50%. 

The  plan  for  boosting  development 
speed  and  productivity  hinges  on  building 
a  standard,  structured  methodology, 
computer-aided  software  engineering 
(CASE)  tools  and  improved  data  manage¬ 
ment,  all  without  boosting  head  count, 
says  Vince  Pasqualicchio,  Met  Life’s  di- 


McAdoo  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


rector  of  applications  and  data  manage¬ 
ment. 

“We’re  running  on  a  tight  budget,” 
Pasqualicchio  explains,  “and  we  can’t  hire 
a  lot  of  people.”  The  company  cannot  cut 
back  on  information  systems  operations, 
so  it  has  decided  to  eliminate  inefficien¬ 
cies,  he  adds. 

Driving  the  effort  is  Met  Life’s  Invest¬ 
ment  Systems  &  Technol¬ 
ogy  (IS&T)  Group,  which 
was  established  in  1988  af¬ 
ter  rapid  expansion  during 
the  1980s.  Some  275  workers  today  sup¬ 
port  40  to  50  simultaneous  data  process¬ 
ing  projects  aimed  at  portfolio  managers, 
asset  managers  and  others. 

Drawing  up  a  game  plan 

To  stay  on  track,  Met  Life’s  development 
group  brought  business  analysts  into  the 
decision-making  and  established  an  inter¬ 
nal  performance  monitoring  group.  The 
first  step  was  to  create  a  structured  meth¬ 


odology  for  building  systems,  Pasqualic¬ 
chio  says.  Besides  being  crucial  for  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  CASE  tools,  a  methodology 
also  helps  ease  software  maintenance,  he 
says. 

Also  needed  was  a  good  understanding 
of  how  to  do  planning,  analysis  and  design. 

“We’re  great  at  the  back-end  side  of 
the  life  cycle  at  writing  code,”  he  says. 
“But  getting  requirements,  doing  effi¬ 
cient  design  and  tying  it  into  the  corpo¬ 
rate  model  has  never  really  been  done 
well  in  a  lot  of  organizations.” 

In  1990,  Met  Life  bought  50  copies  of 
Knowledgeware,  Inc.’s  Application  De¬ 
velopment  Workbench  tools,  which  auto¬ 
mate  many  functions  and  perform  edit 
checks. 

Before  CASE  could  be  put  to  work, 
IS&T  needed  to  set  up  guidelines  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  its  use. 

To  make  sure  IS  efforts  stay  on  track 
with  business  goals,  a  team  of  business  an¬ 
alysts  and  development  staff  members 
meets  regularly  to  ensure  that  effort  goes 
into  revenue-producing  programs.  An¬ 
other  group  assesses  productivity. 

Training  plays  a  key  role  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  boost  developer  productivity. 


Staffers  in  every  department  are  getting 
trained  by  vendors  and  IS,  according  to 
Pasqualicchio. 

For  example,  business  analysts  learn 
about  analysis  and  design,  while  develop¬ 
ers  are  trained  in  design,  code  generation, 
CASE  and  data  management  programs. 

Big  payoffs  expected 

While  Pasqualicchio  says  it’s  too  early  to 
assess  productivity  improvements,  he 
adds  that  he  expects  dramatic  payoffs  in 
the  not-too-distant  future. 

“We’ve  seen  organizations  gain  25% 
to  50%  improvement  in  productivity  just 
through  improving  business  alignment,” 
says  Howard  Rubin,  chairman  of  Howard 
Rubin  Associates,  Inc.,  a  consulting  and 
research  firm  based  in  Pound  Ridge,  N.Y. 
“Adding  CASE  and  a  structured  method¬ 
ology  should  push  the  figure  even  high¬ 
er.” 

For  now,  the  biggest  struggle  is  keep¬ 
ing  communications  open  between  IS&T 
and  users. 

According  to  Pasqualicchio,  such  dia¬ 
logue  is  crucial  because  the  program  will 
pay  off  only  as  long  as  business  and  tech¬ 
nology  departments  keep  talking.  • 
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Give  Me  30  Days  Free 
With  MacMainFrame. 

D  Yes,  call  me  to  arrange  for  my  free  30-day  trial  of  MacMainFrame. 

□  I’d  like  to  learn  more  about  using  the  Macintosh  as  an  IBM  terminal. 
Please  send  me  more  information  about  the  MacMainFrame  Series. 

NAME _ 

TITLE _ 

COMPANY _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY/TOWN _ 

STATE _ ZIP _ 

BUSINESS  PHONE _ 


Avatar 
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Put  this  next  to 
your  IBM  terminal 
and  see  how  good 
our  MacMainFrame 
offer  looks. 
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6  Macintosh  LC 
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Replacing  your  3270  terminals 
with  a  Macintosh  looks  more 
attractive  than  ever.  Especially 
with  Avatar’s  special  offer  on 
MacMainFrame  for  the  affordable, 
high  performance  Macintosh  LC. 

MacMainFrame  is  the  Mac- 
to-mainframe  connectivity  prod¬ 
uct  that  combines  the  best  of  the 
Macintosh  with  the  IBM  main¬ 
frame  for  Coax,  Token  Ring  and 
SDLC  networks.  Shipping  now  for 


the  Macintosh  LC,  MacMainFrame  a  coupon  good  for  $50  off  the 
has  features  like  terminal  emula-  purchase  of  MacMainFrame 
tion,  file  transfer,  copy  and  paste.  Coax  Workstation  or  Gate¬ 
way  for  the  new 
Macintosh  LC. 

It’s  easy,  too. 
Simply  unplug 
your  terminal  and 
plug  in  your 
MacMainFrame 
days  so  you  can  evaluate  it  your-  equipped  Macintosh  LC,  and 
self.  When  you  do,  we’ll  give  you  you’ll  be  connected  to  your  main- 


3287  printing,  key¬ 
board  remapping 
and  support  for 
multiple  sessions. 

The  offer? 

•-“ti 

M 

We  will  send  you 
MacMainFrame  free  for  30 


frame  as  if  you  had  a  terminal. 
Except  you’ll  have  MacMainFrame 
and  a  Macintosh  LC.  And  wouldn’t 
you  rather  have  that  instead? 

Call  1-800- AVA-3270  today 
to  take  advantage  of  our 
30-day  MacMainFrame  free  trial 
offer.  Or  send  in  the  attached  reply 
card.  You’ll  see  that  replacing  your 
terminal  with  MacMainFrame 
and  a  Macintosh  LC  has  never 
looked  better. 


THE  30-DAY  MACMAINFRAME 
FREE  TRIAL  OFFER.  1-800-AVA-3270. 


MCW6 
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Why  put  your  business  on  anything  bu 


Choose  a  T-l  provider  that  isn’t  AT&T  ACCUNET®  T1.5 
Service  and  you  could  watch  your  network  take  the  plunge 
a  lot  more  than  you  have  to. 

When  it  comes  to  fault- tolerance,  no  other  core  network 
even  comes  close  to  AT&T’s. We’ve  got  the  most  digital  miles, 
the  most  fiber  loops  and  the  most  capable  network  of  digital 
cross-connects.  Which  means  more  network  protection 
options  for  you.  So  with  us,  if  a  circuit  goes  down,  you  won’t 
have  to  watch  your  application  go  with  it. We  also  have  the 
strongest  monitoring  and  maintenance  capabilities,  not 


to  mention  the  considerable  resources  of  Bell  Labs. 

For  the  ultimate  in  reliability  we  offer  a  whole  host  of 
options  that  help  you  make  the  most  of  our  network.  Like 
design  solutions  that  can  give  you  greater  physical  diversity 
than  even  multi-vendor  solutions.  Or  instant  switching  to 
a  fully  maintained  back-up  circuit  in  the  event  of  trouble. 
You  can  also  choose  from  the  most  extensive  network 
management  offerings  of  any  vendor,  including  the  capabil¬ 
ities  to  monitor  your  own  network  end-to-end,  reconfigure 
around  trouble  and  manage  bandwidth  requirements. 


the  world’s  most  reliable  network? 


If  we  weren’t  so  sure  about  the  reliability  of  our 
ACCUNET  T1.5  Service, we  wouldn’t  offer  the  most  generous 
money-back  guarantee  of  any  T-l  provider.  We  do. 

Considering  what’s  hanging  on  your  network’s 
performance, why  not  grab  onto  the  carrier  that  can  deliver 
like  no  one  else? 

Digital  solutions  that  match  your  needs. 
Another  AT&T advantage. 

For  more  information  about  AT&T  ACCUNET  T1.5  Service, 
call  your  AT&T  Account  Executive  or  1 800  247-1212,  Ext.  374. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


WHAT'S  YOUR  REACTION  TO  BORLAND'S 
ACQUISITION  OF  ASHTON-TATE? 


Does  dBASE®  have  a  future? 
Will  you  be  able  to  add  capabilities 
to  the  dBASE  applications  you 
manage  now? 

What  new  languages  will 
you  have  to  learn?  When  will  you 
find  the  time?  If  dBASE  dread 


has  you  wondering  about  your 
development  future,  take  a  peek 
at  Clipper  5.0,  now.  It  compiles 
dBASE  and  Clipper  code  today 
and  offers  a  clear  path  to  faster 
delivery  of  more  ambitious,  more 
maintainable  applications. 


For  a  FREE  copy  of  our 
white  paper,  “Clipper  5.0  for 
dBASE  Developers”  and  the  name 
of  your  nearest  reseller,  call: 


800/521-1978  eKt1012 


m  Nantucket , 


The  Application  Development  Standard 


Nantucket  Corporation,  12555  West  Jefferson  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles.  CA  90066  213/390-7923  FAX  213/397  5469  TELEX:  650-2574125  Nantucket,  the  Nantucket  logo  and  Dipper  are  registered  trademarks  of  Nantucket  Corporation  Other  brand  and 
product  names  are  used  for  identification  purposes  only  and  may  be  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders  Entire  contents  copyright  O  1 991  Nantucket  Corporation 


IN  DEPTH 


Cheap,  ample  data  entry 
draws  U.S.  firms  overseas 


Continued  from  page  1 
says  companies  with  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  keying  should  be  able  to 
cut  data  entry  costs  25%  to  50% 
by  going  offshore. 

As  compelling  as  the  econom¬ 
ics  are  in  places  such  as  the  Ca¬ 
ribbean,  Ireland,  India  and  the 
Philippines,  most  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies  that  move  data  entry  and 
similar  activities  offshore  say 
they  do  it  more  out  of  frustration 
over  chronic  labor  shortages, 
high  turnover  and  the  low  work¬ 
er  morale  that  goes  with  what  is 
usually  considered  a  dead-end 
type  of  job. 

“We  got  a  good 
margin  of  savings,’’ 

David  Kirshenbaum, 
senior  vice  president 
at  Cigna  Corp.,  says 
about  Cigna’s  trans¬ 
fer  of  some  claims 
processing  to  Barba¬ 
dos.  “But  the  main 
motivation  was  that 
it  was  hard  to  find 
data  entry  labor  in 
the  U.S.”  He  says  the  turnover 
rate  in  the  data  entry  operation 
that  Cigna  sent  offshore  had 
been  50%  to  60%  annually. 

Alternate  routes 

To  eliminate  the  headaches  of 
operating  directly  in  a  foreign 
country,  some  companies  prefer 
to  work  through  service  bureaus 
or  through  companies  they  set 
up.  American  now  works 
through  a  sister  organization 
called  Data  Management  Ser¬ 
vices  (DMS),  which  is  a  unit  of 
AMR  Information  Services,  Inc., 
a  firm  that  —  like  American  —  is 
a  subsidiary  of  AMR  Corp. 

Dallas-based  DMS  is  one  of  a 
half-dozen  or  so  major  firms 
sending  all  or  much  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers’  data  entry  work  off¬ 
shore.  DMS  processes  60,000 
medical  insurance  claims  a  day 
plus  credit  card  applications, 
sales  inventories  and  member¬ 
ship  applications  in  its  Barbados 
and  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 
Republic,  centers  (see  box  page 
60). 

“We  combine  the  cost  advan- 


Anthes  is  Computerworld's  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  correspondent. 


tage  of  offshore  production  and 
the  service  advantage  of  an  on¬ 
shore  provider,”  says  Keith 
Woodcox,  DMS’  president. 

Woodcox  says  DMS  contracts 
for  accuracy  at  97%  for  keying 
only  and  99%  for  keying  and  ver¬ 
ification,  but  he  says  his  internal 
standards  are  higher  than  that. 
He  claims  his  customers,  mostly 
Fortune  100  firms,  have  saved 
10%  to  60%  in  costs  by  transfer¬ 
ring  keying  from  in-house  opera¬ 
tions  to  DMS. 

Service  bureaus  offer  several 
options,  with  the  predictable 
trade-offs  between 
cost  and  turnaround 
time.  Usually,  they 
pick  up  source  docu¬ 
ments  at  an  airport 
and  fly  them  to  facili¬ 
ties  overseas  for 
keying.  The  keyed 
data  may  be  entered 
on  tape,  which  is 
flown  back  to  the 
same  airport,  or  the 
data  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  over  satellite  link  or  tele¬ 
phone  line  in  batch  mode  for  in¬ 
put  into  the  client’s  computer. 

Jamaica,  for  instance,  has  set 
up  a  “Digiport”  in  Montego  Bay 
with  a  high-speed  digital  switch 
attached  to  a  50-ft  satellite  an¬ 
tenna.  It  touts  the  facility  as  a 
way  for  U.S.  companies  to  re¬ 
duce  turnaround  time  and  move 
voice  and  data  back  and  forth  at 
speeds  up  to  1.5M  bit/sec.,  all  at 


Pluses 

+  Inexpensive  labor. 

+  Plentiful  labor. 

+  Low  staff  turnover. 

+  High  staff  loyalty. 

+  Educated  workers 
(in  some  countries). 

+  English  speaking 
(in  some  countries). 

+  Allows  use  of  idle 
computer  resources. 

+  Government  incentives. 

+  Quality  programs. 


prices  it  says  are  well  below  tra¬ 
ditional  international  rates. 

In  some  cases,  overseas  data 
entry  personnel  are  on-line  to 
client  computers  and  applica¬ 
tions  in  the  U.S.  They  may  do  in¬ 
telligent  preprocessing  of  the 
forms,  key  data  and  correct  er¬ 
rors  flagged  by  the  application. 

Insurance  companies  have' 
found  that  approach  enticing  and 
have  recently  set  up  claims-pro- 
cessing  centers  in  Ireland, 
where  the  English-speaking  pop¬ 
ulation  is  well-educated  and  dedi¬ 
cated  and  the  government  pro- 


Minuses 

Fear  of  losing  data. 

Fear  of  loss  of  control. 
Privacy/Security  fears. 

Cultural  differences. 
Political/Economic  instability. 
Language  barriers. 

No  telecom  links/Not  timely. 
Foreign  laws  and  regulations. 
Lower  quality  than  in  U.S. 
Productivity  shortfalls. 
Opposition  from  labor  groups. 
Cost  of  training,  staff  relocation. 


vides  a  suite  of  attractive 
financial  incentives. 

Wages  are  kept  low  and  em¬ 
ployee  loyalty  strong  by  unem¬ 
ployment  rates  as  high  as  25%  in 
some  areas.  The  companies  say 
they  are  saving  20%  to  30%  in 
claims-processing  costs  at  their 
Ireland  operations. 

Cigna  processes  4,000  group 
insurance  claims  a  day  at  its  facil¬ 
ity  in  Loughrea,  Ireland.  Claims 
are  flown  daily  from  New  York  to 
Shannon  International  Airport 
and  are  driven  to  Loughrea.  Af¬ 
ter  manual  review  and  approval, 
data  is  keyed  interactively  over 
two  trans- Atlantic  leased  lines  to 
Cigna’s  IBM  mainframe  center 
in  Windsor,  Conn. 

Small  but  crucial  part 

The  115-person  staff  in  Lough¬ 
rea  is  a  small  part  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  claims-processing  work 
force,  but  Cigna  views  Ireland  as 
“a  labor  hedge  to  sustain  growth 
in  a  very  labor-intensive  busi¬ 
ness,”  says  Craig  Andrews,  vice 
president  of  Northeast  claims 
operations. 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  set  up  one  of  its  10 
claims  processing  centers  in  Tip¬ 
perary,  Ireland.  James  E.  Miller, 
the  insurance  firm’s  executive 
vice  president,  says  workers 
Continued  on  page  60 
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What’s  good  and  what’s  not  about  offshore  data  processing 
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Continued  from  page  59 
there  are  extremely  quality-conscious  — 
so  much  so  that  they  occasionally  need  to 
be  prodded  to  greater  productivity. 

He  says  the  company  is  saving  be¬ 
tween  25%  and  30%  in  processing  costs 
in  Ireland,  not  counting  the  savings  from 
the  near-zero  staff  turnover  rate  —  a  rate 
between  10%  and  30%  per  year  in  the 
U.S. 

Big  corporate  connections 

The  Ireland  offices  of  U.S.  insurance 
firms  typically  tie  directly  into  big  com¬ 
puter  centers  in  the  U.S.,  with  Irish 
claims  processors  doing  on-line  data  entry 
the  same  way  as  their  U.S.  counterparts. 
IS  managers  in  the  U.S.  say  that  gives 
them  a  nice  side  benefit:  Because  this  pro¬ 
cessing  is  done  at  an  off-peak  time  in  the 
U.S.,  computer  time  is  essentially  free. 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.’s  Clin¬ 
ton,  N.J.,  data  center  used  to  sit  mostly 
idle  during  the  graveyard  shift.  Now,  it 
springs  to  life  at  3  a.m.,  processing  U.S. 
insurance  claims  sent  3,000  miles  across 
the  Atlantic  over  a  fiber-optic  line  from 
Castleisland,  Ireland. 

The  company’s  Irish  employees  pro¬ 
cess  10%  of  the  company’s  claims  for 
25%  less  than  the  cost  in  the  U.S.,  accord- 


How  they  stack  up 

A  comparison  of  data  entry  personnel  characteristics  in  three  countries 

U.S. 

Philippines 

Ireland 

Average  age  of  data 

Average  age  of  data 

Average  age  of  data 

entry  personnel 

entry  personnel 

entry  personnel 

16  to  24 

20  to  35,  including  both  data 
entry  and  software 
programmers 

18  to  24 

Average  wage 

Average  wage 

Average  wage 

$316  per  week,  full-time 

$200  per  month  for  data  entry; 
$350  to  $500  per  month  for 
software  programmers 

$10,000  per  year  starting; 
$11,500  to  $12,000  per  year 
with  experience 

Average  education  level 

Average  education  level 

Average  education  level 

12.8  years  (for  data  entry 
personnel,  office  clerks  and 
bank  tellers) 

High  school  diploma 

High  school  diploma 

Unemployment  rate 

Unemployment  rate 

Unemployment  rate 

1990:  5.5% 

1991:  6.8%  (projected) 

1990:  8.6% 

1990:  14.5% 

1991: 15.5%  (projected) 

m 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Office  of  Employment  Projections;  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Employment  &  Earnings;  Embassy  of  the  Philippines,  Economics  section;  Ireland  Industrial  Development  Authority 


ing  to  Jim  O’Brien,  group  vice  president. 
They  settle  and  enter  data  from  30,000 
claims  monthly. 

Claims  processing  involves  considera¬ 
bly  more  than  keying  in  data,  and  the 
claims  adjudication  part  of  the  job  has  led 
companies  to  the  highly  educated,  En¬ 
glish-speaking  Irish  work  force,  even 


Caribbean  scene 


Data  Management  Services’  off¬ 
shore  facilities: 

Locations:  Barbados  and  Santo 
Domingo,  Dominican  Republic. 

Size  of  facilities:  120,000  sq 
ft  total. 

Number  of  computer  opera¬ 
tors  and  data  entry  staffers: 

1,500. 

Number  of  data  entry  work¬ 
stations:  700  in  two  shifts. 

Sample  volumes:  1  billion 

keystrokes  per  month,  1.2  mil-  Nancy  Kowai 

lion  medical  insurance  claims  per  month,  1.5  million  airline  tickets  per  day. 

Modes  of  data  delivery:  By  tape,  satellite  and  direct  interactive  connection  to 
customers’  mainframes  in  the  U.S. 


Fast  fax  is  fantastic  for  overseas 


Offshore  outsourcing  of  data  en¬ 
try  has  grown  steadily  and  slow¬ 
ly,  but  new  technology  may  be 
about  to  give  it  a  big  boost. 

With  most  of  the  current  ap¬ 
proaches  involving  air  shipment  of  source 
documents,  jobs  with  turnaround  require¬ 
ments  of  fewer  than  48  hours  are  tough  to 
handle  far  from  the  user’s  facility.  Now, 
some  firms  are  beginning  to  use  scanners 
and  advanced  fax  techniques  that  enable 
fast,  cost-efficient  transmission  of  docu¬ 
ment  images  while  leaving  users  in  control 
of  their  documents. 

Saztec  International,  Inc.  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  data  entry  facilities  in  the 
U.S.,  the  Philippines,  Jamaica  and  Scot¬ 
land,  and  it  can  now  receive  a  customer’s 
documents  electronically  at  a  rate  of  700 
to  900  pages  per  hour. 

A  customer  premises  device  scans  and 
faxes  documents  aided  by  software  that 
strips  off  fixed  information  such  as  stan¬ 
dard  forms  definitions.  This  information  is 
added  back  at  the  receiving  end,  where 
data  is  keyed  from  a  screen  image. 

“The  significance  of  this  technology  is 
that  it  opens  up  offshore  resources  for 
quick-turnaround  jobs,’’  says  Richard 


Thompson,  Saztec’s  president. 

Thompson  says  Saztec  charges  be¬ 
tween  $9  and  $10  per  hour  for  keying  plus 
4  cents  to  5  cents  per  page  for  image  cap¬ 
ture  and  transmission  overseas.  He  says 
companies  with  U.S.  in-house  operations 
spend  $12  to  $25  per  hour  for  data  entry, 
depending  on  location  and  how  they  do 
their  accounting. 

Mead  Data  Central,  Inc.  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  is  a  major  user  of  Saztec’s  fast  fax 
service,  sending  images  of  legal  records 
for  keying  for  Mead’s  Lexis  on-line  ser¬ 
vice.  Other  Saztec  customers,  not  all  of 
which  use  the  electronic  method,  include 
AT&T,  World  Bank,  Nynex  Corp.,  Hall¬ 
mark  Cards,  Inc.  and  the  U.S.  General 
Services  Administration. 

A  1988  report  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  cited  the  fear 
of  losing  data  as  an  impediment  to  offshore 
outsourcing,  but  it  predicted  that  barrier 
would  disappear  with  the  development  of 
better  fax  technology. 

“In  the  next  two  years,  you’ll  see  an  ex¬ 
plosion  of  offshore  data  entry  because  of 
imaging  technology,’’  says  Norman  Bo- 
dek,  president  of  the  Data  Entry  Manage¬ 
ment  Association. 


though  wages  there  are  higher  than  in 
popular  data  entry  spots  such  as  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  (see  story  page  62).  “If  more  than 
50%  of  the  job  is  off-keyboard  work, 
we’re  competitive,”  says  John  O’Brien, 
vice  president  of  the  Ireland  Industrial 
Development  Authority  in  New  York. 

Government  grants 

Companies  wishing  to  set  up  operations  in 
Ireland  can  expect  some  help  from  the 
Irish  government  in  the  form  of  rent  sub¬ 
sidies,  grants  for  training,  capital  grants 
for  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  per- 
head  grants  for  each  employee  hired.  In 
total,  those  grants  average  between 
$10,000  and  $20,000  for  every  employee 
hired  over  the  first  three  to  five  years. 

Nevertheless,  setting  up  an  overseas 
operation  can  be  difficult  and  costly.  A 
major  cost  is  training,  which  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  bringing  foreign  nationals 
to  the  U.S.  for  an  extended  period  of  time 
or  by  temporarily  relocating  U.S.  employ¬ 
ees  overseas. 

Mass  Mutual  sent  four  Americans  to 
Ireland  for  periods  of  two  to  three  years, 
Miller  says.  The  total  cost  for  those  em¬ 
ployees,  including  transportation,  is 
roughly  twice  the  employment  cost  of  the 
same  people  in  the  U.S.,  he  says.  “Expa¬ 
triates  are  very  expensive.”  • 


Some  firms 
stay  at  home 

While  the  idea  of  send¬ 
ing  data  out  of  the 
country  for  keying  is 
growing  in  popularity, 
it  is  not  yet  as  common 
as  one  might  expect,  given  the  po¬ 
tential  benefits. 

“The  biggest  impediment  is  fear 
of  loss  of  control  of  data,”  says  Janet 
Palmer,  an  associate  professor  at 
City  University  of  New  York’s  Leh¬ 
man  College.  “The  distances  in¬ 
volved  are  intimidating.” 

American  Airlines  set  out  to  find 
a  better  place  in  which  to  key  the 
data  from  used  passenger  tickets 
and  eventually  decided  to  send  all  of 
its  data  entry  to  Barbados  —  but  not 
without  resistance.  “People  in  pay¬ 
roll  said,  ‘You  can’t  send  time  cards 
down  there;  people  won’t  get  paid.' 
Everyone  set  out  reasons  why  their 
stuff  shouldn’t  go.  But  we  discov¬ 
ered  everything  could  go,”  says  Ste¬ 
phen  O’Sullivan,  vice  president  and 
corporate  controller. 

Palmer,  who  has  written  exten¬ 
sively  on  the  topic,  says  cultural  dif¬ 
ferences,  political  and  economic  in¬ 
stability  and  foreign  government 
laws  and  regulations  can  be  intimi¬ 
dating  factors  and  real  impediments. 

Sometimes,  cost  savings  do  not 
offset  quality  and  productivity 
shortfalls.  Lexington,  Ky.-based  Ap¬ 
palachian  Computer  Services,  Inc. 
closed  its  keypunch  center  on  the 
Caribbean  island  of  St.  Kitts  after 
18  months  of  operation  when  it  was 
unable  to  get  production  rates  above 
one-half  the  comparable  U.S.  level. 

It  did  better  at  its  Jamaican  facili¬ 
ty  and  held  onto  it  longer,  but  it 
eventually  sold  that,  too. 

“The  work  ethic  was  not  there,” 
says  Terry  Webb,  a  sales  representa¬ 
tive  at  Appalachian. 


The  things  that  matter 

Importance  of  factors  influencing  the  decision  to  use  offshore  data  entry  services  as  seen 
by  consulting  firm  SRI  International 


1  Factor 

Importance  rating 

Quality  of  labor  force: 

•  Educational  preparation 

•  Productivity  (speed/accuracy) 

•  Dependability  (turnover) 

•  Creativity 

Low 

High 

Moderate 

Low 

Low  labor  costs 

High 

Labor  pool  size 

Moderate  to  high 

Geographic  proximity 

Moderate  to  high 

Logistics: 

•  Airlines/flights 

•  Ground  transport 

High 

High 

Telecommunications  infrastructure 

Moderate  to  high 

English  language  capability 

Low 

Facilities  cost 

High 

Government  stability 

Moderate  to  high 

Government  assistance/cooperation 

Moderate 

Tax  incentives 

High 

Free  trade  zone  status 

High 

Capital  import/export  restrictions 

Moderate  to  high 

CW  Chart:  Michael  Siggins 
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aComputerworld  brings 
us  the  experiences  of 
real  users.  It  provides  a 
network  of  knowledge?5 

Joanne  Ichimura-Hoffmann 
Director  of  Technology 
California  Lottery 


“I’ve  never  liked  to  make  mistakes... but  the  implica¬ 
tion  of  a  system  error  here  at  the  California  Lottery 
is  significant.  We  have  to  protect  the  integrity  of  our 
gaming  systems... because  our  success  depends  on 
maintaining  the  trust  of  those  who  play  the  lottery. 

“One  way  we  prevent  slip-ups  is  by  keeping  our  fingers 
on  the  pulse  of  the  industry.  Computerworld  lets  us 
know  wfiat’s  going  on  all  around  the  country... and  it 
does  so  through  the  eyes  of  the  actual  user. 

“It’s  not  possible  to  go  to  all  the  users’  conferences 
...and  we  don’t  have  the  time  or  ability  to  talk  to 
everyone.  Through  Computerworld  we  can  learn  from 
the  experiences  of  others  in  a  cost-effective  way. 

“Its  articles  are  filled  with  meaningful  dialogue... and 
its  reporters  are  good  at  asking  the  right  questions. 

In  fact,  you  can  often  find  solutions  embedded  in  the 
stories.  It  provides  a  stimulus  for  looking  at  critical 
issues  so  we  can  avoid  problems. 

“If  an  application  is  highlighted  in  Computerworld , 
we  can  actually  go  to  a  vendor  and  get  connected  to 
the  user... and  I  think  that’s  an  important  thing  to  do. 

“What  I  also  like  about  Computerworld  is  that  the 
time  lag  is  so  short  between  getting  information  and 
publishing  it... it’s  not  old  news  before  it’s  printed. 

“The  California  Lottery  is  committed  to  creative  and 
innovative  solutions... and  that  requires  up-to-the- 
minute  information  on  technology.  Computerworld 
supplies  it!” 

Don’t  take  chances.  Order  your  own  copy  of 
Computerworld  now  and  you’ll  receive  51  informa¬ 
tion-packed  issues.  Plus  you’ll  get  our  special  bonus 
publication  The  Premier  100,  an  annual  profile  of 
the  top  companies  using  information  systems  tech¬ 
nology.  Just  use  the  postage-paid  subscription  card 
bound  into  this  issue.  Why  wait? 
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IN  DEPTH:  OFFSHORE  DATA  ENTRY 


Japan’s  programmer  crunch 

Companies  look  to  Asia  for  abundance  of  inexpensive  labor 


BY  LORI  VALIGRA 


Half  a  million  programmers  shy  of  meet¬ 
ing  its  software  development  needs,  Ja¬ 
pan  is  moving  offshore.  The  promise  of 
plentiful  labor  and  lower  costs  —  as  much 
as  80%  lower  than  in  Japan  —  has  the  Jap¬ 
anese  looking  to  their  Asian  neighbors  to 
fill  the  programming  void. 

Programmers  are  expected  to  contin¬ 
ue  to  be  scarce  in  Japan,  helping  to  spur 
the  move  overseas. 

“The  programmer 
shortage  here  will  get 
worse,”  says  Thomas 
M.  Caldwell,  managing 
director  of  consulting 
firm  CFI  Associates  KK 
and  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Computer 
Association  in  Tokyo. 

“Companies  are  losing 
business  opportunities 
due  to  the  lack  Qf  programmers,  and 
they  are  probably  cutting  comers.” 

Large  computer  makers  are  leading 
the  drive,  followed  by  independent  soft¬ 
ware  houses.  Recently,  some  end  users, 
including  multinational  companies,  have 
begun  to  consider  going  outside  of  Japan 
for  programming  services. 

The  countries  that  Japanese  business¬ 
es  have  targeted  include  China,  with  its 
abundant  and  cheap  labor  force  that  can 
readily  handle  Kanji  ideographs;  Malay¬ 
sia,  with  its  highly  skilled  programmers; 
Singapore,  also  with  highly  skilled  pro¬ 
grammers  as  well  as  government  incen¬ 
tives;  and  India  and  the  Philippines,  with 
their  still  reasonably  priced  workers  who 
possess  strong  English  skills. 

Leading  the  way 

Japan’s  computer  companies  are  setting 
up  software  enclaves  throughout  Asia.  In 
1985,  NEC  Corp.,  for  example,  set  up 
NEC  Singapore  Software  Development 
Center  with  40  software  engineers.  The 
Singapore  government  enticed  NEC  with 
tax  breaks  and  other  incentives.  “If  we 
send  staff  to  Japan  for  training,  the  Singa¬ 
pore  government  gives  us  some  funding,” 
says  Akifumi  Kambara,  chief  engineer  at 
the  Product  Planning  Division  of  NEC. 

IBM  Japan  Ltd.  also  has  software 
groups  in  China,  India  and  Singapore.  No- 
buo  Mii,  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Asia  Pacific  technical  operations 
at  IBM  Japan,  says  that  besides  being  less 
expensive,  “the  average  programming 
capability  in  those  countries  is  better  than 
the  average  Japanese  capability.” 

IBM  China/Hong  Kong  recently  set  up 
a  joint  venture  software  development 
company  with  the  Bank  of  East  Asia  and 
the.  University  of  Shenzhen  in  Southern 
China  to  develop  programs  for  IBM  and 
its  clients  on  contract,  according  to  a  re¬ 
port  in  Asian  Business  magazine. 

The  magazine  quoted  an  IBM  manager 
saying  that  a  project  costing  $120,000  to 
$130,000  in  the  U.S.  or  Japan  would  cost 
$50,000  in  India  and  $35,000  in  Shen¬ 
zhen. 

IBM  has  installed  a  digital  telecom  link 
between  Shenzhen  and  Hong  Kong  offices 
for  time-sensitive  jobs. 

With  their  intensive  programming 
needs,  it  has  been  natural  for  Japanese 
software  companies  to  take  the  offshore 


option.  Infortech,  Inc.,  a  Tokyo-based 
software  house  with  a  total  of  61  employ¬ 
ees,  was  one  of  the  earliest  among  its 
competitors  to  use  offshore  talents. 

“The  availability  of  qualified  program¬ 
mers  [in  Malaysia]  was  better  than  in  Ja¬ 
pan,”  says  Infortech  President  Hideo 
Hirahara.  The  Malaysians  are  well-edu¬ 
cated,  with  academic  backgrounds  in 
computer  science  from  schools  in  the 
U.S.,  Canada  and  England. 

Hirahara  started  an  affiliated  soft¬ 
ware  house  in  Malaysia  10  years  ago 
and  now  has  similar  operations  in 
mainland  China,  Singapore  and 
Thailand. 

“The  skills  are  about 
the  same  in  the  four 
countries,  but  mainland 
China  has  plenty  of  la¬ 
bor,”  he  says.  “Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Chinese  gov¬ 
ernment,  there  are  about 
200,000  highly  skilled 
programmers  and  sys¬ 
tems  engineers  in  China  but  local  demand 
for  only  10,000  of  them.  In  Japan,  there  is 
a  half-million  programmer  and  system  en¬ 
gineer  shortage,  so  it’s  a  good  match.” 

Andersen  Consulting  poured  re¬ 
sources  into  a  500-programmer  offshore 
software  operation  in  the  Philippines  six 
years  ago.  The  center  designs  and  devel¬ 
ops  business  applications. 

The  Philippine  center  is  hooked  to  An¬ 
dersen’s  private  virtual  network  so  that  it 
can  tap  computing  resources  worldwide. 

About  20%  of  the  work  during  the  past 
six  years  has  been  for  Japanese  clients. 
About  50%  to  80%  in  actual  programmer 
costs  can  be  saved  by  developing  a  pro¬ 


BY  JOEL  TUBLES  DIZON 

The  Philippines,  well-known  for  Imelda 
Marcos’  shoe  collection,  is  also  becoming 
well-known  as  a  data  entry  hot  spot.  The 
$20  million  data  entry 
services  market,  with 
its  30  to  40  compa¬ 
nies,  caters  mainly  to 
overseas  clients,  in¬ 
cluding  the  U.S. 

A  variety  of  factors 
combine  to  make  the 
country’s  data  entry 
services  attractive  to 
U.S.  businesses: 

•  Labor  costs  are  the  third  lowest  in 
Asia  (behind  China  and  Vietnam), 
with  Filipino  data  entry  clerks  earning 
about  80  cents  an  hour. 

•  Data  entry  companies  charge  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $4  per  10,000  keystrokes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Philippine  trade  officials.  Compara¬ 
ble  work  in  the  U.S.  costs  $65  —  about 
16  times  as  much. 

•  The  skilled  labor  supply  is  both  plentiful 
and  stable.  With  an  unemployment  rate 
that  is  expected  to  balloon  to  15%  in 
1991,  there  is  a  large  labor  pool,  and 
workers  tend  to  stay  in  jobs. 

•  The  work  force  is  better  educated  than 


gram  in  the  Philippines  rather  than  in  Ja¬ 
pan,  according  to  Joel  Bauman,  manager 
of  Andersen  Consulting  in  Manila. 

However,  those  savings  can  easily 
dwindle  to  nothing  if  the  project  is  not 
well-managed.  Bauman  recommends 
companies  do  projects  offshore  only  if 
there  are  more  than  1,000  days  of  work 
and  if  the  project  is  not  overly  complex. 

“Something  that  is  very  definable  and 
for  which  the  specifications  are  mapped 
out  specifically  is  ideal”  for  sending  off¬ 
shore,  says  Michael  Hemmert,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  International  Systems  Develop¬ 
ment  Qapan)  KK,  a  Tokyo  consulting 
company  specializing  in  bilingual  database 
programs  for  international  corporations. 

The  18-month-old  company,  with  a 
staff  of  only  15,  is  looking  offshore  to 
Singapore  for  talent  because  it  can’t  hire 
enough  programmers  in  Japan.  That 
dearth  has  had  an  effect  on  its  bottom  line; 
the  company  has  had  to  turn  away  clients. 

End-user  trepidation 

While  Japanese  vendors  and  software 
companies  are  taking  advantage  of  off¬ 
shore  resources,  user  companies  have 
been  slower  to  do  so,  hindered  by  a  his¬ 
torically  strong  reliance  on  domestic  soft¬ 
ware  makers  and  fears  of  sacrificing  the 
quality,  confidentiality  and  timeliness  of 
programs  for  their  businesses. 

For  some,  however,  the  benefits  may 
prove  enticing.  In  the  next  two  to  three 
months,  for  example,  oil  company  Mobil 
Sekiyu  Kabiishiki  Kaisha  in  Tokyo  will  de¬ 
cide  whether  to  produce  some  DB2  busi¬ 
ness  software  offshore,  says  Charles  F. 
Cronheim,  information  systems  director. 
“The  availability  of  skilled  labor  is  not  a 
problem  for  us  now,  but  it  could  be.  And 
you  can  get  skilled  systems  people  in  the 
Philippines  or  India  at  about  20%  of  the 
cost  of  those  in  Japan,”  Cronheim  says. 

Valigra  is  the  Tokyo  Bureau  Chief  for 
the  IDG  News  Service. 


Thailand’s,  China’s  and  Vietnam’s,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Political  &  Economic  Risk  Con¬ 
sultancy  Ltd.,  a  Hong  Kong  research 
group. 

•  The  nation  is  mostly  English-speaking. 

•  Accuracy  rate  is  99.5%,  according  to 
Allan  T.  Reyes,  trade  develop¬ 
ment  specialist  at  the  Philippine 
Bureau  of  Export  Trade 
Promotion.  Companies 
typically  institute  key¬ 
stroke  verification  and 
program  validity  checks. 
“Data  encoding  has 
evolved  into  a  science,” 
says  Nilo  S.  Mapa,  corpo¬ 
rate  planning  officer  at 
Saztec  Philippines,  Inc., 
one  of  the  largest  data  entry  operations  in 
the  country. 

The  Philippines’  primary  disadvantage 
is  its  low-technology  communications  ex¬ 
change.  Despite  a  recent  buildup  of  tele¬ 
communications  facilities,  most  data  en¬ 
coding  firms  still  use  air  courier  services 
to  receive  source  documents.  Saztec  is 
one  of  the  few  companies  to  develop  an 
electronic  link  to  its  customers  for  24- 
hour  turnaround  (see  story  page  60). 

Dizon  writes  for  Computerworld  Phil¬ 
ippines. 


No  blarney:  Irish 
labor  costs  less 

BY  RON  CONDON 

Manufacturers  learned  the  lesson  long 
ago:  Outsourcing  manufacturing  to  com¬ 
panies  in  foreign  countries  can  mean  big 
money  savings.  Both  systems  manufac¬ 
turers  and  software  producers  are  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  foreign  talent  for  their  pro¬ 
gramming  and  data  entry  needs. 

One  country  getting  their  business  is 
Ireland,  whose  amount  of  computing  for 
overseas  clients  is  growing  by  25%  a 
year.  Ireland  has  approximately  6,500 
programmers  working  in  software  com¬ 
panies,  and  it  produces  1,000  computing 
graduates  every  year,  says  Barry  Mur¬ 
phy,  director  of  Ireland’s  Software  Direc¬ 
torate.  Key  drawing  cards  for  foreign 
firms  include  lower  salaries  than  in  the 
U.S.  and  the  rest  of  Europe  and  a  well- 
educated,  English-speaking  labor  force. 

Furthermore,  people  in  a  country 
whose  unemployment  rate  is  projected  at 
15.5%  by  the  Ireland  Industrial  Develop¬ 
ment  Authority  (IIDA)  are  keen  to  get  the 
work. 

Already,  a  number  of  U.S.  firms  use 
Ireland  for  data  entry  services.  “We  have 

_  firms  like  Metropolitan 

4  ^  . . . .  Life,  New  York 

and  Travel¬ 
ers  Insur¬ 
ance  here 
in  Ireland,” 
Murphy 
notes.  In 
addition, 
vendor 
firms  such 
as  EBM, 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.  and  Microsoft  Corp.  are  doing 
software  development  in  Ireland. 

“When  they’re  asleep  in  the  U.S.,  the 
people  here  can  carry  on  with  the  work,” 
Murphy  says. 

The  low  cost  of  labor  plays  a  big  part  in 
bringing  firms  to  Ireland.  The  average 
wage  for  a  computer  science  graduate  is 
about  $10,000,  according  to  the  IIDA. 

However,  Murphy  doesn’t  want  for¬ 
eign  clients  to  equate  cheap  labor  with  a 
cheap  product.  To  that  end,  he  has  under¬ 
taken  a  quality  program  among  the  coun¬ 
try’s  software  houses.  He  is  planning  to 
offer  inexpensive  training  courses  for 
company  representatives  in  the  evenings. 

But  the  road  has  not  been  completely 
smooth  for  firms  trying  to  attract  foreign 
clients.  “Some  worry  about  getting  blown 
up,”  thinking  of  the  country  in  terms  of 
Belfast  in  the  North,  says  Mike  Dunnion, 
founder  of  software  firm  MDC.  Dunnion 
says  he  attempts  to  get  skeptics  to  try  the 
company  out  on  a  small  job  first.  “Once 
we’ve  established  our  credibility,  the  re¬ 
peat  business  rolls  in.” 

This  image  of  an  area  under  a  constant 
state  of  seige  is  a  hard  one  to  shake  for 
Northern  Ireland.  However,  the  Industri¬ 
al  Development  Board  for  Northern  Ire¬ 
land  claims  that  high-technology  compa¬ 
nies  are  pouring  into  the  area,  attracted 
by  grants  and  a  willing  and  well-educated 
workforce. 

The  country  produces  some  500  to 
600  computing  graduates  a  year  who  earn 
about  30%  less  than  their  English  peers. 

Condon  is  a  European  correspondent 
for  the  IDG  News  Service. 


U.S.  companies  find  more  than  sun 
in  Philippines:  Plentiful  data  entry 
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Fujitsu  subtracts 
bodies,  adds  speed 


Fujitsu’s  Oyama  factory  consists  almost  entirely  of  automated 
machines,  largely  because  of  a  lack  of  skilled  Japanese  laborers 


Help  for  the  helpers 

►  With  systems  integrators 
targeting  systems  and  services 
at  almost  any  specialized  group 
of  users,  isn’t  it  time  someone 
aimed  niche-oriented  offerings 
at  systems  integrators?  NEC 
Technologies,  Inc.  thinks  so. 
The  Boxboro,  Mass.-based  U.S. 
subsidiary  of  NEC  Corp.  char¬ 
tered  a  new  organization  earlier 
this  month  to  develop  and  mar¬ 
ket  product  and  service  pack¬ 
ages  tailored  for  systems  inte¬ 
grators.  Senior  Vice  President 
Thomas  Ruane  said  this  lever¬ 
ages  NEC’s  market  presence  to 
provide  single-source,  multi¬ 
product  packages  for  clients. 

Chapter  11  for  chip  maker 

►  One  of  the  latest  Chapter  11 
filings  comes  from  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  where  International 
CMOS  Technology,  Inc.  filed 
for  protection  from  creditors  in 
the  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  earli¬ 
er  this  month.  The  company 
makes  programmable  integrated 
circuits. 

Taking  it  to  the  street 

►  Summer’s  heat  has  done 
nothing  to  slow  the  rush  of  com¬ 
puter  companies  to  Wall  Street. 
Among  the  latest  to  file  initial 
public  offerings  are  Zeos  In¬ 
ternational  Ltd.,  a  maker  of 
industry  standards-based  mi¬ 
crocomputers,  and  Artisoft, 
Inc.  Headquartered  in  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  Artisoft  offers  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer-based  local- 
area  network  products. 

More  briefs  on  page  66. 


BY  LORI  VALIGRA 

IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 


TOKYO  —  Rapid  change  may 
not  yet  be  the  hallmark  of  the 
conservative  telecommunica¬ 
tions  industry,  but  it  is  the  key¬ 
stone  of  Fujitsu  Ltd.’s  highly 
automated  Oyama  factory,  about 
an  hour’s  “bullet  train”  ride 
from  Tokyo. 

Amid  the  industrial  hum  of 
the  plant,  the  denizens  of  this  al¬ 
most  humanless  factory  —  ro¬ 
bots,  automatic  insertion  ma¬ 
chines  and  automatic  guided 
vehicles  —  work  to  quickly  turn 
around  small  batch  orders  of  cus¬ 
tom  boards  and  other  telecom¬ 
munications  products.  Fujitsu 
aims  to  soon  produce  about 
3,000  printed  circuit  boards  dai¬ 
ly  in  the  24-hour  factory,  which 
is  automated  straight  from  the 
warehouse  through  final  testing. 

Even  on  the  test  lines,  where 
machines  rapidly  examine  fin¬ 
ished  goods  and  display  the  re¬ 
sults  on  a  row  of  monitors,  there 
is  no  one  in  sight:  The  machines 
automatically  flag  any  defective 
parts. 

The  human  touch 

Humans  tackle  very  high-preci¬ 
sion  hand  assembly  of  optical  de¬ 
vices  and  other  more  skilled  jobs. 
There  are  3,800  people  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  165,700-sq-meter 
plant  to  do  design  work,  assist  in 
the  complex  inventory  and  parts 
supply  system  and  monitor  ro¬ 
bots  and  other  machines.  The 
workers  are  37%  fewer  in  num¬ 


ber  than  the  5,200  employed  at 
the  plant  in  1975.  Automation  is 
being  used  by  many  Japanese 
companies  to  compensate  for  a 
dwindling  supply  of  skilled  labor¬ 
ers,  according  a  Japan  Industrial 
Robotics  Association  study. 

Though  the  Oyama  plant  was 
founded  in  1959,  the  high  degree 
of  automation  for  telecommuni¬ 
cations  components  assembly  is 
only  a  recent  feature  of  the  plant, 
which  makes  80%  of  Fujitsu’s 
telecommunications  equipment. 
Fujitsu  claims  it  is  one  of  the 
world’s  leading  factories  for 


BY  J.  A.  SAVAGE 

CW  STAFF 


PALO  ALTO,  Calif.  —  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  posted  profits  up 
8%  in  its  recently  closed  third 
quarter  —  not  as  strong  a  show¬ 
ing  as  analysts  expected  but  still 
a  healthy  increase 
for  an  older-guard 
computer  company. 

To  help  sustain 
its  profitability,  the 
firm  also  announced 
the  creation  of  a  new  open  sys¬ 
tems  support  division.  Based  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  and  an¬ 
nounced  earlier  this  month,  the 
HP  Professional  Services  Divi¬ 
sion  will  offer  consulting  ser¬ 
vices  to  users  in  need  of  help 
with  issues  such  as  multivendor 
networking  and  migration  to 


making  switching  and  transmis¬ 
sion  equipment. 

The  company  is  now  prepar- 


open  systems,  said  Ann  Liver¬ 
more,  marketing  manager  for 
the  new  division. 

Formally  an  addition  to  HP’s 
maintenance  and  software  tech¬ 
nology  divisions,  Professional 
Services  is  basically  an  extension 
of  the  firm’s  current  4,600-per¬ 
son  sales  force.  Be¬ 
yond  that,  however, 
the  branching  out 
into  the  new  division 
is  more  an  indication 
of  a  new  departure 
than  an  immediate  revolutionary 
change. 

HP’s  professional  service 
business  is  growing  between 
20%  and  30%  per  year,  Liver¬ 
more  said.  While  HP  said  the 
new  division  is  aimed  at  multi¬ 
vendor  consulting,  Livermore 
said,  “Of  course,  the  company 


ing  the  plant  to  produce  next- 
generation  optical  transmission 
Continued  on  page  66 


hopes  that  parts  of  any  new  ar¬ 
chitecture  will  be  HP  products.” 

Orders  for  its  new  HP  9000 
Series  700  workstations  exceed¬ 
ed  expectations  for  the  third 
quarter.  However,  the  company 
has  a  backlog  due  to  insufficient 
supplies  of  its  floating-point  chip 
set  earlier  in  the  year.  Also,  rev¬ 
enue  from  its  ubiquitous  laser 
and  ink-jet  printers  fell  below 
third-quarter  expectations.  A 
company  spokesman  blamed  the 
shortfall  on  a  slowing  demand  for 
peripherals  in  the  U.S.,  partly  as 
a  result  of  increased  consolida¬ 
tions  among  customer  firms. 

HP  posted  quarterly  revenue 
of  $3.52  billion,  up  9%  from 
$3.24  billion  in  the  third  quarter 
last  year.  Profits  were  $192  mil¬ 
lion,  up  from  $178  million  last 
year  —  also,  a  9%  increase. 


Still  healthy,  HP  creates  consulting  division 


Keep  the  Dynamic  World  of  Information  in  the  Palm  of  Your  Hands 

Attend  the  16th  Annual  RAMIS  Roundtable,  Sept.  29  -  Oct.  3,  1991,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Sponsored  by  the  International  Federation  of  RAMIS  Users  and  Managers,  this  event  is  a  must  for  all  RAMIS 
Users,  Programmers,  Trainers,  and  Managers.  For  five  consecutive  days,  you  will  be  provided  with: 


•  RAMIS  Education  and  Technical 
training,  including  sessions  on: 
-Technical  tips  &  techniques 
-DB2/CASE  in  relation  to 
RAMIS 

-Information  Center  issues 
-RAMIS/PC 
-Application  showcases 


A  Demo  Room,  where  you  can  view 
the  latest  in  On-Line  Software  product 
technologies. 

A  Vendor  Room,  where  you  can  meet 
providers  of  products  and  services 
designed  to  optimize  your  use  of 
RAMIS. 

Numerous  opportunities  to  exchange 
valuable  tips  with  users  from  over 
10  different  countries. 


Presentations  by  knowledgeable 
industry  speakers: 

Roland  Harris,  IBM’s  Director  of 
Software  and  Support  for  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  states,  will  discuss:  “IBM: 
Meeting  the  Customer’s  Needs’. 

Jeffrey  Tash,  President  of  Database 
Decisions,  will  discuss  “The  Method 
Behind  the  Madness:  How  SAA,  CASE 
and  4GLs  combine,  compliment  and 
conflict  with  each  other’. 


Roundtable  Hotline  at  201-585-6758.  To  register,  call  617-431-2699. 
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SBA  gives  small  firms  big  boost 

Computer  companies  to  benefit  from  qualification  changes 


Big  deal  for  small  firms 

An  SBA  proposal  to  extend  "small  business"  classification  to  larger  firms  would  dramatically 
increase  the  number  of  computer  firms  eligible  for  government  contracting  set-asides 

Small  Business  Administration  proposals  for  small  computer  services  firms 


BY  GARY  H.  ANTHES 

CW  STAFF 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Some  300  small 
computer  services  firms  could  reap  a 
$100  million  annual  windfall  if  a  new  pro¬ 
posal  by  the  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  (SBA)  is  implemented. 

The  SBA  wants  to  substantially  in¬ 
crease  the  revenue  ceiling  that  deter¬ 
mines  which  computer  services  firms  are 
qualified  to  receive  government-backed, 
low-interest  loans  and  federal  contract 
set-asides  for  small  businesses. 

Under  current  SBA  rules,  companies 
providing  programming,  packaged  soft¬ 
ware,  systems  design,  data  processing, 
information  retrieval  and  computer  facili¬ 
ties  management  become  too  big  to  be 
“small”  for  purposes  of  qualifying  for  the 
relevant  aid  when  revenue  exceeds  $7 
million.  The  proposed  regulation  would 
raise  the  cap  to  $14.5  million. 

It  would  similarly  extend  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  ceiling  from  $12.5  million  to  $14.5 
million  for  firms  engaged  in  computer 
rental,  leasing,  maintenance  and  repair. 

The  agency  estimated  that  the  new 
rules,  on  which  it  seeks  public  comment 
before  Oct.  15,  would  add  336  companies 
to  the  pool  of  33,000  U.S.-based  firms 
now  eligible  to  seek  assistance  through 
SBA  programs.  It  estimated  that  those 
companies  would  see  about  $320  million 
in  new  small-business  set-asides  under 
the  proposed  rules.  This  translates  into 
about  $100  million  in  annual  business 
over  and  above  that  which  the  firms,  as  a 
group,  would  have  won  without  the  rule 
changes. 

“This  is  a  big  deal,”  said  James  Kerri¬ 
gan,  a  vice  president  in  the  Washington 
office  of  Input.  “For  a  number  of  compa¬ 
nies,  this  represents  an  opportunity  to 
keep  growing  while  maintaining  a  com¬ 
petitive  advantage.” 

Looking  in  the  gift  horse’s  mouth 

Others  were  less  impressed.  San  Francis¬ 
co-based  Data  Processing  &  Accounting 
Services,  Inc.,  which  currently  logs  $6.5 
million  in  annual  sales,  would  be  able  to 
apply  for  SBA  benefits  for  a  longer  period 
under  the  proposed  rules.  However,  Chief 
Executive  Officer  Robert  Tessler  said, 
“My  experience  has  been  that  the  small- 
business  designation  is  not  significant  for 
federal  contracts.” 

More  influential  in  securing  govern¬ 
ment  business,  he  said,  is  a  firm’s  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  SBA’s  program  for  minor¬ 
ity-  and  women-owned  companies.  That 
category  does  not  include  Tessler’s  firm. 

The  SBA  based  its  proposed  increases 
on  several  measures.  It  said  that  on  aver¬ 
age,  computer  services  firms  are  four 
times  larger  than  other  service  firms. 
Most  of  the  non-computer  services  indus¬ 
try  segments  have  annual  revenue  caps  of 
$3.5  million  for  SBA  program  qualifica¬ 
tion,  and  the  agency  argued  that  the  cut¬ 
off  for  computer  services  firms  should  be 
roughly  four  times  that  amount  (see 
chart). 

The  SBA  also  said  computer  services 
firms  face  higher  start-up  costs  than  do 
other  services  firms.  That  suggests  high¬ 
er  ceilings  in  order  to  help  more  compa¬ 
nies  overcome  barriers  to  entry,  it  said. 

The  SBA  is  also  seeking  comments  on 
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an  alternate  proposal  that  would  tie  SBA 
program  eligibility  to  a  company’s  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  rather  than  annual  re¬ 
ceipts.  On  that  basis,  the  SBA  would  set  a 
cutoff  at  150  employees,  which  it  said  is 
equivalent  to  $14.5  million  in  annual  reve¬ 
nue  based  on  an  industry  average  of 
$97,000  in  receipts  per  employee. 

Pegging  size  to  employee  rolls  rather 
than  annual  sales,  the  SBA  said,  would 
eliminate  the  distortion  in  apparent  com¬ 
pany  size  that  results  when  a  firm  passes 
through  equipment  from  manufacturers 
for  the  convenience  of  its  customers. 


Business  category 

Annual  revenue  ceiling 

Current  Proposed 

Average  company 
size  by  revenue 

Custom  programming 

$7.  OM 

$14.5M 

$1.0M 

Packaged  software 

$7.0M 

$14.5M 

$2.0M 

Computer  integrated  systems  design 

$7.0M 

$14.5M 

S2.3M  $ 

Data  processing  and  preparation 

$7.  OM 

$14.5M 

$2.5M 

Information  retrieval  services 

$7.0M 

$14.5M 

$2.5M 

Computer  facilities  management 

$7.0M 

$14.5M 

$2.4M 

Computer  rental  and  leasing 

$12.5M 

$14.5M 

$2.3M 

Computer  maintenance  and  repair 

$12.5M 

S14.5M 

$2.4M 

Other  computer  services 

$1 2.5M 

$14.5M 

$  .6M 

All  non-computer  service  industries 

$3.5M 

N/A 

$  .5M 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 


CW  Chart:  Janell  Genovese 
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like  this 


Announcing  a  design  so  reliable,  it’ll 
have  the  competition  running  in  circles: 
the  virtually  straight  paper  path 
of  the  new  IBM  Personal  Printer 
Series  II  dot  matrix  printers. 

Starting  with  a  simpler,  no-U- 
tum  paper  path ,  they’  re 
_  .^Vengineered  from  the 
NO  \  inside  out  for  smooth, 
u-turnN  worry-free  paper  handling. 

'  Four-part  forms  glide 


through  PPS  II  24 -pin 
models  easily.  Even  six-part 
forms  can’t  faze  the  9-pin 
models.  Labels  and 
thick  paper  stocks  feed 
straight  and  true,  too. 

You  get  front, 
bottom  and  rear  paper 
paths,  designed  for  easy 


loading.  And  tractors  that  switch  from  pull 
to  push  in  seconds,  for  rip-and-run  efficiency. 


IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  U.S.  and/or  other  countries,  used  under  license.  ©  1991  Lexmark  International,  Inc. 
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Intergraph  fined  $5.31M  by  courts 

Juries  award  damages  to  three  small  architectural  firms,  charging  bait  and  switch  tactics 


BYJ.  A.  SAVAGE 

CW  STAFF 


TAMPA,  Fla.  —  Charges  of  bait  and 
switch  tactics  filed  by  three  small  archi¬ 
tectural  firms  have  resulted  in  the  firms 
being  paid  an  aggregate  $5.31  million  by 
Intergraph  Corp. 

The  Huntsville,  Ala.,  computer  vendor 
paid  the  hefty  sums  because  of  misrepre¬ 
sentations  it  was  said  to  have  made  with 
regard  to  its  Innovator  Systems  line. 

Early  this  month,  Mudano  Associates 


Architects,  Inc.  in  Clearwater,  Fla.,  re¬ 
ceived  a  $3.2  million  court-awarded  pay¬ 
ment  from  Intergraph.  The  sum  included 
$  1  million  in  punitive  damages. 

Frank  Mudano,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  said  he  was  “hooked”  on  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  1984  when  he  saw  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  three-dimensional  graphics,  and  he 
wanted  to  be  in  the  technology  vanguard. 
But  “the  equipment  didn’t  do  what  was 
demonstrated,”  he  said. 

In  a  second  case,  brought  by  John 
Stearman  Professional  Associates  in  St. 


Petersburg,  Fla.,  a  jury 
awarded  the  firm  $1.3  mil¬ 
lion.  That  finding  was  af¬ 
firmed  last  month,  said  Don 
Conwell,  attorney  for  the 
plaintiffs  in  all  three  cases. 

A  jury  awarded  a  third  user 
$814,000.  The  cases  were 
decided  in  Florida’s  13th  Judi¬ 
cial  Circuit  Court. 

“The  basis  of  the  suits  was  bait  and 
switch,”  Conwell  said.  “The  PDPs  simply 
didn’t  have  the  power  for  graphics.  They 


either  crashed  or  displayed  imperfectly.” 
He  added  that  soon  after  his  clients 
bought  the  systems,  Intergraph  stopped 
supporting  them  and  offered  no  upgrades. 

Intergraph  was  found  to  have  pitched 
a  “year-end  closeout”  sales 
line  in  November  1983,  while 
in  January,  the  company  had 
already  decided  to  stop  mar¬ 
keting  the  machines  and  was 
clearing  out  its  inventory. 
Mudano  said  he  ended  up  buy¬ 
ing  Intergraph’s  “second-to- 
last  machine,”  not  knowing  it 
was  being  discontinued. 

“These  matters  are  over,”  an  Inter¬ 
graph  spokesman  said.  “We  don’t  agree 
with  the  judgment  and  shall  continue  to 
stand  behind  our  products  and  services.” 
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EXECUTIVE  CORNER 

BMDP  names 
Ting  president 

William  B.  Ting  has  been 
appointed  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of 
BMDP  Statistical  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.,  a  Los  Angeles- 
based  publisher  of  statistical 
software  for  mainframes  and  microcom¬ 
puters.  Ting,  43,  comes  to  his  new  post 
from  middle-market  mergers  and  acqui¬ 
sitions  firm  Geneva  Cos.,  where  he 
served  as  corporate  vice  president  and 
chief  information  officer  in  charge  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  and  planning.  His  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  head  of  BMDP  is  a  key 
ingredient  in  the  ongoing  restructuring 
of  the  company,  according  to  BMDP. 

Jerre  L.  Stead,  48,  chairman,  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  Palatine,  Ill.-based 
Square  D  Co.,  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  AT&T’s  Business  Communica¬ 
tions  Systems  Division.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  is  effective  Sept.  1.  Stead  will 
replace  Jack  Butler,  who  will  move  to  a 
new  executive  assignment  at  AT&T. 
AT&T  Group  Executive  Robert  Kavner 
cited  the  “competitive,  customer-focused 
style  of  managing”  demonstrated  by 
Stead  at  Square  D,  a  $1.7  billion  global 
electronics  products  manufacturer,  as 
particularly  attractive  to  the  telecom¬ 
munications  giant. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  Infor- 
mation  Services,  North 
>  -T"F  America  recently  an- 

nounced  the  promotion  of 
Robert  C.  Meltzer  to  ex- 
ecutive  vice  president  of  IS 
management.  Reporting  to  D&B  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  President  Ron  K.  Glov¬ 
er,  Meltzer  will  be  responsible  for  build¬ 
ing  an  information  environment  that  will 
better  meet  customer  needs  by  person¬ 
alizing  and  customizing  D&B  information, 
according  to  the  company. 

The  board  of  directors  of  Portland,  Ore.- 
based  Instantiations  earlier  this  month 
announced  that  Michael  W.  Taylor  has 
been  elected  president  and  CEO  of  the 
firm.  Taylor  has  been  with  the  4-year- 
old  firm  virtually  since  its  start,  most  re¬ 
cently  serving  as  vice  president  and  chief 
operating  officer.  Instantiations  provides 
a  panoply  of  technology  training  and  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  growing  field  of  object-orient¬ 
ed  software. 
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Success  within  its  palms 

►  Riding  on  the  success  of  its  notebook 
design  project,  the  Hong  Kong  Produc¬ 
tivity  Council  is  drawing  up  plans  to 
work  with  several  local  manufacturers  to 
design  a  palmtop  computer,  according  to 
a  recent  report  in  the  Hong  Kong  busi¬ 
ness  press.  The  Productivity  Council  in¬ 
tends  to  provide  a  preliminary  proposal  to 
its  “strategic  clients”  early  next  month 
to  solicit  their  comments  and  recommen¬ 
dations.  A  formal  proposal  is  scheduled 
for  October  release. 

Deutsche  marks  to  spend 

►  The  trend  toward  downsizing  is  free¬ 
ing  up  a  lot  of  investment  capital  in  Ger¬ 
many.  According  to  a  survey  conducted 
by  UK-based  California  Software 
Products  International  Ltd.,  IBM’s 
German  midrange  customers  alone  are 
prepared  to  spend  some  $299  million  on 
downsizing. 

Eastward  ho 

►  Ross  Systems,  Inc.,  software  pur¬ 
veyor  to  the  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
platform,  made  its  first  acquisition  in  the 
UK  earlier  this  month  [CW,  Aug.  12]. 
Now,  Ross  is  spreading  its  reach  to  the 
Mideast.  The  software  firm  has  signed  a 
multiyear  agreement  making  DEC  dis¬ 


tributor  Computer  Network  Systemk 
its  exclusive  distributor  in  the  United 
Arab  Emirates,  where  Computer  Net¬ 
work  Systems  will  provide  Arab-lan- 
guage  versions  of  Ross’  financial,  human 
resources  and  distribution  packages. 

Talk  is  cheap . . . 

►  ...  or  at  least  less  expensive  for 
British  Telecom  users.  As  part  of  its 
flexible  pricing  strategy,  the  UK  phone 
company  plans  to  cut  international 
charges  and  give  discounts  to  customers 
whose  call  charges  exceed  $163  per  quar¬ 
ter  per  line,  said  a  report  that  appeared 
last  week  in  the  French  business  press. 
Options  for  the  heaviest  users  will  re¬ 
portedly  include  discounts  of  up  to  13.3% 
on  all  dialed  calls.  International  charges 
are  coming  down  about  10%,  with  some 
being  cut  by  as  much  as  20%. 

Compaq  opts  out 

►  Along  with  common  specifications 
for  developing  IBM-compatible  personal 
computers  based  on  the  DOS  5.0/V  op¬ 
erating  system,  Japan’s  Open  Architec¬ 
ture  Development  Group  recently 
announced  seven  new  group  members. 
However,  Compaq  Computer  Corp., 
which  recently  established  an  arm  in  Ja¬ 
pan,  was  conspicuous  in  its  absence  from 
the  list.  Masaru  Murai,  the  former  IBM 
Japan  executive  who  is  now  president  of 
Compaq’s  Japanese  operations,  was 
quoted  in  the  Japanese  business  press  as 
saying,  “At  this  time,  we  see  no  merits  to 
becoming  a  member  of  the  group.” 


Fujitsu 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  63 

equipment  and  broadband  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network  systems  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  strong  demand  for  those 
products.  Fujitsu  is  one  of  the  top  suppli¬ 
ers  to  Nippon  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Corp.,  which  is  among  the  top  purchasers 
of  telecommunications  equipment  in  the 
world. 

Computer-integrated  manufacturing 
(CIM)  technology  was  already  firmly  im¬ 
planted  in  the  factory  in  1986,  when  Fu¬ 
jitsu  won  a  Japanese  award  for  excellence 


Rapid  small-lot 

production  is  a  new 
focus  of  many 
Japanese  manufacturers. 


in  advanced  CIM  technology.  A  company 
called  Fujitsu  Cadtec  Ltd.,  established 
within  the  factory  earlier  this  year,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  developing  CIM  systems 
and  software  for  telecommunications 
equipment. 

Rapid  small-lot  production  —  in  Fujit¬ 
su’s  case  of  about  30  to  50  boards  per 
batch  —  is  a  new  focus  of  many  Japanese 
manufacturers,  and  it  is  a  technology  that 
analysts  here  expect  will  take  Japan  to  the 
next  plateau  in  factory  automation  leader¬ 
ship  worldwide. 

Traditionally,  changing  parts,  materi¬ 
als  and  equipment  each  time  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  is  manufactured  has  cost  firms  time 
and  money. 

“In  the  past,  40%  to  50%  of  the  time 
spent  in  the  factory  was  for  device  setup,” 
said  Steve  Miller,  director  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  at  Fujitsu  America’s  Dallas  factory. 
Machines  had  to  be  stopped  and  reset.  In 
some  cases,  depending  on  product  orders, 
some  factory  machinery  was  left  idle  — 
an  inefficient  use  of  resources. 

No  more,  however,  Miller  said:  “Now 
that  is  automatic.”  Miller,  a  former  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Carnegie  Mellon  University,  has 
already  spent  19  months  at  Oyama  study¬ 
ing  Japanese  manufacturing  techniques  so 
that  he  can  transplant  them  to  the  factory 
in  Richardson,  Texas,  near  Dallas. 

Fujitsu  used  various  automatic  inser¬ 
tion  and  soldering  machines  to  reduce  de¬ 
vice  setup  time.  For  example,  one  type  of 
machine  has  seven  pallets  that  can  each 
hold  30  reels  of  different  parts.  This 
means  that  210  types  of  components  can 
be  rotated  in  and  out  of  the  machine  to  in¬ 
sert  custom  printed  circuit  boards. 

Miller  explained  that  the  entire  factory 
is  computerized  so  that  a  mainframe  gives 
other  computers  instructions  on  what 
must  be  built  in  a  given  day.  These  in¬ 
structions  tell  a  computer-controlled  ro¬ 
bot  what  parts  to  pick  from  inventory  and 
send  to  which  production  line.  Each  line, 
whose  functions  are  tied  together  using  a 
homegrown  fiber-optic  local-area  net¬ 
work,  is  also  automated  so  that  each 
board  is  fitted  with  the  proper  compo¬ 
nents  and  then  tested. 

The  inventory  matching  line  is  one 
area  of  the  factory  where  humans  are 
needed.  A  row  of  workers  matches  parts 
to  bar-coded  containers,  which  are  then 
conveyed  to  automated  lines  by  automat¬ 
ed  guided  vehicles  playing  music  to  keep 
humans  out  of  their  way. 

The  inventory  control  system,  which 


includes  a  scheduler,  joins  with  automatic 
parts  delivery  machinery  to  reduce  prod¬ 
uct  turnaround  time  from  three  days  to 
about  half  a  day,  said  Minoru  Tamada, 
general  manager  of  the  Oyama  plant. 
There  are  about  17  machines  involved  in 
production  and  materials  control  and  han¬ 
dling. 

The  warehouse,  in  which  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  parts  are  stored,  draws  on  the 
complex  automation  and  human  over¬ 
seers.  “The  parts  varieties  are  a  major 
management  and  control  issue  for  every¬ 
one  in  the  industry,”  Miller  said.  “So  the 
point  is  to  manage  small  job  lots  in  a  large- 
scale  factory.”  Fujitsu-written  software 
for  the  computerized  system  plays  a  key 
role  in  ensuring  that  each  part  is  where  it 
should  be,  he  added. 

Flexible  manufacturing  is  not  new  in 
Japan.  “But  the  question  is,  why  did  it 
take  so  long  to  put  this  to  work  in  elec¬ 
tronics  manufacturing?”  Miller  asked. 

The  answer  lies  in  the  complexity  of 
control  management  of  electronics,  he 
explained.  “We  have  an  output  of  3,000 
devices  a  day  pulled  from  about  1,000  dif¬ 
ferent  board  designs  and  1,000  different 
device  varieties  in  our  warehouse.” 

He  said  what  is  new  in  Fujitsu’s  ap¬ 
proach  is  integrating  the  parts  that  feed 
into  the  assembly  process. 
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Good  buy,  Columbus 

►  Goal  Systems  International,  Inc. 

last  week  took  another  step  along  its  well- 
carved  growth-by-acquisition  path.  The 
Columbus,  Ohio-based  software  company 
paid  approximately  $650,000  in  cash  for 
virtually  all  the  assets  of  White  Plains, 
NJ.-based  Training  America,  Inc. 
Gaining  Training  America’s  key  package, 
the  Explain  on-line  Help  and  reference 
system,  advances  Goal  in  the  computer- 
based  training,  documentation  and  em¬ 
ployee  support  systems  areas. 

Two  wrongs  make  a  fight 

►  Last  fall,  a  federal  judge  ruled  that 
Broomall,  Pa.-based  Allen-Myland, 

Inc.  (AMI)  pirated  IBM  microcode 
when  it  reconfigured  an  IBM  3090  with¬ 
out  a  software  license.  AMI,  busy  bat¬ 
tling  the  case  on  antitrust  grounds,  con¬ 
tested  the  ruling:  It  claims  that  IBM’s 
licensing  policies  add  up  to  a  violation  of 
the  1956  consent  decree  that  governs 
how  the  giant  conducts  it  business.  Earli¬ 
er  this  month,  the  judge  reaffirmed  his 
September  ruling  and  reinstated  AMI’s 
obligation  to  pay  IBM  several  million 
dollars  in  back  license  fees.  AMI  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  it  will  appeal.  Stay  tuned. 

Tandem  takes  an  interest 

►  After  a  mutually  rewarding  10-year 
relationship,  fault-tolerant  systems  ven¬ 
dor  Tandem  Computers,  Inc.  takes 
an  interest  in  newspaper  publishing  sys¬ 
tems  design  firm  System  Integrators, 
Inc.  —  literally.  The  already  strong  bond 
between  Cupertino,  Calif. -based  Tan¬ 
dem  and  its  Sacramento,  Calif. -based 
OEM  was  sealed  with  stock  earlier  this 
month,  when  Tandem  took  an  equity  posi¬ 
tion  in  System  Integrators  and  placed  a 
director  —  Tandem  senior  executive 
Robert  C.  Marshall  —  on  its  board. 
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How  to  work  with  recruiters 

Avoid  those  who  are  vague  and  are  fishing  for  proprietary  information 


BY  ALICE  LAPLANTE 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 


Most  information  sys¬ 
tems  professionals 
are  accustomed  to 
receiving  unsolicited 
telephone  calls  from 
recruiters  offering  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  move  to  greener 
pastures. 

Although  such  calls  can  be  a 
headache  for  busy  professionals, 
many  IS  managers  have  found 
ways  to  turn  recruiters’  inquiries 
into  a  positive  opportunity.  For 
example,  some  IS  managers  turn 
to  such  callers  when  they  are 
having  difficulty  filling  a  particu¬ 
lar  technical  position. 

Because  most  professionals 
have  worked  with  a  recruiter  at 
some  point  in  their  careers  to  aid 
their  job  searches,  they  are  often 
willing  to  listen  when  a  recruiter 
calls  with  offers  of  interviews  for 
technically  interesting  and  well- 
paid  positions. 

However,  it  can  be  difficult  to 
separate  reputable  recruiters 
who  have  a  sincere  interest  in 
placing  the  right  person  in  the 
right  job  from  those  calling  with 
less  solid  opportunities.  Some  re¬ 
cruiters  embark  on  telephone 
“fishing  expeditions,”  without 
having  any  legitimate  positions 
to  fill.  They  use  these  contacts  to 
collect  proprietary  information 
about  a  company  or  IS  depart¬ 


ment  that  can  help  them  culti¬ 
vate  more  clients. 

Here  are  a  few  ways  to  identify 
the  more  professional  IS  recruit¬ 
ers: 

•  They  should  possess  an  in- 
depth  understanding  of  a  posi¬ 
tion’s  technical  requirements  and 
not  just  a  passing  familiarity  with 
buzzwords  and  acronyms. 

•  They  should  have  a  pleasant 
and  professional 
manner  and  readily 
take  “no”  for  an  an¬ 
swer. 

•  They  should  be 
able  to  describe  a 
specific  position  at  a 
specific  company  and 
should  provide  de¬ 
tailed  salary  and 
benefits  information. 

•  They  should  exhibit  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  answer  questions  about 
professional  experience,  clien¬ 
tele  and  method  of  referral. 

•  They  should  be  more  interested 
in  developing  a  “long-term” 
working  relationship  than  in  pro¬ 
viding  only  quick  placement  into 
what  may  be  an  inappropriate  po¬ 
sition. 

“If  the  recruiters  have 
worked  in  data  processing  them¬ 
selves,  that  is  usually  a  good 
sign,”  says  Jeffrey  E.  Mahoney, 
data  processing  and  general  ac¬ 
counting  manager  at  SCM  Office 
Supplies  Group  in  Marion,  Ind. 
Mahoney  says  he  always  asks  re¬ 


cruiters  how  long  they’ve  been  in 
the  recruiting  business  and  who 
their  corporate  clients  are  as  well 
as  asking  for  a  brief  description  of 
their  professional  background. 

He  also  prefers  to  deal  with 
companies  that  have  retainers 
with  a  stable  client  base  rather 
than  those  that  make  random 
cold  calls  or  send  mass  mailings 
to  potential  clients.  But,  like 
many  other  IS  pro¬ 
fessionals,  Mahoney 
will  take  the  time  to 
talk  to  any  recruiter 
who  sounds  reason¬ 
able. 

In  addition,  IS 
workers  say  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  working 
with  recruiters  is 
that  they  often  have  access  to  job 
openings  —  especially  for  man¬ 
agement-level  IS  positions  — 
that  are  not  placed  in  newspapers 
or  trade  journals.  Moreover,  lis¬ 
tening  to  a  recruiter  can  provide 
valuable  data  on  current  salaries 
and  technical  requirements  in  the 
job  market. 

But  many  IS  professionals  get 
irritated  with  the  volume  of  re¬ 
cruiter  calls  and  try  to  get  rid  of 
such  intrusions  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

According  to  Jim  Durham, 
computer  services  supervisor  at 
Virco  Manufacturing  Corp.  in 
Conway,  Ariz.,  a  lot  of  cold  calls 
are  made  to  his  company  by  re¬ 


cruiters  who  ask  to  be  connected 
with  anyone  in  IS.  “We  don’t 
want  recruiters  randomly  talking 
to  departmental  employees,  so  I 
have  instructed  the  operator  to 
send  all  such  calls  to  me,”  he 
says. 

Another  grievance  that  IS 
workers  have  with  recruiters  is 
that  they  can  be  overly  aggres¬ 
sive. 

“A  lot  of  times,  these  people 
aren’t  polite.  And  if  they  aren’t 
congenial,  I  won’t  tell  them  any¬ 
thing,”  says  Guy  Pattison,  direc¬ 
tor  of  data  center  operations  at 
Kansas  City  Southern  Railway 
Co.  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

“Some  of  them  can  get  hold  of 
you  like  a  bulldog,  so  I  seldom 
give  out  names  of  colleagues,” 
agrees  Jay  Dahl,  data  processing 
manager  at  Hatch  Grinding  Co. 
in  Denver. 

But,  he  adds,  he  is  not  averse 
to  listening  to  a  recruiter.  If 
someone  calls  who  sounds  legiti¬ 
mate,  Dahl  will  ask  for  a  business 
card  and  keep  it  on  file. 

A  key  to  knowing  whether  re¬ 
cruiters  are  on  the  level  is  to  find 
out  how  candid  they  are  willing  to 
be.  One  of  the  chief  complaints 
about  recruiters  is  that  they  re¬ 
quest  IS  workers  to  provide  ex¬ 
tensive  personal  information  but 
are  reluctant  to  give  any  in  re¬ 
turn.  IS  employees  say  they  are 
especially  suspicious  of  recruit¬ 
ers  who  will  not  divulge  how  they 
got  the  employee’s  name  and 
number  —  and  most  say  they  re¬ 
fuse  to  talk  to  such  callers. 


LaPlante  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


The  other 
side 

A  certain  amount 
of  caginess  on 
the  part  of  re¬ 
cruiters  is  just 
the  nature  of  the 
business,  says  recruiter 
Harvey  Landsman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Landsman  Asso¬ 
ciates  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

For  example,  because 
recruiters  are  paid  on  com¬ 
mission,  they  often  don’t 
give  out  the  name  of  the 
hiring  firm.  Still,  in  order 
to  establish  trust  with  a 
possible  job  candidate, 
Landsman  will  give  out 
such  information  if  asked. 

One  major  obstacle  re¬ 
cruiters  face  is  that  certain 
members  of  their  profes¬ 
sion  have  given  the  entire 
trade  a  bad  name. 

Landsman  says,  “Re¬ 
cruiters  can  use  quite  a  few 
ruses  to  get  hold  of  employ¬ 
ee  names  and  organization¬ 
al  charts.” 

Landsman  also  says 
that  too  many  technical  re¬ 
cruiters  deal  only  with  cor¬ 
porate  human  resources 
departments  and  have  an 
inadequate  understanding 
of  the  technical  require¬ 
ments  of  the  positions. 

ALICE  LAPLANTE 


M 

RM 


Sure  You  Know  Computers... 
But  Is  Your  Career  Keeping  Up? 


In  the  information-driven  '90s, 


where  can  IS  professionals  get  the 
skills  necessary  to  keep  their  careers 
moving  ahead  as  rapidly  as  the 
technology  changes? 

The  Robert  Half  organization, 
the  world's  largest  specialized 
permanent  and  temporary  personnel 
service,  is  pleased  to  offer  you  a 
16-page  booklet  that  covers  all  aspects 
of  IS  career  advancement. . .  from 
planning  your  career  progression  to 

©  1991  Robert  Half  International  Inc. 


resume  preparation  and  interviewing 


techniques. . .  And  it's  FREE. 

To  order  your  copy,  contact  one  of 
the  160  Robert  Half  offices  near  you 
or  call  toll  free. . . 

In  USA: 

1-800-458-5700  Ext  70 

In  Canada: 

1-800-463-4253 


ROBERT  HALF  * 

Specialized  Recruitment  For  The 
Information  Systems  Profession 


_ 
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INSURANCE  SOFTWARE  COMPANIES  —  Approximately  one-fifth  of  small  and  medium-size  high-tech  firms  involved  in  insurance 
software  are  expanding  their  work  forces,  particularly  in  the  Northeast,  based  on  a  survey  of  105  of  these  companies 


©Copyright  1991, 
Corporate  Technology 
Information  Services,  Inc., 
Woburn,  Mass. 
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Employment  growth  by  region 
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I  Southeast 
U.S. 


Southwest 
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Eastern  South  Central 
Great  Lakes  U.S. 


California  :  New  England  I  New  York 
(25  or  more  \  Metro 

employees)  1 

Northwest  North  Central  Mid-Atlantic 
U.S.  u.s. 


CONSULTING  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Seattle,  Portland,  Denver 


Since  1982.  Financial  Data  Systems.  Inc.  has  represented  and  employed 
Data  Processing  professionals  on  hourly  contract  and  permanent  salaried 
positions.  We  offer  excellent  compensation,  complete  benefits,  diverse  op¬ 
portunities.  training,  and  an  emphasis  on  mutually  beneficial  and  ethical 
representation.  If  you  are  considering  a  career  change  or  move  to  the 
Northwest,  please  contact  us. 


'  INFORMIX 


•  SYSTEMATICS 

•  ISI  PAYROLL/PERSONNEL 

•  IMS  DB/DC 

•  CICS 

•  NETWORKING 
•C  +  + 

• PACBASE 


•  SYBASE  SQL  SERVER 


' HOGAN  LOANS 
'  MSA  I.E. 

’  DB2 
' ORACLE 
' NOMAD 
'  INGRES 
'  IDEAL 


Financial  Data  Systems,  Inc.  2451  152nd  Ave.  N.E.  Redmond,  Wa. 
98052-5517.  1206)  881-6505.  FAX  (206)  882-3489  Attn:  Wayne  Evans, 

CW891.EOE.  Resumes  held  in 
—  confidence,  Member  NACCB 


Financial  Data  Systems  Inc. 


I 


PROFESSIONAL 


I  CONSULTING  NETWORK  I 


I 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA 

CONTRACTS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  ACTION 


EASEL 

DB2 

Tesserae! 

ACMS/C 

RDBMS 


Programmer/Analysts 
DBA,  Programmer/Analysts 
Programmer/Analysl 
Senior  Programmer/Analysl 
DB2,  SYBASE,  INGRES.  INFORMIX, 
ORACLE 

Programmer/Analysts 
595  Market  Street,  Suite  1400 
San  Francisco,  Ca  94105 
(415)  777-4321  •  Fax  777-8632 


IDMS 


AGCB 


Southern  California 

Programmer/Analysts 
Analysts  Technical  Writers 


Health  Care  Industry  experience  a  must.  Immediate  open¬ 
ings  In  San  Diego  for  experienced  professionals  with  the 


following  skills: 

MUMPS  TOOLS  +  DEC/VAX/DSM 

For  Immediate  consideration  contact: 


ADVANCED 
SYSTEMS 
GROUP 


Ron  Evans 

8 1 0  Emerald  St,  Ste  112 
San  Diego,  CA  92 1 09 


Ph.619-483-0100 


FAX  619-483-1 100 


TANDEM 


COBOL,  PATHWAY, TAL, 
SCOBOL.C,  SQL.X.25 


STRATUS 


PL1 , COBOL, C, ON/2 
Fulltime/Consulting  Positions 
available  in  the  US/ABROAD 
VAX  MUMPS  ORACLE  IBM 


STRATEM 
COMPUTERS  INC. 


Call  Irwin 
800-582-JOBS 
FAX  (212)967-4205 

124  W  30th  St.  Suite  #302 
New  York,  N  Y.  10001 


CHEMICAL  DESIGN  ENGINEER, 
PROCESSES.  Utilize  knowledge 
of  chemical  engineering,  chemis¬ 
try  and  mathematics  to  write  soft¬ 
ware  to  enable  chemical  engi¬ 
neers  to  design  process  unit  oper¬ 
ations,  especially  those  involving 
distillation  and  reactions.  Provide 
technical  solutions  to  problems 
concerning  manufactunng  and 
processing  of  chemicals  and  hy¬ 
drocarbon  products.  Develop  spe¬ 
cialized  software  to  solve  numeri¬ 
cal  problems.  Minimum  require¬ 
ments:  M.S.  In  Chemical  Engi- 
qulres  knowledge  of 


neertng:  Requlr 
VAX  VMS,  PRIME  PRIMOST  IBM 


PC/DOS  and  FORTRAN.  $36,685 
per  year  40  hr  week.  Submit  re¬ 
sume  to  Colorado  Department  ot 
Labor,  600  Grant  Street,  Suite 
900,  Denver,  CO  80203-3528. 
Refer  to  order  No.  C03773823. 


PRODUCT 

DEVELOPMENT 

MANAGER 


IVsign.  dexelop  and  anal\/c 
system  software  products,  prod¬ 
uct  lines  and  software  develop¬ 
ment  methodologies.  Provide 
technical  and  customer  support 
and  assist  in  problem  resolution 
with  customer-specific  applica¬ 
tions  including  hut  not  limited 
to  network  performance  issues. 

VT  AM  and  N(*P  problems  and 
tuning,  reviewing  and  authori¬ 
zing  lives.  Supervise,  manage 
and  direct  product  group  in  the 
ongoing  development  of  network 
management  software  products. 
Requirements. 

Bachelors  degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  Fleetronies  Fngineer- 
ing  or  equivalent.  Graduate  de¬ 
gree  preferred.  Outstanding  prob¬ 
lem  solving  skills  (dump  reading). 
BA  I  prolicienev  and  experience 
in  sv stems  programming  and  com¬ 
munication  software.  Good  super¬ 
visor).  and  project  management 
skills.  40  hi\  wk..  Mon  to  Fri.. 
KAM  -5PM.  $52.250 - S55.000  xr 


Send  Resume  to;  Bov  CW  64350: 
375  Cochit  mite  Rd  Bov  9171: 
Framingham.  MA  01701-9171. 


SOFTWARE 

OPPORTUNITIES 


713/488-7961 


Let  our  national  award  winning 
computer  specialists  assist  you  in 
your  search.  We  have  over  300  af¬ 
filiated  offices  around  the  country 
ready  to  work  for  you! 


SYSTEMS  SOFTWARE  S0OK  ♦ 
AS/400.  S/38  P/A  TO  S48K 

LIFE  INSURANCE  TO  S60K 

DB2  ANALYSTS  TO  S60K  ♦ 

IDMS.  IMS  OR  ADABAS  TO  S50K 
P/A  (COBOL  OR  ALC)  TO  S40K 


MVS  OR  VM  INTERNALS  S  OPEN 


ACF/VTAM/NCP 
COBOL/CICS 
UNIX  INTERNALS 
UNIX/C 

COBOL/DB2  OR  IMS 
EDP  AUDITOR 


TOS50K 
TOS40K 
TOS60K  + 
TO  S55K 
TO  $48K 
SOPEN 


ROBERT  SHIELDS  & 
ASSOCIATES 

P.O.  Box  890723,  Dept.  C 
Houston,  TX  77289-0723 


FAX:  713/486-1496 


ELECTRONICS  ENGINEER, 
DESIGN  -  Design  special 
systems  for  moisture  &  oxy¬ 
gen  measurement  to  meet 
specifications.  R  &  D  involv¬ 
ing  evaluation  &  recommen¬ 
dation  of  computer  systems, 
softwares  &  other  related 
equipments.  Handle  new  de¬ 
sign  &  development  of  im¬ 
proved  moisture  analyzer. 
$37,600/yr.  BS  In  EE.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  relative  humidity  sen¬ 
sing  &  C  language  software 
req'd.  Send  ad  &  resume  to 
interview  &  job  site:  2350  En- 
dress  Place,  Greenwood,  In¬ 
diana  46143  Attn:  P.  Gary 


Computer  Applications  Engineer  - 
To  translate  CCITT  Standard 
Common  Channel  Signaling  re¬ 
quirements  into  telecommunica¬ 
tions  software  development  re¬ 
quirements  targeted  to  multiple  in¬ 
ternational  network  applications. 
These  requirements  must  also 
generate  test  scenarios  that  will 
verify  both  the  operational  and 
survivability  aspects  of  the  result¬ 
ing  multi-application  product.  In 
addition,  special  purpose  network 
point  message  emulators  must  be 
user-programmed  to  execute  test 
scenarios.  Requires  a  PhD  in 
Computer  Science  with  a  concen¬ 
tration  in  Inter-system  communi¬ 
cation,  protocol  analysis  and  test¬ 
ing.  Applicant  must  also  have  2 
years  experience  in  job  ottered  or 
as  a  teaching  assistant  in  the 
Computer  Science/Electrical  Engi¬ 
neering  Department  at  a  college/ 
university  40  hours  per  week, 
(work  schedule:  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00 
p.m.).  Salary  is  $62,000.00  per 
year. 


Must  have  proof  of  legal  authority 
to  work  permanently  in  the  U.S. 


Send  resumes  to: 

Illinois  Dept,  of 
Employment  Security 
401  South  State  Street  -  3  South 
Chicago,  Illinois  60605 
Attention:  Maxine  Counts 
Reference  #V-IL  351 0C 
NO  CALLS 

AN  EMPLOYER  PAID  AD 


CONSULTANTS 


JMR  is  located  in  St.  Louis  with  a 
branch  in  Omaha.  We  have  cur¬ 
rent  needs  which  require  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  2  years  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  following: 


IBM: 


VAX: 


COBOL,  COBOL  II; 

IMS  DB/DC;  DB2;  SybAst; 
IDMS/CICS,  IDMS/ADSO; 

Ins  App'ClCS  (Macro/Cmn(J), 
COBOL/XPEDIIER 
COBOL,  Fori  ran,  Focus, 
InIorw'ix,  OracU,  Inqro, 

Rdb,  Powerhouse 
UNIX/VAX  Sys.  Mqns. 

InIo,  InIo/Bas'ic,  Pick 
TAftdfM:  All  IeVeIs;  BrsE  24 
Mac:  UNIX,  C,  C++;  CARS; 

Express  (4GL);  Co**uNd« 


Prime: 


|  JMRoss  &  Assoc.,  Inc. 


P.O.  Box  1724, 

St.  Louis,  MO  63043-0621 
(314)  434-1976 
FAX  (314)  434-0952 
NACCB  Member 


CA  &  AZ 
CONTRACTS 


P  Murphy  8  Associates.  Inc. 


4405  RIVERSIDE  DR.,  SUITE  100 
BURBANK,  CA  91505 
(818)841-2002  (714)552-0506 
FAX:  (818)841-2122 

M»mb0r  NACCB 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 
(CONSULTANT)  -  With  minimal 
supervision,  provide  programming 
analysis  services  in  project  de¬ 
sign,  development  and  implemen¬ 
tation  of  communications,  finan¬ 
cial  management  information, 
commercial  systems  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  text  processing  applica¬ 
tions.  Develop  and  implement  sys¬ 
tems  interface  including  systems 
database  and  program  design, 
coding  and  testing  enhancements. 
Develop,  write,  code  and  Imple¬ 
ment  new  application  programs  to 
meet  current  and  projected  client 
needs.  Duties  entail  work  with 
IBM  PS/2,  OS/2,  C,  ASSEMBLY 
Language,  Structured  Analysis 
and  Design  Techniques,  Wide 
Area  Network  and  BIOS  Must 
have  Master's  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  or  Engineering  or  Math.  Ex¬ 
perience  required  is  six  months  in 
job  offered  or  six  months  as  a 
Systems  Analyst  or  Consultant. 
Additionally,  experience  must  in¬ 
volve  use  of  IBM  PS/2,  OS/2,  C, 
ASSEMBLY  Language,  Struc¬ 
tured  Analysis  and  Design  Tech¬ 
niques,  Wide  Area  Network  and 
BIOS.  M-F;  40  hrs/week,  8:00- 
5:00:  Salary  $33, 000/year;  Boca 
Raton,  Florida  location.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work  in 
the  U.S.  Send  resume  to  Job  Ser¬ 
vice  of  Florida,  105  East  Broward 
Boulevard,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL 
33301,  Attn:  J.O.  No.  FL 
0482473.  EOE 


SYSTEM  ADMINISTRATOR.  Will 
provide  design  services  related  to 
sdairtechndogy  used  for  comput¬ 
erized  design  layout  for  polyethyl¬ 
ene  plants.  Primarily  responsible  for 
PASCE  catalog,  including  creating 
new  components  for  piping,  electri¬ 
cal,  HVAC  and  structural  designs. 
WHI  supervise  others  working  on 
components  and  test  all  new  com¬ 
ponents  in  PlantVIEW,  and  Isogen 
SKEYs  to  ensure  quality  and  con¬ 
sistency  of  Catalog.  Coordinate 
PASCE  Catalog  and  specifications 
development  ensuring  that  all  com¬ 
ponents  and  size  ranges  permitted 
by  the  Project  PASCE  Specification 
Master  are  included  in  the  Catalog. 
Responsible  for  system  administra¬ 
tion,  project  creation/maintenance, 
catalog/specification  data  base 
maintenance,  software  enhance¬ 
ment  and  VAX  communications 
maintenance.  40  hre/wk.  Associate 
degree  in  Applied  Drafting  and  De¬ 
sign  Technology.  Successful  com¬ 


pletion  of  PASCE  training  programs 
In  PlantVIEW  and  System  Adminis¬ 


tration  required.  4  yrs.  combined 
exp.  as  Designer/Drafter  using 
Computer  Aided  Design  Technolo¬ 
gy.  $54,264/yr.  Apply  at  the  Texas 
Employment  Commission,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas  or  send  resume  to  the 
Texas  Employment  Commission, 
TEC  Building,  Austin,  Texas 
78778.  Job  Order  #6344504.  Ad 
paid  by  An  Equal  Employment  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST:  Develop  & 
implement  communication  systems 
tor  personal  computers,  mainframe 
computers,  &  local  area  networks; 
Research  on  applications  of  new 
technologies  such  as  neural  net¬ 
works  to  enhance  company's  prod¬ 
uct  line  Req's  a  B.S.  In  Electrical 
or  Comp.  Sd.  Education 


mus?  indude  1  course  each  in  Com- 
mumcatxn  Enog.,  Data  Structures, 
&  Compxrter  Engg;  &  at  least  one 
project  Involving  use  of  the  "neural 
networks'  techniques  $30,000/yr. 
40  hrs/wk,  8:30-5:00.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work 
permanently  in  the  U.S.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  transcript  &  proof  of  the  use 
of  "neural  networks'  to:  llnoes  Dept 
of  Employment  Security,  401  & 
State  St-3  So,  Chicago,  IL  60605, 
Attn:  Ms  M  McKenzie,  Ret  #V4L- 
3407-K  No  Cals.  Employer  Pad  Ad 


Software  Engineer,  40  hrs/wk. 
9:00am  -  5:0dpm,  $48,120/yr.  De¬ 
sign/development  of  complex  busi¬ 
ness  systems.  Projects  indude 
coupon  redemption,  promotion 
modeling,  management  information 
systems,  sates  analysis  distribution, 
dedsion  support  and  marketing  in¬ 
formation  systems.  Tools:  SQL; 
COBOL;  ORACLE;  4GL;  Relational 
Databases;  micro,  mini  and  man- 
frame  computers.  M.S.  In  Industrial 
Management  as  well  as  4  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  Software  Engineer  or 
as  a  Systems  Analyst  required. 
Previous  experience  must  indude 
use  of  micro,  mini  and  mainframe 
computers  with  SQL,  COBOL,  OR¬ 
ACLE  and  4GLS  for  business  appli¬ 
cations  including  sales  analysis,  or¬ 
der  processing  and  dedsion  su|> 
port  systems.  Additional  six 
months  experience  with  coupon  re¬ 
demption,  promotion  modeling  and 
marketing  information  systems. 


PARTMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY,  401  South  State 
Street  -  3  South,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60605,  Attention:  Maxine  Counts. 
Reference  #V-IL  3891  C,  NO 
CALLS,  AN  EMPLOYER  PAID  AD. 


Manufacturing  Engineer  -  Develop 
production  plans  to  manufacture  cir¬ 
cuit  boards  based  on  data  &  design 
from  customer's  blueprints.  Prepare 
cost  estimates  for  production.  Utilize 
computer-aided  design  to  prepare 
blueprints  &  other  material  based  on 
client's  computer-aided  design  data. 
Prepare  cost  analysis  for  production 
equipment  used  by  company  In  cir¬ 
cuit  board  manufacture.  40  hrs/wk. 
9am  -  5pm.  529,100/year.  Must 
have  5  years  of  college.  Must  have 
M.S.  degree  In  Mechanical  Engi¬ 
neering.  College  coursework  must 
Include  at  least  one  course  each  In 
Production  Planning  &  Controlling, 
CAD/CAM,  Advanced  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Engineering,  Manufacturing  Pro¬ 
cedure  &  Machinery.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work  per¬ 
manently  In  the  CI  S.  Send  resume 
to:  Illinois  Department  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Security,  401  South  State 
Street  -  3  South,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60605,  Attn:  L.  Donegan,  Ref*  V- 
IL-3077-D.  NO  PHONE  CALLS.  AN 
EMPLOYER  PAID  AD. 


Computer  Systems  Engineer,  40 
hrs/wk.  9:00am  -  5:00pm, 

$31,920/yr.  Design,  develop,  test 
and  modify  software  for  engi¬ 
neering  workstations  used  to  man¬ 
ufacture  computers.  Systems  con¬ 
figuration,  diagnostics,  administra¬ 
tion  and  maintenance.  Networking. 
Tools:  Sotboume  workstation; 
OS/MP;  UNIX,  C,  Ethernet,  Shell 
Script.  X-wtndow.  MS  in  Computer 
Science  or  Mathematics  as  well  as 
6  months  experience  as  a  Com¬ 
puter  Systems  Engineer  or  as  a 
Software  Engineer  required.  Previ¬ 
ous  experience  must  Indude:  C, 
Unix,  Shell  Script.  Graduate 
coursework  must  Indude:  Didtai 
Networks;  Automatic  Control;  File 
and  Communication  Systems. 


PARTMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY,  401  South  State 
Street  -  3  South,  Chicago.  Illinois 
60605,  Attention:  Joan  Sykstus, 
Reference  #V4L-2824-S,  NO 
CALLS.  AN  EMPLOYER  PAID  AD. 


TECHNICAL  STAFF-COMPUTER 
SCIENCE  -  Ph  D.  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence.  Three  years  experience  In 
the  job  ottered  or  three  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  Research  Associate 
or  Computer  Scientist.  Experience 
should  include  parallel  processing 
using  logic  programming,  lan¬ 
guage  design  and  implementation 
Perform  basic  research  in  ad¬ 
vanced  scientific  computing.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  develop  methods,  algo¬ 
rithms,  and  tools  for  the  solution  of 
scientific  and  engineering  prob¬ 
lems  on  parallel  computers.  Will 
have  a  major  responsibility  for  the 
DOE  CHAMMP  initiative  in  global 
dimate  studies.  Salary:  $3620/mo. 
-  40  hours  per  week/8:30am- 
5:00pm.  Send  resumes  to:  ILLI¬ 
NOIS  DEPARTMENT  OF  EM¬ 
PLOYMENT  SECURITY,  401 
South  State  Street  -  3  South,  Chi¬ 
cago,  IL  60605,  Attention:  D.  Rule, 
Reference  #V-IL  2992-R.  No  calls. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal  authority 
to  work  permanently  in  the  U.S. 
- AiDAD. 


AN  EMPLOYER  PAII 


Business  Systems  Analyst,  40  hrs/ 
wk.,  5  hrs/wk  O.T.  9:00am  - 
5:00pm,  $25.80/hr„  $38.70/hr  O.T. 
Analyze  business  customer  require¬ 
ments  to  design,  develop,  implement 
and  test  customized  complex  informa¬ 
tion  systems.  Applications  include: 
Networking  including  network  load 
analysis:  Database  management 
Toots:  C,  MS-DOS,  UNIX,  dBase  III, 
micro  and  mainframe  computers.  M.S. 
in  Computer  Science  as  well  as  6 
months  experience  as  a  Business  Sys¬ 
tems  Analyst  or  as  a  Research  As¬ 
sistant  required.  Previous  experience 
must  include:  C;  automatic  data  col¬ 
lection  and  importing  into  dBase  III. 
Graduate  coursework  must  include: 
Principles  of  Computer  Networks:  one 
project  in  network  load  analysis.  Must 
have  proof  of  legal  authority  to  work 
permanently  in  the  U.S.  Send  resumes 
to:  ILLINOIS  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY.  401 
South  State  Street  •  3  South.  Chica¬ 
go.  Illinois  60605,  Attention:  Mary 
Millea.  Reference  #V-1L  2879-M,  NO 
CALLS,  AN  EMPLOYER  PAID  AD. 


Systems  Analyst,  40  hrs/wk. 
9:00am  -  5:06pm,  $34,000/yr. 
Design,  development,  testing  and 
implementation  of  software  tor  fi- 
nandal  risk  applications.  Design 
and  Implementation  of  lest  proce¬ 
dures  for  real-time  software. 
Tods:  OS/2;  MS-DOS;  C.  M.S.  In 
Computer  Science  as  well  as  1 
year  experience  as  a  Systems 
Analyst  or  as  a  Test  Engineer  re¬ 
quired.  Previous  experience  must 
include  the  devetojoment  of  real¬ 
time  systems  Graduate  educa¬ 
tion  must  Indude  one  project 
each  in:  concurrent  programming; 
database  programming  In  C. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal  authority 
to  work  permanently  in  the  U.S. 
Send  resume  to:  ILLINOIS  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY,  401  South  State 
Street  -  3  South,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60605,  Attention:  Mary  Millea, 
Reference  #V-IL  331  b-M.  NO 
CALLS.  AN  EMPLOYER  PAID 
AD. 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Making  contacts  crucial  for  job  search 


Fast  Track  is  a  twice-monthly 
column  dedicated  to  answering 
questions  on  career  directions. 


BY  CHICK  BISBERG 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 


QI  have  a  degree  in  health 
science  and  sports  medi¬ 
cine  but  have  also  taken  pro¬ 
gramming  courses  in  Cobol, 
assembler,  CICS  and  C.  How 
can  I  combine  my  medical  in¬ 
terest  with  computers? 

5.0. 

Oakland,  Calif. 
Whether  your  interests  are 
in  systems  consulting,  prod¬ 
uct  development  in  a  vendor  firm 
or  building  applications  in  a  user 
environment,  you’ll  find  many 
uses  for  your  programming  skills 
in  your  industry. 

The  best  ways  to  identify  po¬ 
tential  employers  are  to  do  the 
following: 

•  Network  with  members  of  the 
medical  community  who  may 
have  contacts  at  software  ven¬ 
dors  and  see  if  they  can  arrange 
exploratory  interviews. 

•  Contact  clinical,  laboratory  and 
administrative  IS  areas  at  health 
care  providers  and  see  what  pos¬ 
sibilities  you  can  develop. 

•  Check  current  publications  fo¬ 
cusing  on  the  application  of  sys¬ 
tems  technologies  in  the  medical/ 
health  arena. 

Ql’ve  looked  through  nu¬ 
merous  books  on  resume 
writing  for  the  optimum  in¬ 
formation  systems  format 
but  haven’t  been  satisfied. 
Should  IS  professionals  fol¬ 
low  a  special  design? 

M.R. 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 


A  I’ve  never  seen  a  design  that 
fully  satisfies  me,  either,  but 
here  are  some  rules  of  thumb 
from  somebody  who  spends  lots 
of  time  reading  resumes: 

•  Make  it  as  long  as  necessary 
but  as  short  as  possible.  If  you 
can  use  a  smaller  font  or  less 
white  space  and  keep  it  to  one  or 
two  pages,  do  so. 

•  In  reverse  chronological  order, 
list  your  employers,  and  for  each 
position  include  all  the  appropri¬ 
ate  duties,  responsibilities,  ac¬ 
complishments  and  technical 
particulars  that  will  support  your 
candidacy. 

•  Current  competitive  job  mar¬ 
ket  pressures  require  you  to  in- 


CAREER  ADVICE 
FOR  THE  ’90s 

elude  hardware/software  infor¬ 
mation,  even  for  no  more  than  a 
reasonably  “scannable”  resume. 
Try,  however,  to  integrate  the 
various  acronyms  and  buzz¬ 
words  into  the  body  of  each  posi¬ 
tion  description  as  well. 

•  If  your  resume  will  include  an 
“Objective”  or  “Summary,” 
keep  it  as  general  as  possible,  but 
as  specific  as  necessary.  You 
want  your  options  kept  some¬ 
what  open,  but  it’s  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  be  readily  recognized  by 
the  reader  as  appropriate  for 
something  specific. 

•  Use  either  a  paragraph  or  “bul¬ 
leted”  style,  whichever  suits  the 


way  you  think. 

•  Finally,  remember  that  a  re¬ 
sume  is  only  a  marketing  piece.  It 
won’t  get  you  the  job,  but  it 
should  get  you  in  the  door  and 
provide  a  starting  point  for  inter¬ 
view  discussions. 

QI  was  recently  laid  off 
from  a  job  in  customer 
service /support,  in  which  I 
had  over  11  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  computer  periph¬ 
eral  equipment  compatible 
in  the  IBM  and  Unisys  envi¬ 
ronments.  Where  would  I 
find  the  best  opportunities 
for  employment  with  my 
background? 

Initials  and  town  withheld 
Try  going  after  a  program¬ 
ming  position  supporting  a 
customer  service  department, 
perhaps  in  a  large  computer 
hardware  vendor  or  service  firm. 
It  would  utilize  business  knowl¬ 
edge  from  your  prior  back¬ 
ground,  enhancing  your  credibil¬ 
ity  with  the  user  community  and 
may  potentially  lead  to  an  early 
promotion. 


Bisberg  is  president  of  Two-Party  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  an  information  technology  re¬ 
cruitment  firm  in  Livingston,  N  J. 


We  welcome  your  questions. 
Send  them  to  Cathy  Duffy, 
Careers  Fast  Track,  Compu- 
terworld,  375  Cochituate 
Road,  Framingham,  Mass. 
01701,  or  fax  them  to  (508) 
875-8931.  Letters  may  be 
edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
Your  initials  and  town  will 
be  printed  unless  you  request 
otherwise. 


T1PXM0NTH 

Presentation  skills 

While  most  information  systems  professionals  can  speak  com¬ 
petently  about  their  areas  of  expertise,  few  know  how  to  han¬ 
dle  a  situation  in  which  their  presentations  draw  criticism. 
Here  are  three  tips  on  how  to  stay  in  control. 

•  Anticipate.  The  best  defense  is  a  good  offense.  By  thinking 
through  the  kinds  of  questions  and  objections  listeners  may 
have,  IS  presenters  will  be  able  to  prepare  and  practice  re¬ 
sponses  ahead  of  time.  For  example,  if  you’re  demonstrating 
the  benefits  of  videoconferencing,  plan  an  analysis  of  the  cost  of 
the  equipment  vs.  the  annual  travel  budget.  Then,  go  a  step 
further.  Take  the  opposite  viewpoint  and  research  its  benefits. 
Then  share  the  downside  of  your  suggestion  with  the  members 
of  your  audience  before  they  can  raise  the  issue  in  an  adversari¬ 
al  manner.  Balance  the  devil’s  advocate  position  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  evidence  that  supports  your  view. 

•  Address.  If  a  listener  fires  questions  or  stage-whispers  com¬ 
ments,  stay  calm  and  address  the  disruption  immediately.  Rec¬ 
ognize  the  behavior  as  an  expression  of  the  person’s  fears 
about  new  technology,  additional  work  loads  or  new  training 
schedules.  Turn  a  negative  comment  into  an  opportunity  to 
stress  a  positive  benefit.  For  example:  “Thanks  for  bringing  up 
last  year’s  report  that  discussed  glitches  in  the  software  I’m 
recommending.  Apparently,  there  were  problems  with  3.0  and 
now  that  the  company’s  corrected  them,  Version  3.1  is  more 
powerful  and  versatile  than  anything  else  in  its  category.  ’  ’ 

•  Allow.  Realize  that  you  may  not  be  able  to  win  over  every¬ 
one  in  your  audience.  If  one  or  two  listeners  are  insistent  in 
their  criticism  despite  your  efforts  to  anticipate  and  address 
their  concerns,  be  gracious  and  allow  them  to  disagree.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  say:  “John,  there  are  two  schools  of  thought  on  how  to 
get  the  best  use  from  this  file  server,  and  we’re  from  different 
alma  maters.  Let’s  agree  to  disagree  on  this  and  get  on  to  the 
next  discussion  point  so  we  can  keep  the  meeting  on  schedule.” 
Your  permission  will  take  the  pleasure  out  of  their  attack. 
More  important,  it  will  highlight  your  skill  as  a  speaker  and 
your  expertise  as  an  IS  professional. 

These  tips  are  offered  by  Jill  Vitiello,  a  speech  writer  and 
free-lance  writer  based  in  East  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


i 


Systems 

Information 

Analyst 

Merck  Sharp  &  Dohme  Research  Laboratories 
offer  an  excellent  career  opportunity  in  its 
Rahway,  New  Jersey,  Literature  Resources 
Center,  Responsibilities  include  the  design, 
development,  and  implementation  of  a  variety  of 
applications  using  BASISPIus  and  other  RDBMS 
or  electronic  document  management  tools  span¬ 
ning  multiple  concurrent  projects.  Design  and 
development  responsibilities  include  the  guidance 
of  the  application  development  process  through 
system  development  life  cycle  methodology  via 
the  production  of  specifications  for  requirements, 
users,  applications,  database  programming, 
database  design,  documentation  and  validation. 
The  position  requires  excellent  oral  and  written 
communication  skills  to  gather,  communicate,  and 
coordinate  these  requirements  between  users 
and  technical  staff.  Knowledge  of  the  VAX/VMS 
operating  system,  full  text  database  technology, 
and  library  automation  technologies  is  desirable 

The  successful  candidate  will  possess  a  degree 
in  Chemistry  or  the  Biomedical  Sciences,  and  MS 
in  Information  Science,  Computer  Science,  or 
equivalent  in  experience,  and  one  year  experi¬ 
ence  in  scientific  information-handling  and  library 
systems  management. 

Excellent  salary  and  benefits  package  accom¬ 
pany  this  position.  Please  send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to:  Christine  L.  Cantone, 
MSDRL,  Ad  #94,  P.O.  Box  2000,  Rahway,  NJ 
07065. 

EEO/AA/MFA/H  Employer 


Merck  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Intergraph  Corporation  is  the  world  leader  in  high  perfor 
mance  interactive  graphics  for  CAD/CAM/CAE  systems 
solutions.  We  offer  the  leading  UNIX  Relational  Database 
Management  Systems  as  well  as  our  generic  Relational 
Database  Interface  System  (RIS).  We  seek  experienced 
database  professionals  to  work  in  key  roles  pioneering  the 
development  of  an  ultra  transparent  RDBMS 
interface  which  is  used  as  the  foundation  for  the 
majority  of  Intergraph’s  software  products. 

Database  Software  Developers 

Qualified  candidates  must  possess  at  least 
a  BS  degree  in  Computer  Science  and  a 
minimum  of  one  year  programming  experience 
in  C  and  UNIX.  Minimum  requirements  also 
include  one  or  more  years  experience  with  a 
major  commercial  database  system  such  as 
INFORMIX,  INGRES,  ORACLE,  SYBASE,  DB2, 

SQL/DS,  or  rdb. 


Special  consideration  will  be  given  for  the  following:  experi¬ 
ence  with  dynamic  embedded  SQL  programming;  experience  in 
the  development  of  program-to-program  network  software 

using  TCP/IP,  LU6.2  or  Token  Ring;  experience  with 
C  development  on  IBM  PC's  with  DOS  extender 
code.  Knowledge  of  parsing,  translation,  and  compi- 
lation  techniques  would  also  be  useful. 

Headquartered  in  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
high-tech  areas  of  the  country,  Huntsville, 
Alabama,  which  has  a  cost-of-living  well  below 
the  national  average,  Intergraph  offers  a  highly 
professional  working  environment,  excellent 
advancement  potential  and  competitive  salaries 
and  benefits.  Qualified  candidates  are  invited  to 
submit  a  resume  with  salary  requirements  to: 
Garry  Dilmore,  Intergraph  Corporation,  Dept. 
CW8261,  Huntsville,  AL  35894-0003.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F/H/V. 


INTERGRAPH 

Everywhere  you  look. 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS  EAST 


D.P.  PROFESSIONALS 

Control  Data's  Automated  Wagering  Division  provides  on-line  computer 
equipment  and  operates  lotteries  worldwide.  It  is  the  only  lottery  supplier 
of  on-line  systems  that  builds  its  hardware,  develops  customized  software 
and  is  responsible  for  its  own  communications  network.  We  are  based  in 
N.Y.C.  and  have  facilities  both  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad. 

Currently,  we  have  several  excellent  opportunities  in  our  Hackensack,  N.J. 
facility,  our  main  software  design  center,  for  D.P.  professionals  with  supe¬ 
rior  technical  expertise  in  any  of  the  following  areas: 

•  APPLICATIONS  PROGRAMMERS 

-  Real-time  Transaction  Programming,  Cybil  or  Pascal 

•  MICROPROCESSOR  PROGRAMMERS 

-  Sun  Workstation 

-  UNIX  Development  Environment  -  C 

We  offer  excellent  incomes  commensurate  with  your  experience,  plus  a 
comprehensive  benefit  program  and  outstanding  opportunities  for  profes¬ 
sional  growth.  For  prompt  consideration,  please  forward  your  resume  in 
confidence  to: 

Staffing  Administrator 
Control  Data  Corporation 
Automated  Wagering  Division 
142  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 

00 CONTROL  DATA 

AUTOMA  TED  WA  GERING 

An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer 


Data  Resource  Management 


The  best  people,  products  and  technology  come  together  at  Fannie 
Mae,  the  USA’s  Housing  Partner. 

A  key  role  is  immediately  available  for  an  individual  to  build  a  proac¬ 
tive  Data  Management  group  that  can  support  and  service  new  pro¬ 
ject  initiatives.  The  ideal  candidate  will  be  well-versed  in  current  and 
future  directions  of  Data  Architecture  with  specific  experience  in: 


Data  Administration 
Data  Analysis  &  Design 
Relational  Technology 


1  CASE  Tools 
1  Database  Development 
1  Client/Server  Computing 


We  offer  a  highly  competitive  salary  and  benefits,  including  stock  own¬ 
ership,  401  (k)  matching,  in  addition  to  bonus  eligibility  based  on  perfor¬ 
mance.  Forward  your  resume,  including  salary  requirement,  to:  Fannie 
Mae,  Dept.  DH-45,  P.O.  Box  39192,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 


Fannie  Mae  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  We  invite  inquiries 
and  applications  from  minorities,  women, 
veterans  and  members  of  other  protected 
groups.  We  promote  a  drug-free  work  envi¬ 
ronment. 


FannieMae 

The  USA's  Housing  Partner 


Programmer/Analyst 


COMPUTERWORLD,  the  leading  newsweekly 
for  the  information  systems  industry,  seeks  a 
Programmer/Analyst  for  our  Framingham,  MA 
headquarters.  You  will  be  responsible  for  instal¬ 
lation,  development  and  support  of  microcom¬ 
puter-based  systems.  Programming  experience 
in  C,  Clipper  or  dBase,  including  specification 
development  and  systems  testing  is  required. 
Candidates  must  have  a  demonstrated  ability  m 
to  interface  with  all  levels  of  personnel.  Famil¬ 
iarity  with  networking  in  both  the  PC  and  Ma¬ 
cintosh  environments  necessary.  BS  in  a  tech¬ 
nical  field  preferred.  Applicants  must  be  able  to 
handle  multiple  tasks  and  develop  general 
working  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  systems  in  a 
publishing  environment.  No  relocation  as¬ 
sistance  available. 

COMPUTERWORLD  offers  a  comprehensive 
benefits  package  including  medical/dental/life/ 
vision,  participation  in  our  Employee  Stock 
Ownership  and  401  (k)  Plans  and  more. 

To  apply,  please  send  resume  to: 

Director  of  Information  Systems 

COMPUTERWORLD 

375  Cochituate  Road 

Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 

No  phone  calls  please 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CWS  SYSTEMS  is  currently  staff¬ 
ing  for  the  following  positions  in 
locations  throughout  the  south¬ 
east: 

SENIOR  ANALYST 

General  Ledger 
McCormick  &  Dodge  GL  3.0 
OS/MVS,  CICS,  VSAM 
SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMERS 
CICS  Internals,  COBOL,  BAL. 

DB2  DBA  &  Internals. 
Assembler  Internals,  COBOL. 
SR.  P/A  &  P/A 
MANUFACTURING 
COPICS,  DL1 ,  DOS-VSE,  JCL 
CICS,  COBOL,  PC'S  a  plus. 

PERM  &  CONSULTING 
MSA  Payroll,  JCL,  COBOL 
CICS,  IE. 

mail  or  fax  resume  to: 

CWS  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

206  SCOTT  AVENUE 
SANFORD,  FL  32771 

FAX:  407-330-0080 
PH:  800-752-8296 


DBA  Intormix/RDB  Unix  C 

GIS  or  Graphics  B.S . $50K 

GIS  Specialist . $50K 

Tech  Spt  AS400  LU6.2  MVS 

APPN/APPC  CL . $40K 

S/E  Ada  DOS  2167A  . $50K 

P/A  IBM  4680  POS  . $40K 

DB2  DBA/Systems  Prog  ....$50K 

P/A's  DB2CICS  IMS . $40K 

Data/Voice  Communications 

Mgr.  VTAM  Tl  ACD . $60K 

P/A  UNIX  C  Informix . S4SK 


Call  Russ  Bray,  CPC 
AVAILABILITY,  INC 
Dept.  C.P.O.  Box  25434 
Tampa,  Florida  33622 
813/286-8800 
FAX:  813/286-0574 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 


in  SALES  AND  MARKETING  with 
RAPIDLY  GROWING  DB2  LEADER 

Brownstone  Solutions  is  the  leading  provider  of  Dictionary 
Tools  for  DB2,  IMS,  CASE,  and  Repositories  for  AD/Cyde. 

P  P 

continually  seek  highly  qualified  people 

Salespeople:  NYC  based  field  sales  for 

BrownStone’s  DB2  based  products. 
Requires:  Demonstrated  success 
selling  IBM  mainframe  database, 
CASE  or  systems  software  with  cost 
exceeding  $50,000.  Previous  tech¬ 
nical  position  or  related  consulting. 

Telemarketers:  Headquarters  members  of  the  sales 
team.  Base  salary  plus  commission. 
Requires:  Experience  telemarketing 
software  products.  Technical 
familiarity  with  mainframe  or 
database  or  CASE  environments. 

Plan  full  range  of  marketing  collat¬ 
eral  in  cooperation  with  software 
product  developers  and  sales  orga¬ 
nization.  Develop  editorial  content; 
manage  design,  printing  and 
outside  agencies. 

Requires:  Related  experience  with 
comparable  products. 

BrownStone  Solutions  offers  competitive  salaries  and  excel¬ 
lent  career  opportunities.  We  welcome  your  inquiries: 

BrownStone  Solutions,  Inc. 

295  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
212-370-7160 


Marketing 

Communications: 


BrownStone 

SOLUTIONS 


URGENT 

Professionals  Wanted 


DRACS: 


An  Atlanta-based  consulting  firm  with 
clients  throughout  the  Southeast 

•  63  Current  Positions 

•  Consulting/Permanent  Opportunities 

•  2+  Years  Experience 

DB2/CICS  ENDEVOR 

COBOL/CICS/OS/JCL  DATA  ADMINISTRATOR 
OS/COMM.  PROTOCOL  CASE  TOOLS,  IEW,  ADW 

Call  or  Send  Resume  To: 

DRACS  Contract  Services 
3343  Peachtree  Road 
Suite  1230,  East  Tower 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 

(404)262-1184  FAX  (404)  262-3994 

Attention:  Linda  Brodsky  or  Anne  Perreyclear 

‘YOU'LL  NEVER  BE  TREATED  BETTER.* 


A  Terrific 
Opportunity 


Computer  Consulting  Group,  has 
immediate  openings  on  its  consul¬ 
ting  staff  for  talented  Programmer/ 
Analysts  with  2  or  more  years 
experience  Excellent  salary  & 
benefits  We  re  especially  seeking: 

•CSP 

•DB-2 

•CICS 

•  IMS  DB/DC 

•  NATURAL/ 
ADABAS 

• TELON 
•C/UNIX 

Computer 

Consulting 

Group 


Contract  Professional  Services 

Servicing  the  Research 
Triangle  Park  and  the 
Southeast  area. 

4109  Wake  Forest  Rd. 

Suite  307 
Raleigh,  NC  27609 

1-800-222-1273 
FAX  (803)738-9123 

Member  NACCB 


CONSULTANTS 
SHOULD  CONSULT 

MIM 

Great  Consulting  Assignments 
and  Full  Time  Opportunities 
Please  send  resume  &  call: 

Mimi  Simon  Assoc 

90  West  St.  Suite  1105,  NYC  10006 

(212)  406-1705 
FAX  (212)  406-1768 


RESEARCH  TRIANGLE 
OPPORTUNITIES 

•  COBOL  • CAS 

•  IDMS  •  NETWORKS 

•  ORACLE  •  DBA 

•  UNIX  •  DEC  VAX 

•  FORTRAN  •  INGRES 
•VAX  SYSTEM  •  SYSEMS 

MGR  PROG 

•  M&D  (D&B)  •  AS  400 

•  MANUFAC-  •  RPG  III 
TURING  •  INFORMIX 

•  LIMS  •  SAS 

•UNIX AOMIN  -CICS 

•  DATA  ADMIN  •  IMS 

•  DB2 

Local,  Regional  &  National  Positions 

THE  UNDERWOOD 
GROUP,  INC. 

3924  Browning  PI..  Suite  7 
Raleigh.  NC  27609 
(919)  782-3024  FAX  (919)  783-0492 


PROGRAMMER/ 
ANALYST  POSITIONS 

SYSTEMS 

PROGRAMMERS 

With  at  least  3  years  experience  in 

*  IMS  DB/DC,  DL1  *  CICS 

*  NATURAL  *  ADABASE 


*  PL1 

*  DB2/SQL 

*  VM/MVS 

*  VAX/VMS 

*  FOCUS 


COBOL 
*  TANDEM 
RPGII/III 
*  IDMS/ADS/O 
C  LANGUAGE 


Please  Send  Resume  to: 


MSI 


Management 
Solutions,  Inc. 

1416  South 
Third  Street, 
Louisville,  KY 
40208 


502-634-1387 


LHH 


OPPORTUNITIES 

in  Northern  New  Jersey 

SR  PROGRAMMER  S45-53K 
Exp  with  IBM  AS400,  RPG400,  or  RPG3  & 
IBM  systems  38  reqd  by  this  expanding  co. 
Heavy  user  interlace  involved.  Presentation 
skills  a  must. 

SR  PROGRAMMER  To$55K 

Healthcare  co.  reqs  UNISYS  B28  or  820. 
COBOL  &  PC  exp + gd  commun  skills.  Co. 
just  converted  to  IBM  3090  environ. 
PROG*  SR  PROG  ToS50K 

Healthcare  co.  seeks  exp  in  JCL  CICS  & 
DB2. 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  INTERVIEWS  CALL: 

201-599-2216  FAX  201 -599-1 720 
277  FOREST  Ave,  QomQfhf 

Paramus,NJ  07652  nClIICUy 


IE  DEVELOPERS 

We  are  looking  for  CASE  profes¬ 
sionals  with: 

•4  BS/MS  degree 
4  5-15  years  IS 
4  Willingness  to  tackle 
difficult  challenges 

Projects  in  BOS/NY/NJ/ATL/FL  & 
Texas.  100-150K.  Will  train  top 
5%ers  with  IMS/CICS/DB2/UNIX 
C/AS400/MOTIF  in  CASE/IE. 

CASELOGIC 

2777  Stemmons  Fwy  #350 
Dallas,  TX  75207 
214/634-3418 
FAX#  214/634-3731 

•Include  CASE#077 
on  your  resume 

Contractors  Welcome 


SR  P/A  COBOL.  IDEAL  To  S50K 

DBAs  wilh  ORACLE  To  S60K 

/I lew  Jersey  •  201-761-4400 
2040  Millburn.  Maplewood  07040 

VAX/ORACLE.  DB2/CSP 
MS-Windows/Sybase/Nalural  v.2 

North  Carolina  •  919-373-1461 
POBox  14548  Gt  eensbot  o  27415 

AS400  RPGIII  S/A.  P/A  $5IK 

INGRES  S/A  S  P/A  S55K 

Rochester  NY»  716-325-6610 
10  Gibbs  St  Suite  400.  14604 


National 

Computer 

Associates 


COMPUTER  PROGRESS 
UNITED 

S40.000  to  S60.000 


We  provide  Fortune  500  companies 
with  consulting  and  programming 
services.  We  have  immediate 
positions  available  for  P/A  in 

Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Tennessee.  We  are  the  DB2 
Specialist! 

TELON 

DB2  ■  IMS  ■  CICS 

Send  resume  or  call: 

Computer  Progress  United 
12730  Townepark  Way 
Louisville,  KY  40243 
(502)  245-6533 


SYSTEMS 

ANALYST/PROGRAMMER 

Develop  and  maintain  application 
software  to  support  on-line,  data 
base  oriented  Management  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems.  Three  years  of 
programming/analysis  experience 
utilizing  COBOL,  TSO/ISPF,  JCL, 
and  CICS  in  an  IBM  mainframe 
environment  required.  IMS  or 
DB2  database  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  PC  experience  preferred. 
BS  in  Computer  Science  or  re¬ 
lated  field  required.  40  hours/ 
week  Monday  through  Friday. 
Salary  to  $30,000.  Send  resume 
and  letter  in  duplicate  to: 

Job  Service  of  Florida 
1307  North  Monroe  Street 
Tallahassee,  Florida  32303 
Ref:  Job  Order  #FL-0477902 


UNIX  Systems  En 
ingsl  Pre  &  F'ost  Sales  UNIX  Tech¬ 
nical  support.  Required:  Masters  in 
Comp.  Sd.  and  3  yrs.  experience  in 
business  or  university  research  set¬ 
ting  in:  (1)  UNIX  system  administra¬ 
tion,  network  administration  and 
management,  UNIX  software  appli¬ 
cation  and  development  in  C  lan¬ 
guage,  and  UNIX  kemal  and  driv¬ 
er-level  programming;  and  (2)  use 
ot  networking  protocols,  including 
TCP/IP,  SNA,  OSI,  X.400,  X.25. 
XNS,  NFS  &  YP;  good  communica¬ 
tions  skills  and  willing  to  travel  50% 
of  time  In  S.E.  states.  Salary: 
$48,000/yr.  Apply  with  resume  and 
references  to:  Ga.  Department  of 
Labor,  Job  Order  #  GA  5502325, 
1275  Clarendon  Ave.,  Avondale 
Estates,  GA  30002  or  to  the  near¬ 
est  Georgia  Job  Service  Center. 
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in  MA., 
508-879-0700, 
ask  for 

John  Corrigan, 
Vice  President 
Classified 
Advertising. 

COMPUTERWORLD 

Weekly. 

Regional. 

National. 

And  it  Works! 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Powerful 

People. 

Powerful 

Products. 

Good  enough  isn't.  It's  a  simple 
philosophy  that  means  we're  al¬ 
ways  looking  for  new  ideas,  new 
technologies,  a  better  way.  A 
commitment  that's  made  us  a 
worldwide  microelectronics  pow¬ 
erhouse.  And  an  attitude  that 
makes  it  challenging,  and  fun.  to 
work  here. 

POWER 

HOUSE 

CASE 

Analyst 

You  will  develop  relational  data¬ 
base  applications  using  advanced 
CASE  tools,  working  with  users 
not  only  to  define  requirements, 
but  to  find  new  ways  of  doing 
things.  Requires  7+  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  BSCS  or  related 
field.  SQL  and  relational  DB  ex¬ 
perience  necessary;  DB2  and 
MVS/CICS  preferred.  TI's  IEF* 
or  Knowledgeware's  IEW** 
CASE  tools  ideal. 

Please  send  resume,  including 
salary  history,  and  a  cover  letter 
which  explains  your  unique 
strengths  to:  John  Dorcak,  ST6- 
81,  Dept-  S326,  Intel  Corpora¬ 
tion,  P.0.  Box  58121,  Santa 
Clara.  CA  95052-8121;  FAX 
(408)  765-3979. 

Intel  Corporation  is  an  equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer  and  fully  sup¬ 
ports  affirmative  action  practices. 
Intel  also  supports  a  drug-free 
workplace  and  requires  that  all 
offers  of  employment  be  contin¬ 
gent  on  satisfactory  pre-employ¬ 
ment  drug  test  results. 

*  IEF  is  a  TM  of  Texas  Instruments. 
“  IEW  is  a  TM  of  Knowledgeware. 
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The  Computer  Inside.  (TM) 
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PROGRESS 
C  AC  MS 
0  IEF  CASE 
DB2  DBAs 
SYBASE 
RDB  COBOLI 
ORACLE 
DEC  UNIX 
UNIFACE 
C,  VMS 
DECWndws 
N  PACBASE 
J  MOTIF 
q  MUMPS 
^  STAR  LAN 

COMSYS 

Atlanta.  Colorado  Springs, 
Research  Triangle. 
Phoenix  &  Washington,  DC 


Dept.  CW 
P.O.  Box  7947 
Giithcnburg,  MD 
20898-7947 
Fax:301/921-3670  k 
k800-9COMSYS 

NACCB  Member 


Consultant,  40  hrs/wk.,  9:00am  - 
5:00pm,  $37,100/yr.  Design,  devel¬ 
op,  implement  and  test  complex  ad¬ 
vanced  software  applications  for  busi¬ 
ness  clients.  Networking.  Trouble¬ 
shooting.  Tools:  CICS/VS;  COBOL; 
RPC  II;  Assembler;  PL/1;  VSE/SP; 
micro,  mini  and  mainframe  comput¬ 
ers.  B.S.  in  Computer  Science  as  well 
as  2  years  experience  as  a  Consultant 
or  as  a  Technical  Support  Manager 
required  Two  year  degree  in  data  pro¬ 
cessing  plus  two  years  experience  as  a 
programmer  is  acceptable  in  lieu  of  a 
B.S.  in  Computer  Science.  Previous 
experience  must  include  networking; 
troubleshooting;  Assembler.  PL/1; 
VSE/SP;  RPC  11;  CICS/VS;  COBOL; 
MVS.  Send  resume  to:  Job  Service  of 
Florida.  105  East  Broward  Boulevard, 
Fort  Lauderdale.  FL  33301,  Atten¬ 
tion:.  Job  Order  No.  FL  0477714. 


KING  FAHD  UNIVERSITY 
OF  PETROLEUM  &  MINERALS 
DHAHRAN,  SAUDI  ARABIA 


The  following  vacant  positions  are  needed  for  the  Data  Processing 
Center  of  the  University  using  an  IBM  3090-1 50E,  running  under  MVS / 
XA,  Amdahl  5850  running  under  VM/SP5. 

1 .  DB2  DATA  BASE  ADMINISTRATOR  (DBA)  -  with  experience  as 
DB2  DBA  in  a  DB2/CICS,  MVS/XA  environment  and  working  knowledge 
of  QMF,  COBOL,  TSO.  JCL  and  conversion  of  BATCH/ONLINE  (CICS) 
applications  to  DB2/CICS  applications.  Working  experience  with  ap¬ 
plications  such  as  PAYROLL/PERSONNEL,  FINANCIAL  STUDENT 
RECORDS,  a  plus.  Supervisory  talents  and  teaching  skills,  as  re¬ 
sponsibilities  include  partaking  in  and  supervising  conversion  process, 
also  teaching  DB2  courses  to  DP  professionals. 

2.  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMERS  -  with  knowledge  of  MVS/XA.  JES2, 
RACF,  CICS  internals,  SMP/E  and  VSAM  together  with  experience  in 
the  generation,  installation,  and  tuning  of  complex  systems.  Knowledge 
of  SNA,  ACF/VTAM  and  ACF/NCP  would  be  an  advantage. 

Candidates  for  both  positions  must  have  a  bachelor's  degree  in  Com¬ 
puter  Science  or  related  field  and  minimum  of  five  years  experience  with 
a  similiar  environment  and  must  possess  strong  leadership  qualities  and 
efficient  communication  skills. 

KFUPM  OFFERS  ATTRACTIVE  SALARIES  COMMENSURATING 
WITH  QUALIFICATIONS  AND  EXPERIENCE,  AND  BENEFITS  THAT 
INCLUDE  FREE  FURNISHED  AIRCONDITIONED  ACCOMMODA¬ 
TIONS  ON  CAMPUS,  YEARLY  REPATRIATION  TICKETS,  FORTY- 
FIVE  DAYS  ANNUAL  VACATION. 

INTERESTED  APPLICANTS  ARE  REQUIRED  TO  MAIL  THEIR  BIO¬ 
DATA  WITH  SUPPORTING  DOCUMENTS  TO: 

DEAN  OF  FACULTY  &  PERSONNEL  AFFAIRS 

KING  FAHD  UNIVERSITY  OF  PETROLEUM  &  MINERALS 

DEPT  NO.  9090/DPC 

DHAHRAN-31261 

KINGDOM  OF  SAUDI  ARABIA 

FAX;  966(03)8602442 


Sales. 

The  way 
you  see  it 


Account  Executives  and  Systems 
of  locations  like: 


Successful  sales  people  have  their 
own  way  of  bringing  results 
home.  That's  why  we  won’t  ask 
you  to  fit  in  to  someone  else’s 
tried-and-true  approach. 

Instead,  we  offer  you  the  chance 
to  stand  out  and  take  advantage 
of  every  new  opportunity  to  make 
a  sale.  Your  way.  All  with  a  com¬ 
pany  that’s  made  its  name  by 
delivering  products  that  clients 
want.  Established  software  prod¬ 
ucts  like  NATURAL,  ADABAS  and 
COM-PLETE.  And  exciting  new 
concepts  like  ENTIRE  which  is 
defining  client/server  computing. 

We  continually  look  for  indepen¬ 
dent  thinkers  for  Sales  Directors, 
Engineers.  We  even  offer  a  choice 


Atlanta,  GA  Denver,  CO 

Boston,  MA  Ft.  Lee,  NJ 

Chicago,  IL  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Cleveland,  OH  Philadelphia,  PA 

Dallas,  TX  Reston,  VA 

You  may  be  ideal  if  you  have  3-5  years  related  experience  coupled 
with  a  solid  grasp  of  DBMS,  4GL,  CASE  and  Distributed  Processing 
concepts.  A  related  BS  degree  or  equivalent  is  also  required. 

If  you’re  ready  to  show  your  stuff,  SOFTWARE  AG  can  help  you 
take  off  in  the  right  direction. 

Send  your  resume  today  to: 

SOFTWARE  AG  of  North  America 
Inc.,  Dept.  CW,  11190  Sunrise 
Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA  22091. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


Q  SOftlURRE  RG 


Solutions  Worldwide 


Why  WTW? 


Because  You’re  The  Best 

Wesson,  Taylor,  Wells 

one  of  the  nation's  premiere 
software  consulting  firms  - 
has  challenging  careers 
across  the  country  for  top 
programmer/analysts  with 
application  development 
expertise 

DEC  VAX,  SMARTSTAR 
Rdb  or  Oracle 

Send  resume  immediately 
or  call. 

Wesson,  Taylor,  Wells 

P.O  Box  72137 
Atlanta,  GA  30007-2137 

1-800-833-2892 


WTW 


SOFTUARK 

CXJNSLITINC; 

SERVKES 


An  Fquai 

Opportunity 

Employer 


$45,000  to  $60,000 

LONG  TERM  CONSULTING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

DB2-IMS  DB/DC 


Recent  acquisition  of  multiple  long  term 
consulting  engagements  has  provided  Iona 
term  opportunities  in  DB2  and  IMS  DB/DC 
development  environments.  Current  needs  are 
for  DB2,  DBA's  and  Data  Modelers  and 
application  programmers  in  both  DB2  and  IMS 
environments.  Assignments  are  long  term 
providing  stability  and  career  development  with 
above  average  salary  and  benefits. 

For  consideration,  send  resume  or  call: 

TECHNOLOGY  CONSULTING,  INC. 

mm,  2020  Meidinger  Tower,  Louisville,  KY  40202 
Y\f  l502)  589-3110  FAX  (502)  589-3107 

Member  NACCB 


INFORMATION 

SYSTEMS 

The  Lockheed  Aeronautical  Systems  Company  currently 
seeks  experienced  Information  Systems  Specialists  for  the 
following  positions: 

UNISYS  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER 

Position  requires  experience  in  OS1 100/TIP  generation, 
maintenance  and  support  and  proficiency  in  COBOL,  MASM 
and  PLUS.  Experience  with  IR,  DMS,  MCB  and  IPF  is 
desired.  UDS  is  a  plus.  Hardware  environment  is  1 1 10/92, 
8481,  DCP40.  Bachelor’s  degree  required. 

MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS  SUPPORT-PC 

Provide  PC  technical  support  to  include  preparing  and 
troubleshooting  advanced  PC  configurations;  design  and 
support  IBM  Token-Ring  and  Ethernet  Lans  running  PC  Lan, 
Microsoft  Lan  Manager,  and  OS/2  Lan  Server  or  Novell 
software.  Bachelor’s  degree  required. 

CAPACITY  PLANNER 

Minimum  5  years  experience  performing  capacity  planning 
for  large,  multi-vendor,  computing  environment.  Nine  to  ten 
years  programming  experience  required.  IBM  MVS  and  VM, 
and  VAX  VMS  a  must.  Networks,  distributed  computing 
experience  in  engineering/manufacturing  environment  a  plus. 
BS  degree  with  strong  math/statistics  focus  desired. 

The  above  positions  are  career  opportunities  for  individuals 
seeking  a  challenging  professional  environment.  Lockheed 
Aeronautical  Systems  Company  is  located  in  Marietta, 
Georgia,  an  attractive  suburb  of  Atlanta,  and  offers  excellent 
salaries  and  a  comprehensive  benefit  program.  Please 
forward  resume,  along  with  salary  requirements  to: 

Lockheed  Aeronautical  Systems  Company,  86  South 
Cobb  Drive,  Department  90-31,  Zone  0530,  Marietta, 

GA  30063-0530.  Lockheed  is  an  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer. 

Lockheed 

Aeronautical  Systems  Company 

INNOVATION:  giving  shape  to  imagination 


IN  A  RUT? 


Is  career  growth,  increased  com¬ 
pensation,  new  learning  experien¬ 
ces  and  job  security  Important  to 
you?  We  have  1 00  +  opportunities 
if  you  have  over  2  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  top  skills  in  one  of  the 
following  areas: 


0B2/SQL 

CICS 


UNIX/C 

PATHWAY/SC0B0L 


FOCUS 

AS400/RPGIII 

IDMS/ADSO 

MVS/ALC 

TANDEM/TAL 

INFORMIX 

IMS  DB/DC 


VAX/VMS 
AA/DCS 
HP3000 
M&O  or  MSA 
S/P  MVS 
ORACLE 
PMS 


Call  or  send  resume  lo: 
C0MPUTERPE0PLE.  Dept  513 

12225  28th  Street  N. 

St  Petersburg,  FL  33716 

813-573-2626 

2005  W  Cypress  Creek  Rd  .  Ste  3 
Ft  Lauderdale.  FL  33309 

800-777-8603 

305-771-8603 

20  N.  Orange  Avenue,  Ste  1400 
Orlando.  FL  32801 

407-236-9706 


COmPUTERPEOPLE 

“Your  Next  Job 
Is  Our  Business” 


Established  contract 
programming  and 
consulting  firm  seeks 
experienced  Sales 
and  Marketing  repre¬ 
sentative.  Excellent 
Compensation  and 
Benefits  available. 
Send  resume,  in  con¬ 
fidence,  to: 

Carolyn  Tierney 
2451  152nd  AveNE 
Redmond,  WA  98052 


Information  Services 


a  division  of  Sykes  Enterprises,  Incorporated 

— Linking  Service  to  Technology — 

SB  Information  Services  ,  a  leader  in  application  solutions, 
programming  services,  and  technical  publications,  has  challenging 
employment  opportunities  for  programmers,  programmer/ 
analysts,  system  programmers,  technical  writers,  and  technical 
illustrators.  If  you  have  two  or  more  years  of  experience  in  any  of 
the  following  areas,  we  want  lo  hear  from  you. 


■  Platforms: 


•  Languages: 

•  Database 
Software: 


VM/CMS,  MVS/TS0/ISPF,  VSAM,  AS/400,  RS/6000, 
UNIX,  PICK,  AIX,  OS/2  PM,  VS.  BURROUGHS, 

MS  WINDOWS.  X-WINDOWS 

C,  COBOL,  COBOL  II.  SC0B0L.  RPG  III,  REXX. 
CLIST,  PL/1 


IMS.  IMS  DB/DC.  SQL,  CICS.  DB2 

•  Communications:  TCP/IP,  SNA 

•  Applications:  MICROFOCUS  WORKBENCH,  APS  CASE  TOOL. 

IDMS,  ADS0,  HOGAN,  FOCUS,  TANDEM,  TAL, 
EASEL,  DDE.  GEOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION 
SYSTEM  (GIS),  FINANCIAL  APPLICATIONS 

•  Publishing  Tools:  DESKTOP  PUBLISHING.  BOOKMASTER.  SGML, 

MIL-SPEC,  CORELDRAW.  DRAWMASTER 

At  SEi  you  can  expect  an  excellent  salary  and  a  competitive 
benefits  package.  To  apply,  contact  the  technical  recruiter  at  any 
of  our  regional  offices  by  calling  or  by  sending  your  resume. 


SEi  Information  Services 

Eastern  Region 

8000  Regency  Parkway 

Suite  285 

Cary,  NC  27511 

(919)481-0215 

(919)  460-9094  Fax 

SEi  Informalion  Services 

Southeastern  Region 
11300  4th  Street  North 
Suite  245 

St  Petersburg.  FL  33716 
(813)577-1475 
(813)  578-1372  Fax 


SEi  Information  Services 

Midwestern  Region 
5215  North  O'Connor  Road 
Suite  1050 
Irving.  TX  75039 
214)869-9062 
(214)  869-9089  Fax 

SEi  Information  Services 

Western  Region 
2890  Zanker  Road 
Suite  201 

San  Jose.  CA  95134 
(408)433-1100 

408  433-1111  Fax  EOE 
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U...0ur  statistics  indicate  that 
recruitment  advertising  in 
Computerworld  attracts  more 
qualified  and  placeable  CASE 
candidates  than  any 

Other  '  Kurt  Wilkinson 

Vice  President, 

CAllfPP  ''  Advanced  Technology  Practice 

'v  UI V V  •  Halbrecht  &  Company,  Inc. 


True  to  its  motto,  “Your  Competitive 
Edge.. .Is  People,"  Halbrecht  &  Company  is 
well  on  its  way  to  claiming  top  spot  as 
America’s  leading  CASE  recruitment  firm. 
With  almost  20  years  in  the  business  and  of¬ 
fices  in  Fairfax,  VA,  Old  Greenwich,  CT,  and 
New  York,  NY,  the  firm  provides  national 
search  and  recruiting  services  on  a  contin¬ 
gency,  and  executive  search  basis.  For  Kurt 
“CASE"  Wilkinson,  Vice  President,  Ad¬ 
vanced  Technology  Practice,  recruitment 
advertising  in  Computerworld  fulfills  a  two¬ 
fold  purpose:  generating  quality  resumes 
and  maintaining  its  premier  image  among 
clients. 

“Because  of  our  expertise  in  leading-edge 
technologies,  our  clients  look  to  us  as  man¬ 
agement  consultants  rather  than  simply  re¬ 
cruiters.  So  it’s  crucial  that  we  focus  on  se¬ 
nior-level  CASE  tool  and  methodology  pro¬ 
fessionals  with  strong  I/S  backgrounds.  Our 
clients,  including  Fortune  500  companies, 
CASE  tool  vendors,  and  large  consulting 
firms,  typically  have  requirements  for  infor¬ 
mation  engineers,  senior  consultants,  data 
modelers,  and  I/S  planners.  Our  recruitment 
advertising  in  Computerworld  has  posi¬ 
tioned  us  as  America’s  leading  CASE  recruit¬ 
ing  firm. 

“We  consistently  get  up  to  40  responses 
for  every  Computerworld  recruitment  adver¬ 
tisement  we  run.  Since  June  1 988  we’ve 
placed  over  70  I/S  professionals  in  CASE 
positions,  and  a  significant  percentage 
have  been  direct  placements  from  our  Com- 
puterworld advertising.  In  fact,  our  statistics 
indicate  that  recruitment  advertising  in  Com¬ 
puterworld  attracts  more  qualified  and 
placeable  CASE  candidates  than  any  other 
source. 


closely  match  job  specifications,  we  also 
get  other  valuable  benefits  from  our  Com¬ 
puterworld  recruitment  advertising.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  advertisement  we  ran  prior  to  at¬ 
tending  CASE  WORLD  in  Chicago  opened 
new  doors  with  contacts  that  I  otherwise 
would  not  have  made  at  the  show.  Also,  on¬ 
going  contacts  we  establish  at  companies, 
as  well  as  referrals  from  vendors  who  rec¬ 
ognize  our  name,  help  us  secure  future 
placements  and  even  acquire  new  clients. 
Dollar  for  dollar,  our  national  recruitment 
advertising  in  Computerworld  is  significantly 
more  effective  than  classified  advertising  in 
local  newspapers. 

“Right  now  I  believe  we  are  strategically 
positioned  to  facilitate  the  hiring  cycle  for 
candidates  and  clients,  whether  they  are 
vendors,  consulting  types  or  end-users.  This 
market  is  still  in  its  infancy,  with  the  major 
growth  period  still  ahead  in  the  90’s.  Our 
greatest  challenge  is  maintaining  a  competi¬ 
tive  edge.  As  we  continue  marketing  long¬ 
term,  Halbrecht  &  Company  is  dedicated  to 
strengthening  its  market  focus  and  position¬ 
ing  through  its  highly  successful  recruitment 
advertising  program  in  Computerworld." 

Computerworld.  It’s  where  serious  employ¬ 
ers  -  like  Kurt  Wilkinson  -  reach  qualified 
candidates  with  key  computer  skills.  Every 
week.  Whether  you  use  computers,  make 
computers,  or  sell  products  and  services  for 
computers,  Computerworld  can  help  you  re¬ 
cruit  the  experienced  professionals  your 
business  demands.  For  all  the  facts,  call 
John  Corrigan,  Vice  President/Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in  MA,  508/ 
879-0700). 
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MARKETPLACE 


Make  on-line  costs  toe  the  line 

Monitoring  use  of  database  services  can  keep  costs  in  line  with  budgets 


BY  EMILY  LEINFUSS 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 

Easy  access  to  on-line 
databases  may  be  a 
boon  to  users,  but  it 
can  create  numerous 
headaches  for  informa¬ 
tion  systems  managers  trying  to 
monitor  and  reduce  expenses. 

Still,  cost  savings  can  be  found 
if  managers  evaluate  service  use. 
The  following  are  ways  to  control 
on-line  database  expenses: 

•  Negotiate  volume  discounts, 
flat  rates  for  files,  flat  monthly 
fees  and  maintenance  deals. 

•  Assess  the  need  for  the  ser¬ 
vices’  special  fea¬ 
tures. 

•  Find  the  most 
efficient  method 
of  communica¬ 
tions  access. 

The  largest 
and  most  common 
area  of  price  ne¬ 
gotiation  for  on¬ 
line  services  is 
volume  discounts, 
says  Pat  Alderson,  Infonet  ser¬ 
vices  coordinator  at  Travelers 
Insurance  Co.  in  Hartford,  Conn. 
But  in  the  past  year,  he  says,  two 
areas  have  emerged  that  can  im¬ 
pact  the  way  a  company  spends 
its  money  on  services:  flat  rates 
for  files  used  most  heavily  and  a 
flat  monthly  commitment  for  an 
entire  corporation. 


Alderson  says  his  company 
has  saved  an  average  of  10%  an¬ 
nually  by  carefully  tracking  use 
and  leveraging  those  discounts. 

One  way  to  save  money  using 
on-line  databases  is  by  limiting 
special  features  and  services. 

The  IS  department  at  Inger- 
soll-Rand  Co.  in  Woodcliff  Lake, 
N.J.,  evaluates  all  on-line  service 
features,  says  George  Tabback, 
director  of  corporate  IS.  “We 
help  users  to  identify  the  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  various  applications 
they  are  interested  in  and  the 
charges,  to  determine  whether 
they  really  need  them  or  not.” 

Managers  also  stress  that 
software  mainte¬ 
nance  is  a  major 
ongoing  cost,  al¬ 
though  they  ad¬ 
mit  there  is  not 
much  that  can  be 
done  about  it. 
“These  costs  go 
up  an  average  of 
10%  a  year, 
which  a  lot  of  us¬ 
ers  don’t  realize,” 
says  Michael  Brown,  manager  of 
computer  operations  and  soft¬ 
ware  at  Liquid  Air  Corp.  in  Wal¬ 
nut  Creek,  Calif. 

Tabback  adds  that  service 
vendors  often  raise  their  soft¬ 
ware  maintenance  base  prices 
every  year.  Then  they  offer  dis¬ 
counts  on  that  price  to  users. 
However,  the  price  of  software 


maintenance  is  still  based  on  a 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  base 
price,  not  the  discounted  rate. 
For  example,  he  says,  a  service 
may  cost  $100,000,  with  main¬ 
tenance  at  15%.  If  the  vendor 
raises  the  base  price  to 
$150,000  and  offers  a  50%  dis¬ 
count,  the  maintenance  is  still 
15%  of  $150, 000. 

Connection  costs 

Telecommunications  is  another 
major  factor.  To  offset  dial-up 
telecommunications  costs,  Cou- 


dert  Brothers  in  New  York,  an  in¬ 
ternational  law  firm,  has  set  up  a 
packet-switching  multiplexer 
network  that  allows  users  to 
share  the  same  telephone  line  go¬ 
ing  out  to  Mead  Data  Central’s 
legal  research  service,  Lexis, 
says  John  Brown  Jr.,  manager  of 
IS. 

“With  multiple  people  using 
the  same  wire,  you  are  able  to  put 
more  people  on  a  facility  rather 
than  having  separate  dial-up 
lines  for  everybody.  We  are  put¬ 
ting  six  people  on  one  pipe  —  and 
that  may  cost  $50  a  month  —  vs. 
six  individual  lines  each  costing 
$20  a  month,”  he  says. 

Telecommunications  is  such  a 
growing  and  changing  area  that 
IS  professionals  must  closely 


monitor  which  configuration 
would  be  the  most  efficient. 
“New  technologies  are  always 
coming  up,  and  users  are  not 
aware  of  better  and  more  techno¬ 
logically  advanced  methods  of  ac¬ 
cessing  data  or  of  speeding  up  the 
transmission  of  data,”  says  Ron¬ 
ald  Blystone,  director  of  IS  at 
Harsco  Corp.  in  Camp  Hill,  Pa. 

Blystone  says  IS  can  also  be 
instrumental  in  saving  money 
and  time  by  acting  as  a  central 
coordinator.  Service  vendors 
usually  don’t  identify  other  user 
departments  at  a  particular  com¬ 
pany,  so  it  is  up  to  the  firm  to  un¬ 
cover  that  information,  he  says. 


Leinfuss  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
Sarasota,  Fla. 


Three  steps 


P 


at  Alderson,  Infonet  services  coordi¬ 
nator  at  Travelers  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
outlines  three  organizational  steps 
that  are  crucial  to  the  management  of 
database  services: 

•  Find  out  what  the  user  base  is  in  a  corpo¬ 
ration.  “This  is  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds,”  Al¬ 
derson  says,  because  “vendors  won’t  always  be 
interested  in  sharing  what  is  going  on  through¬ 
out  the  company.” 

•  Find  out  the  usage  patterns  of  those  us¬ 
ers.  Vendors  can  provide  usage  reports  on  re¬ 
quest,  Alderson  says.  Then,  by  analyzing  that 
use,  companies  can  find  out  if  users  are  employ¬ 
ing  the  most  direct  route  to  the  information  they 
need.  “Information  is  available  from  many  dif¬ 
ferent  sources,  and  the  most  direct  source  is 
usually  the  least  expensive  way  to  go.  For  exam¬ 


ple,  if  you  need  a  credit  report  and  are  accessing 
through  a  gateway  service,  it  could  be  at  a  high¬ 
er  rate  than  if  you  were  going  through  the  actual 
provider  of  the  information,”  he  explains. 

•  Work  with  the  method  of  access  to  the 
database  —  the  telecommunications  net¬ 
work.  Travelers  uses  IBM’s  information  net¬ 
work  service  for  connection  to  some  of  its  on¬ 
line  database  providers  because  IBM  offers 
significant  discounts  to  its  large  customers,  and 
the  service  was  already  in  place  at  Travelers. 

By  following  these  three  steps,  an  IS  profes¬ 
sional  can  make  the  costs  of  on-line  services 
much  more  predictable  and  easier  to  budget  for, 
says  Alderson.  However,  a  lot  of  coordination 
has  to  go  into  the  process  before  any  results  can 
be  realized. 

EMILY  LEINFUSS 


Buy/Sell/Lease 


VAX  RENTALS 

VAX  4000  SERIES 
VAX  6000  SERIES 
VAX  8000  SERIES 
Systems  &  Peripherals 


•  Fast  Turnaround  •  Dependable  Products 
•  Upgrade/Add-On  Flexibility 


•  6  Months  •  1 2  Months  •  24  Months 

BROOKVALE  ASSOCIATES 

CcmpuM  EMn  D**-1 

* *  *  lM*oi  ‘wmlM  muoiiu 

EAST  COAST  WEST  COAST 

(51 6)  273-7777  (206)  392-9676 


HONEYWELL 

LEVEL  6  DPS  6 


Boudreau 
Computer  Services 

•  Complete  Minicomputer 
Line  -  New  &  Used 

•  Upgrades  and  Features 

•  Depot  Repair  Capability 

•  Immediate  Delivery 
Low  Prices 

(508) 393-6839 

FAX  508-393-3781 


HONEYWELL 


NEW/USED  EQUIPMENT 

•  All  Models 

•  Ultimate  Equipment 

•  Older  Equipment 
Available 

•  Buy-Sell-Lease-Trade 

PARTS  4  REPAIR 
FULLY  GUARANTEED 
PROMPT  DEUVERY 

Call:  Level  6  Systems 

1-216-951-2221 


BULL 


9 

3 

7 

O 

3 

S 


Most  Machines, 
Upgrades, Peripherals 
&  Features  in  Stock 

9 

o 

Now  Supplying 

ES/9000-9221’s 

2 

Call  us  for  a  quote 

1 

708-2 15- 9370  Fax;  708-215-9992 

Executive  Infosource 

3 

1548  Barclay  Bhrd. 

c 

Buffalo  Grove,  EL  60089 

IBM 


BUY  •  SELL  •  LEASE 
4381  •  3725/3745  •  3380  •  3480 

•  All  peripherals  •  Feature  Work 

•  IBM  MAQ  «  Upgrades 


Salem  Computer  Group 


(800)  727-5999  a  ^  Corpvlf 


Fax (919) 777-3400 


AS/400 

9370 

CPU's,  Features,  Upgrades  &  Parts  for 
Immediate  Delivery.  Installed  by  our 
Engineers  or  Yours.  All  Hardware 
Tested  &  Certified  for 
IBM  Maintenance. 


UJ#RLD 

DOTH  PRODUCTS 


800-553-0592 

IN  MN  612-931-9000 
FAX  612-931-0930 

12800  WHITEWATER  DR. 
MINNETONKA,  MN  55343 
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CLASSIFIED 


Buy/Sell/Lease 


DEMPSEY. 

WHERE  IBM  QUALITY /S 
SECOND  NATURE 


•  SERIES! 1 
•  9370 
•4331 
AS/400 


BOV- LEASE -SELL 
•  Processors 
•  Per/phera/s 
•  Upgrades 

For  pretested  equipment,  f/ex/b/e  financing, 
configuration  p/anning,  technicai  support 
and  overnight  shipping  cait 


•SYSTEM  36/38 

PO/NTOFSALE  (800) 888-2000, 

Dempsey 


BUS/A/ESS  SYSTEMS 

Where /BMQua/ity/s  Second  Nature. 


18377  Beach  B/vd..  Suite 323  •  Huntington  Beach, 


ngtc 

CA  92648  •  f 714 J  847-8486  •  fAX:  f714J  847-3149 


i  §=  Computer  Dealers 
==  s  &  Lessors  Association 


SP'r  \^C’ 


New/Reconditioned 

SO0BD0D 

Equipment 


Whatever  your  re¬ 
quirements  are  for  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment,  call  CSI 

first!  Buying,  selling,  trading, 
leasing,  consignments  -  we 
do  it  all! 


CSI  sells  all  equipment 
nditi 


with  a  30  day  unconditional 
guarantee  on  parts  and  labor 
and  is  eligible  for  DEC 
maintenance. 

Offering  systems,  disk 
drives,  tape  drives,  printers, 
terminals,  memory,  options, 
boards,  upgrades  and  many 
more. 


Compurex 

vOI  Systems,  Inc. 

83  Eastman  St. 
Easton,  MA  02334 
Call  Toll-Free 
1-800-426-5499 
In  Mass.  (508)  230-3700 
FAX  (508)  238-8250 


NEW  and  USED 
1000  •  3000  •  9000 
Including  Spectrum 

BUY  •  SELL  •  TRADE  •  RENT  •  LEASE 
Processors  •  Peripherals  •  Systems 

All  in  Stock  -  Immediate  Delivery 
All  warranted  to  qualify  for  manufacturer’s  maintenance 

ConAm  Corporation 

It’s  Performance  That  Counts! 
800/926-6264  213/419-2200 

FAX  213/419-2275 


COMPUTERWORiD 


CLASSIFIED 

MARKETPLACE 


Examines  the  issues 
while  computer 
professionals 
examine 
your  message. 


Call  for  all 
the  details. 


(800)  343-6474 

(In  MA.,  508/879-0700) 


The  BoCoEx  index  on  used  computers 

Closing  prices  report  for  the  week  ending  August  16, 1991 

Closing 

price 

Ask 

Bid 

IBM  PC  Model  176 

$200 

$450 

$200 

XT  Model  089 

$300 

$450 

$275 

AT  Model  099 

$600 

$675 

$500 

AT  Model  239 

$550 

$650 

$500 

AT  Model  339 

$775 

$1,000 

$700 

PS/2  Model  30-286 

$1,000 

$1,200 

$900 

PS/2  Model  60 

$1,150 

$1,500 

$1,000 

PS/2  Model  70P 

$3,200 

$3,600 

$3,100 

Compaq  Portable  II 

$700 

$1,050 

$700 

Portable  286 

$1,100 

$1,300 

$1,000 

Portable  386 

$1,900 

$2,100 

$1,500 

SLT286 

$1,700 

$1,900 

$1,550 

LTE  286 

$1,800 

$1,900 

$1,600 

Deskpro  286 

$800 

$1,000 

$700 

Deskpro  386/20 

$2,150 

$3,000 

$2,000 

Apple  Macintosh  Plus 

$750 

$975 

$700 

SE 

$1,100 

$1,250 

$1,050 

IIX 

$3,550 

$3,600 

$3,500 

IICI 

$3,750 

$4,300 

$3,750 

IIFX 

$5,300 

$5,800 

$5,200 

INFORMATION  PROVIDED  BY  THE  BOSTON  COMPUTER  EXCHANGE  CORP. 

SPECTRA 


EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 


(714)970-7000  (800)745-1233  (714)970-7095 

BUY  SELL  RENT  LEASE 


FAX 


ANAHEIM 

CORPORATE 

CENTER 

5101 E.  La  Palma  Ave. 
Suite  206 
Anaheim 
California  92807 


ES  9000,  RISC6000 
9370,  4381 
AS400,  S/36,  S/38 
Point  of  Sale 
CAD/CAM 
Series/1 
Banking 


mm 

XEROX 

a 

VAX  6000 
VAX  8000 


PROCESSORS 

PERIPHERALS 

UPGRADES 


4045 

4050 

4090 

8790 

9790 


'JftteyU&f  , .  .  tfte  Sfiecdux  eUffencKce 


A  full  line  IBM,  Digital  and  Xerox  dealer 


§ 


O 


a 

w 


Series/1  to  RS/6000 
Migration  Services 


SERIES/1 


RS/6000 


SYS  36/38 


AS/400 


9370 


4300 


RT 


Buy  -  Sell  -  Lease 


61 2-942-9830 


DATA  TREND 


10250  Valley  View  Road,  Suite  149 
Eden  Prairie,  Minnesota  55344 


IBM  SPECIALISTS 

AS/400  *  SYS/3X 


BUY  SELL  ■  TRADE  LEASE 
UPGRADES  •  FEATURES  •  PERIPHERALS 

NEW  AND  USED 

IBM  MAINTENANCE  GUARANTEED 
ON  STAFF  TECHNICIANS 

IBM  COMPATIBLES: 

PERLE  CONTROLLERS  •  Al  MEMORY 
LYNK  DISPLAY  STATIONS  •  BEST  UPS 


.CMAj 


COMPUTER  MARKETING 

Vt 

800-251-2670  !§ 

610  BRYAN  ST.  •  P.O.  BOX  71  •  OLD  HICKORY,  TN  37138 
IN  TN  (615)  847-4031  •  FAX  (615)  847-5739 


WE  BUY 


It’s  the 


•  Data  General 

•  Sun 

•  Data  Products 

•  CDC 

•  PC  Equipment 


(617)  982-9664 

FAX 

(617)  871-4456 


Classified 

Marketplace 


Reach  Computer 
Professionals 
Where  They 
Shop  For: 


□  Buy/Sell/Lease 

□  Conversions 

□  PC  Rentals 

□  Hardware 

□  Software 

□  Peripherals/Supplies 

□  Communications 

□  Graphics/Desktop 
Publishing 

□  Time/Services 

□  Bids/Proposals/ 

Real  Estate 

□  Business  Opportunity 


(800)  343-6474 

(in  MA.,  508/879-0700) 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD’S 
MARKETPLACE 
PAGES  WORK ... 


Computerworld  is  the  only  computer  publication 
to  give  readers  an  established  classified  adver¬ 
tising  resource  for  over  two  decades!  And  since 
Computerworld  has  been  the  weekly  computer 
newspaper  of  choice  since  1 967  -  that  means 
Computerworld' s  loyal  readers  will  expect  to  see 
your  classified  message  in  Computerworld' s 
Marketplace  Pages! 

To  place  your  ad,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent/Classified  Advertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in 
MA,  508/879-0700). 
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COMPUTERWORLD 


Where  computer  buyers  meet  computer  sellers.  Every  Week. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Time/Services 


REMOTE 

COMPUTING 


r  ^ 

•We  locate  COMPUTER 
TIMESHARING,  includ¬ 
ing  OUTSOURCING  on 
ALL  mainframes. 

•Since  1968  we  have 
found  your  LOWEST 
prices  from  over  800 
nationwide  data 
centers. 

•NEVER  a  charge  to  the 
Buyer,  because  our  fee 
is  paid  by  the  Seller. 

CALL  DON  SEIDEN  AT 

COMPUTER 
^RESERVES,  INC. 


(201 )  882-9700 


C0MPUTBRW0RID 

Classified 
Marketplace 

showcases 
your  ad  by 
product 
category! 


MVS/ESA  •  DB2  •  LIBRARIAN 
CICS  •  TSO  •  SAS  •  ADABAS 

Outsourcing 
&  Computing 
Services 


•24  Hours/7  Days 
•Superior  Technical  Support 
•Worldwide  Access 
•Uninterrupted  Service 
•On-line/Batch/RJE 
•MICR, Lasers  Impact  Printing 
•Media  Conversion 

908 -685 -3400 

Committed  to  Excellence  in  Quality  Service  and 
Customer  Satisfaction 


Whether  it's  used 
equipment,  software, 
time,  services  or  just 
I  about  any  other  cate- 
I  gory  or  computer 
product  or  service, 
Computerworld's 
Classified  Market¬ 
place  is  organized  to 
make  your  ad  visible 
and  to  make  buying 
your  product  easy. 

lust  look! 

Computerworld's 
Classified 
Marketplace 
Product 
Categories 

software 
hardware 
conversions 
PC  rentals 
time/services 
buy/sell/lease 
communications 


bids/proposals/ 
real  estate 

graphics/desktop 

publishing 

peripherals/supplies 
business  opportunities 


So  if  you're  selling 
computer  products 
or  services,  advertise 
in  the  newspaper  that 
showcases  YOUR 
product  or  service. 
Advertise  in  Comput¬ 
erworld's  Classified 
Marketplace! 

For  more 
information, 
call 

800/343-6474 

(in  MA,  508/879-0700) 
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Software 


Audit 

Your 


•  Worry-free  operations 

•  Program  &  System 
utilization  reports 

•  Single,  Multi  &  Network 
Versions 

1-800-733-6871 

Gilbane  Software 


CLASSIFIED 

MARKETPLACE 

Where  Computer 
Professionals  Shop 

(800)  343-6474 

(in  MA;  508/879-0700) 


HELP  EXPRESS  is  a  LAN  based  pre¬ 
emptive  support  tool.  Unique 
SpeedSearcti ™>  allows  less  technical 
personnel  to  solve  85%  of  initial  calls 
through  past  problem  look-up  and  on-line 
procedures.  HELP  EXPRESS  allows 
multiple  support  people  to  respond 
while  tracking  a  request  Ad-hoc/ 
standard  reports  identify  problem 
areas/equipment/software-combinations 
or  needed  training.  Hot  key  to  DOS  or 
terminal  emulation. 

SOFTWARE  MARKETING  GROUP,  INC 

CALL  TOLL  FREE. 

(800)395-0209 

FAX:(51 5)243-8816 


Evaluation  System  Available! 


Business  Opportunities 


Classified 

Marketplace 

needs  only  3 
days  notice 
to  run 
your  ad! 
Call: 

(800) 

343/6474 

(in  MA:  508/879-0700) 


PRODUCT 

WANTED 

European  software 
house,  specializing 
in  data  compression 
is  interested  in  ac¬ 
quiring  the  rights  to 
a  3270  compression 
routine  to  enhance 
its  product  line. 

Please  reply  with 
specifications  and 
terms  to: 

CW-64497 
Computerworld 
Box  9171 
Framingham,  MA 
01701-9171 


Go  Shopping  in... 
Computerworld's 

CLASSIFIED 

MARKETPLACE 

Call  for  all 
the  details 

(800)  343-6474 

(In  MA.,  (508)  879-0700) 


ri 

IIrti 


Financial 

echnologies 


Innovative,  Responsive, 
Quality 

a  few  words  that  describe 
the  most  complete 
computer  processor 

offering . 


IBM  3090,  MVS/XA, 
MSA,  DB2,  VM/HPO, 
TSO,  CICS/VSAM 
and  a  multitude  of 
third  party  software 

the  complete  source  for 
...  outsourcing  ... 

1-800-443-8797 

14300  Sullyfield  Circle 
Chantilly,  Virginia  22021 


REMOTE  COMPUTING  •  OUTSOURCING 


•  MVS/ESA 

•  MVS/XA 

•  DB2 


•  CICS 

•  TSO 

•  IMS/DBDC 


•  VM/370 

•  CMS 

•  DOS/VSE 


OVER  1 50  SOFTWARE  PRODUCTS 


1  DEVELOPMENT 
1  PRODUCTIVITY 


•  DEBUGGING 

•  PERFORMANCE 


<  TELENET 
•  SEARSNET 


•  TYMNET 

•  IBM  INFORMATION  NETWORK 


EXTRAORDINARY  CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
MIGRATION  MANAGEMENT 


GIS 


INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS,  INC 


815  Commerce  Drive,  Oak  Brook,  IL  60521 


708-574-3636 


New  England 

617-595-8000 


OUTSOURCING  AND 
REMOTE  COMPUTING 


IBM  MVS/XA 
Environment 
DB2,  IDMS/R,  Model 
204  and  4GLs 
Professional  Support 
Staff 

Experienced 
Migration  Manage 
ment  Team 
Simplified  Pricing 
and  Invoicing 


AS/400 

Full  Supporting 
Services 

•  Media  Conversion 

-  Laser  &  Impact 

Print  Facility 

-  Application 

Programming 
Technical  Support 
24  Hours  a  Day  - 
7  Days  a  Week 


May&Speh,inc. 

1501  Opus  Place,  Downers  Grove.  IL  60515-5713 

1(800)  729-1501 

For  More  Information  Contact:  Tony  Ranieri 


629,000  IS/DP 
Professionals 
see  the 

CLASSIFIED 
MARKETPLACE 
each  week. 

Call  for  advertising 
information: 

(800)  343-6474 

(In  MA.,  508-879-0700) 


COST-EFFECTIVE 
COMPUTING  SERVICES 
for  TODAY  and.... 


COMDISCO  COMPUTING 
SERVICES  CORP. 

Provides  you  with: 

REMOTE  COMPUTING 
COMPUTER  OUTSOURCING 
FACILITY  MANAGEMENT 

Featuring: 

•  IBM®  CPUs  and  Peripherals 

•  Systems  Software: 

MVS/ESA,  MVS/XA,  TSO/E, 
ISPF/PDF,  CICS,  VM/XA,  VM/SP, 
DOS/VSE,  HPO,  CMS 

•  Application  Software: 

Database  Management 
Application  Development 
4/GLs  Graphics 

Statistical  Analysis 

•  Multiple  Communications 
Methods 

•  Technical/Operations/ 
Production  Support 

•  Automated  Tape  Handling 

•  ULTRA-Secure  Data  Center 

•  Advanced  Laser  Printing 

•  Disaster  Recovery  Services 

Call:  Robert  Marino 


201-896-3011 

C«mDI/CO 


COMDISCO  COMPUTING 
SERVICES  CORP. 

430  Gotham  Parkway,  Carlstadt,  NJ  07072 


EVERY  VENDOR  ON  THIS  PAGE 
HRS  0  WELL-EQUIPPED 
DflTfl  CENTER 

We  all  have  large  systems 
plenty  of  MIPS,  and  UPS  systems 

We  will  all  provide  you 
with  the  software  you  need 

ONLY  ONE  WILL 
EXCEED  YOUR  EXPECTATIONS 

Only  one  runs  your  work  as  their  own 

Only  one  minimizes  your  risk 
and  maximizes  your  cash  flow 

Only  one  will  get  the  job  done-totally 

YOU'RE  IN  CONTROL 
WHEN 

YOU  PUT  US  IN  CONTROL 

^COMPUSOuRCs 

....outsourcing  sendees  for  over  a  decade 

(919)  481-2962 


How  to  get  a  better  return  on  your 
AS/400  or  System/38  investment 


We  have  the  experience  and  knowledge 
to  help  increase  your  computer's 
productivity  because  we  understand 
your  business  needs. 


I 


Design  •  Programming  •  Consulting 


RBY  Enterprises,  Inc. 

(214)  233-5626 
Serving  the  Texas  Area 
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“We  can  easily  tie  a  number  of 
new  company  accounts  directly  to 
our  Computerworld  Direct 
Response  Card 

advertising.”  Telepartner  International 


As  President  of  Telepartner  International 
(formerly  Packet/PC)  head-quartered  in 
Farmington,  Connecticut,  David  Kimball  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  telling  the  entire  computer  in¬ 
dustry  about  Synchrony,  the  company’s 
new  management  software  program  for  IBM 
3270  and  compatible  PCs.  He's  also  re¬ 
sponsible  for  finding  the  most  cost-effective 
way  to  get  their  sales  message  to  a  large 
number  of  people.  So  he  runs  a  regular  ad¬ 
vertising  schedule  in  Computerworld  Direct 
Response  Cards. 

“Synchrony  is  specifically  designed  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  nees  of  an  emerging  market.  In 
the  past  few  years,  the  trend  toward  more 
complex  cooperative  processing  on  remote 
PCs  has  made  PC  software  files  increasingly 
difficult  to  control.  Synchrony’s  easy-to-use 
integrated  program  allows  different  depart¬ 
ments  within  a  large  company  to  distribute, 
retrieve,  install  and  and  update  data  and 
applications  on  PCs  -  automatically  and  with 
reliable  built-in  controls  for  true  change 
management. 

“Since  Synchrony  is  intended  for  companies 
needing  to  disseminate  information  in  vast 
numbers  of  people  within  dozens  of  differ¬ 
ent  departments,  our  primary  audience  is 
the  Fortune  1000.  Telepartner  International 
must  target  the  senior  managers  who  are 
responsible  for  business  applications  on 
hundreds  of  PCs.  With  Computerworld  being 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  the  computer 
profession,  Computerworld  Direct  Response 
Cords  give  us  the  greatest  reach  to  regular 
readers  in  the  entire  computing  arena. 


erworld's  Direct  Response  Cards,  we  reach 
a  readership  that’s  representative  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  all  categories  related  to  computer 
business. 


“And  we're  more  than  pleased  with  our  re¬ 
sults.  Compared  to  all  the  others,  Comput¬ 
erworld' s  Direct  Response  Cards  are  at 
least  twice  as  effective.  We  consistently  re¬ 
ceive  as  many  as  300  leads  with  each  card 
we  run.  And  over  a  year's  time,  we  can  eas¬ 
ily  tie  a  number  of  new  company  accounts 
directly  to  our  Computerworld  Direct  Re¬ 
sponse  Card  advertising. 

“The  truth  is...  we’re  virtually  struggling  to 
keep  up  with  our  current  response  load. 
Month  after  month,  quality  leads  and  sales 
success  show  us  that  Computerworld  Direct 
Response  Cards  are  the  most  effective  way 
to  reach  more  of  our  potential  audience  - 
faster  and  easier.” 


Computerworld  Direct  Response  Cards  give 
you  a  cost-effective  way  to  reach  Comput- 
erworld's  powerful  buying  audience  of  over 
1 35,000  computer  professionals.  Every 
month.  They’re  working  for  Telepartner  In¬ 
ternational  -  and  they  can  work  for  you.  Call 
Norma  Tamburrino,  National  Account  Man¬ 
ager,  Computerworld  Direct  Response 
Cards,  at  (201 )  587-0900  to  reserve  your 
space  today. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

DIRECT  RESPONSE  CARDS 


“That’s  particularly  important  to  us,  as,  with  Where  you  get  direct  access  to  quality  sales  leads, 
any  emerging  market,  Telepartner  In¬ 
ternational  is  faced  with  the  classic  chal¬ 
lenge  of  clearly  identifying  the  right  people 
to  reach  in  the  sales  process.  With  Comput- 
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STOCKS 


INDUSTRY 

ALMANAC 

VIDEOCONFERENCING: 

BRIGHT  PICTURE 

Investors  seeking  long-term  opportunities  in  the 
technology  sector  might  want  to  focus  on  telecon¬ 
ferencing  companies. 

U.S.  businesses  spent  an  estimated  $100  mil¬ 
lion  on  videoconferencing  equipment  last  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  Rohal,  an  analyst  at  Alex.  Brown  & 
Sons,  Inc.  in  Baltimore.  This  year,  Rohal  said,  sales 
in  the  sector  will  reach  $160  million  —  a  growth 
spurt  of  60%  —  with  Compression  Labs,  Inc.  and 
Picturetel  Corp.  leading  the  way. 

Better  image  compression  algorithms  and  new, 
more  reliable  video-oriented  microchips  will  make 
teleconferencing  gear  more  affordable,  pushing 
sales  upward,  Rohal  said. 

Taking  stock 

Which  is  the  better  investment:  San  Jose,  Calif.- 
based  Compression  Labs  or  Peabody,  Mass.-based 
Picturetel? 

“Picturetel  in  the  short  term,  definitely,”  said 
Jim  Kedersha,  an  analyst  at  Cowen  &  Co.  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  The  company  makes  and  sells  cheaper  tele¬ 
conferencing  equipment  than  does  Compression 
Labs,  he  said.  Further,  Picturetel’s  most  recent 
quarterly  statements  show  its  unit  shipments 
growing  faster  than  its  rival’s.  Kedersha  said  to 
buy  Picturetel  right  now  but  watch  the  competi¬ 
tion. 

Compression  Labs,  which  he  rated  a  hold,  may 
have  the  edge  in  the  long  term.  Although  Compres¬ 
sion  Labs’  equipment  is  currently  more  expensive, 
it  is  also  of  higher  quality,  according  to  Kedersha. 
“With  component  prices  dropping  all  the  time, 
people  will  soon  be  able  to  afford  the  higher  quality 
stuff  they  want,”  he  said. 

Other  Wall  Street  opinions  of  the  two  stocks  vary. 

•  Paine  Webber,  Inc.  Compression  Labs  is  at¬ 
tractive  now,  in  part  because  its  vision  of  the  future 
is  “leading  edge,”  said  Stephen  Smith,  an  analyst 
at  the  New  York  brokerage  firm.  The  company 
plans  to  leverage  its  core  video  compression  tech¬ 
nology  in  forays  into  high-definition  television  and 
desktop  video.  These  markets  have  the  potential 
to  grow  larger  than  the  videoconferencing  market 
is  today,  he  said.  They  “are  already  beginning  to 
turn  from  concepts  to  reality  and  should  favorably 
impact  Compression  Labs’  financial  results  over 
the  next  12  months,”  Smith  said.  Picturetel  is  cur¬ 
rently  unrated  by  Paine  Webber. 

•  Alex.  Brown  &  Sons.  Stock  up  on  Picturetel 
shares,  Rohal  advised.  He  recently  upgraded  the 
stock  from  buy  to  strong  buy,  citing  the  company’s 
“dramatic”  revenue  and  earnings  growth  reported 
for  its  fourth  quarter,  ended  June  30.  Fiscal  year 
1991  sales  were  more  than  $17  million,  up  from 
$15.5  million  last  year.  The  current  quarter  looks 
bright,  too.  In  addition  to  four  models  of  the  high- 
end  System  4000  introduced  in  January,  the  com¬ 
pany  filled  in  its  low-end  line  with  a  $19,000  black- 
and-white  model  and  a  $24,900  model. 

•  Shearson  Lehman  Brothers,  Inc.  This  bro¬ 
kerage  firm  just  initiated  coverage  of  Compression 
Labs  with  a  recommended  rating.  Total  sales  for 
1990  were  just  shy  of  $52  million,  up  77%  from  the 
year  before.  The  most  recent  quarterlies  show  $16 
million  in  sales  at  Compression  Labs,  compared 
with  $12.8  million  in  the  corresponding  period  a 
year  ago.  The  current  stock  price  on  Compression 
Labs,  near  $23,  does  not  reflect  the  company’s 
strong  competitive  position  or  its  potential  for  ex¬ 
pansion  into  new  markets,  according  to  analyst  Mi¬ 
chael  Pytosh. 

KIM  S.  NASH 


STOCK  TRADING  INDEX 


THIS  WEEK’S  HIGHLIGHTS 

•  Like  other  world  markets,  U.S.  stocks  plummeted  ear¬ 
ly  last  week  in  response  to  political  turmoil  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  then  soared  as  the  coup  d’etat  by  Soviet  hard-lin¬ 
ers  dissipated  later  in  the  week.  Control  Data  Corp., 
which  has  a  site  in  the  USSR,  lost  ground  by  Thursday, 
slipping  %  of  a  point  to  9 ‘/is.  Borland  International,  Inc., 
which  also  has  a  Soviet  office,  was  unchanged  at  491/2. 

•  Bellwether  IBM  plunged  4%  points  to  94%.  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.,  which  told  Computerworld  it  will 
forge  ahead  with  plans  to  build  an  office  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  slid  %  of  a  point  to  6214. 

•  Unisys  Corp.  advanced  %  of  a  point  to  514;  the  compa¬ 
ny  said  it  may  sell  its  defense  electronics  unit.  Data  Gen¬ 
eral  Corp.  and  Pyramid  Technology,  Inc.  each  lost  %  of  a 
point  to  17%  and  16,  respectively. 

•  Dell  Computer  Corp.  jumped  3%  points  to  3514  after  it 
released  news  of  good  quarterly  earnings.  Likewise  for 
AST  Research,  Inc.,  which  moved  up  %  a  point  to  29. 


Computerworld  Friday  Stock  Ticker 

CLOSING  PRICES  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  23, 1 991 


TOP  PERCENT  GAINERS  1 

1  TOP  PERCENT  LOSERS 

System  Software  Assoc. 

40.35 

Artel  Communication  Corp.  -25.00 

Platinum  Technology 

21.98 

Selecterm  Inc. 

-18.75 

Apertus  Technologies 

19.04 

Maxtor  Corp. 

-11.12 

Televideo  Systems 

16.80 

Information  Int'l 

-10.00 

Aicorp 

14.29 

Rexon  Inc. 

-6.85 

TOP  DOLLAR  GAINERS 

■  TOP  DOLLAR  LOSERS 

Novell  Inc. 

7.63 

Autodesk  Inc. 

-3.25 

System  Software  Assoc. 

5.75 

Matsushita  Electronics 

-2.25 

Platinum  Technology 

5.00 

IBM 

-1.63 

Xerox  Corp. 

4.25 

Knowledgeware  Inc. 

-1.50 

Dell  Computer  Corp. 

3.50 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

-1.00 

Aug.  23 

WkNet  WkPct 

Exch  52-Waek  Range 

Close 

Change  Change 

Communications  and  Network  Services 

Up  1.48% 

OTC 

13.00 

5.38 

3  COM  Corp. 

7.25 

0.00 

0.00 

NYS 

69.75 

53.75 

American  Info  Techs  Corp. 

62.50 

1.75 

288 

NYS 

40.38 

29.00 

AT&T 

39.13 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

4.13 

0.88 

Artel  Communication  Corp. 

1.50 

-0.50 

-25.00 

NYS 

56.25 

40.25 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 

49.25 

2.88 

6.20 

NYS 

56.25 

46.13 

BellSouth  Corp. 

48.38 

1.00 

2.11 

NYS 

52.88 

14.75 

Cabletron  Systems 

50.00 

1.00 

2.04 

OTC 

25.88 

8.25 

Compression  Labs  Inc. 

22.63 

-0.25 

-1.09 

OTC 

5.13 

2.44 

Data  Switch  Corp. 

2.75 

0.00 

0.00 

NYS 

21.50 

8.88 

Digital  Comm.  Assoc. 

12.75 

-0.38 

-2.86 

OTC 

25.25 

12.25 

Dynatech  Corp. 

Fibronix  Int'l  Inc. 

17.13 

0.13 

0.74 

OTC 

12.38 

5.00 

7.00 

0.13 

1.82 

OTC 

3.75 

1.75 

Gandalf  Technologies  Inc. 

3.00 

0.25 

9.09 

NYS 

3.50 

1.63 

General  Datacomm  Inds. 

2.50 

0.00 

0.00 

NYS 

33.50 

24.88 

GTE  Corp. 

29.63 

0.38 

1.28 

NYS 

63.00 

40.25 

ITT  Corp. 

60.38 

1.75 

2.99 

OTC 

34.63 

17.88 

MCI  Commmunications  Corp. 

29.25 

038 

1.30 

OTC 

8.25 

2.75 

Microcom  Inc. 

8.00 

0.50 

6.67 

NYS 

12.38 

4.00 

Network  Equipment  Tech. 

11.63 

-0.13 

-1.06 

OTC 

13.25 

4.00 

Network  General 

8.75 

1.00 

12.90 

OTC 

16.75 

8.13 

Network  Systems  Corp. 
Northern  Telecom  Ltd 

16.38 

0.63 

3.97 

NYS 

40.25 

22.13 

40.25 

2.13 

5.57 

OTC 

68.50 

17.25 

Novell  Inc. 

68.50 

7.63 

12.53 

NYS 

77.50 

67  00 

Nynex  Corp. 

75.75 

0.88 

1.17 

NYS 

47.50 

37.00 

Pacific  Telesis  Group 

43.13 

1.13 

2.68 

OTC 

11.63 

3.63 

Renril  Data  Comm.  Ntwks. 

7.50 

-0.25 

-3.23 

OTC 

33.00 

8.25 

PictureTel  Corp. 

31.00 

0.25 

0.81 

NYS 

24.50 

8.88 

Scientific  Atlanta  Inc. 

14.00 

0.13 

0.90 

NYS 

57.50 

47.25 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp. 

54.63 

1.25 

2.34 

NYS 

31.50 

20.63 

United  Telecom 

25.88 

-0.25 

-0.96 

NYS 

40.75 

32  88 

U  S  West  Inc. 

36.13 

0.00 

0.00 

Computer  Systems 

Up  0.65% 

OTC 

20.75 

4.50 

Advanced  Logic  Research 

13.50 

-0.25 

-1.82 

ASE 

17.88 

10.00 

Amdahl  Corp. 

14.00 

0.63 

4.67 

OTC 

73.25 

24.25 

Apple  Computer  Inc. 

53.00 

-0.25 

-0.47 

OTC 

9.13 

3.50 

Archive  Corp. 

4.25 

0.38 

9.68 

OTC 

32.75 

7.50 

AST  Research  Inc. 

28.00 

0.00 

0.00 

NYS 

9.38 

4.00 

Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman 

6.88 

-0.13 

-1 .79 

NYS 

21.63 

4.50 

Commodore  Int'l 

11.00 

-0.63 

-5.38 

NYS 

74.25 

29.88 

Compaq  Computer  Corp. 

35.38 

0.38 

1.07 

OTC 

2.13 

0.13 

Computer  Automation  Inc. 

1  38 

0.00 

0.00 

NYS 

14  38 

6.75 

Control  Data  Corp. 

9.00 

-0.25 

-2.70 

NYS 

19.75 

8.38 

Convex  Computer 

10.63 

-0.38 

-3.41 

NYS 

44.50 

20.00 

Cray  Research  Inc. 

40.25 

-0.75 

-1.83 

NYS 

19.38 

3.50 

Data  General  Corp. 

17.38 

-0.38 

-2.11 

NYS 

3.25 

0.75 

Datapoint  Corp. 

Dell  Computer  Corp. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

1.38 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

34  38 

8.25 

34.38 

3.50 

11.34 

NYS 

83.00 

45.50 

61.50 

-1.00 

-1  60 

NYS 

28  88 

13.75 

Harris  Corp. 

24.13 

0.25 

1.05 

NYS 

56  63 

24  88 

Hewlett  Packard  Co. 

53.50 

2.50 

4.90 

NYS 

139.75 

92.00 

IBM 

95.00 

-1.63 

-1.68 

OTC 

12.00 

7.75 

Information  Int’l 

9.00 

-1.00 

-10.00 

NYS 

149  00 

106.00 

Matsushita  Electronics 

115.25 

-2.25 

-1.91 

OTC 

20  88 

7.25 

MIPS  Computer  Systems 

11.50 

-0.63 

-5.15 

NYS 

109  50 

44.50 

NCR  Corp. 

108  88 

0.13 

0.11 

OTC 

29.50 

10.75 

Pyramid  Technology 

16.00 

-0.25 

-1.54 

OTC 

24.75 

7.50 

Sequent  Computer  Sys. 

8.13 

0.13 

1.56 

NYS 

47.25 

18.00 

Silicon  Graphics 

40.00 

1.25 

3.23 

NYS 

40.00 

14.63 

Stratus  Computer  Inc. 

40.00 

2.75 

7.38 

OTC 

38.63 

15.00 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 

33.00 

0.75 

2.33 

NYS 

17.63 

8.88 

Tandem  Computers  Inc. 

12.25 

0.13 

1.03 

NYS 

36.50 

23.38 

Tandy  Corp. 

Teradata 

27.88 

2.50 

9.85 

OTC 

23.00 

6.75 

20.25 

-0.50 

-2.41 

NYS 

6.13 

1.38 

Ultimate  Corp. 

388 

-0.13 

-3.13 

NYS 

9.50 

1.75 

Unisys  Corp 

5.13 

0.50 

10.81 

ASE 

5.75 

2.00 

Wang  Labs  Inc.  (b) 

2.88 

0.00 

0.00 

Software  &  DP  Services 

Up  3.65% 

OTC 

63.00 

17.00 

Adobe  Systems  Inc. 

52.00 

-0.50 

-0.95 

OTC 

12.25 

3.50 

Aicorp 

5.00 

0.63 

1429 

OTC 

59.88 

21.00 

Aldus  Corp. 

40  00 

0.13 

0.31 

OTC 

28.50 

1200 

American  Mgmt.  Systems 

20.25 

1.25 

6.58 

OTC 

17.25 

7.50 

American  Software  Inc. 

12.50 

0.00 

000 

NYS 

4.63 

1.38 

Anacomp  Inc. 

3.25 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

18.25 

10.00 

Analysts  Int'l 

14.25 

0.75 

5.56 

OTC 

16.63 

488 

Ashton  Tate 

16.13 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

10.25 

4.00 

ASK  Computer  Sys. 

9.63 

0.50 

5.48 

NYS 

37.00 

22.63 

Auto  Data  Processing 

33.75 

2.13 

6.72 

Aug.  23 

WkNet 

WkPct 

Exch 

52-Waek 

Range 

Close 

Change  Change 

OTC 

62.25 

32.00 

Autodesk  Inc. 

48.00 

-3.25 

-6.34 

OTC 

35.50 

18.50 

BGS  Systems  Inc. 

33.00 

0.50 

1.54 

OTC 

50.75 

17.75 

BMC  Software  Inc. 

50.75 

1.75 

3.57 

OTC 

16.25 

8.75 

Boole  &  Babbage  Inc. 

10.00 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

64.25 

15.13 

Boriand  Int'l 

50.00 

0.75 

1.52 

OTC 

20.88 

5.13 

Cogrtoslnc. 

16.13 

0.13 

0.78 

NYS 

11.13 

4.38 

Computer  Associates 

8.50 

-0.50 

-5.56 

OTC 

17.75 

9.50 

Computer  Horizons 

11.00 

-0.25 

-2.22 

NYS 

73.25 

36.75 

Computer  Sciences 

57.25 

3.25 

6.02 

NYS 

11.25 

6.63 

Computer  Task  Group 

7.63 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

22.75 

13.00 

Comshare  Inc. 

21.25 

1.25 

6.25 

OTC 

13.25 

3.75 

Corporate  Software 

13.25 

0.75 

6.00 

NYS 

52.25 

29.50 

General  Motors  E  (EDS) 

50.00 

0.25 

0.50 

OTC 

18.75 

7.25 

Goal  Systems  Int'l 

14.75 

1.00 

7.27 

OTC 

7.00 

1.88 

Hogan  Systems  Inc. 
Information  Resources 

5.50 

-0.25 

-4.35 

OTC 

26.00 

7.75 

24.50 

0.13 

0.51 

OTC 

7.75 

2.63 

Informix  Corp. 

5.88 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

4.75 

1.38 

Inteilicorp  Inc. 

2.88 

0.25 

9.52 

OTC 

31.50 

10.50 

Intergraph 

Interleaf  Inc. 

20.25 

0.50 

253 

OTC 

8.25 

2.50 

6.38 

0.63 

10.87 

OTC 

12.25 

6.88 

Intersolv 

9.50 

0.25 

2.70 

OTC 

43.25 

10.00 

Knowledgeware  Inc. 

26.63 

-1.50 

-5.33 

OTC 

45.00 

16.75 

LegentCorp. 

25.25 

1.75 

7.45 

OTC 

38.50 

12.50 

Lotus  Development 

38.50 

1.25 

3.36 

OTC 

19.00 

9.00 

Mentor  Graphics  Corp. 

12.75 

-0.50 

-3.77 

OTC 

32.00 

10.25 

Micrografx 

12.00 

0.38 

3.23 

OTC 

85.25 

35.75 

Microsoft  Corp. 

85.25 

3.50 

4.28 

NYS 

15.50 

4,00 

On  Line  Software  Int'l 

15.50 

0.75 

5.08 

OTC 

14.25 

4.88 

Oracle  Systems 

10.25 

0.38 

3.80 

NYS 

13.25 

7.00 

Pansophic  Systems 

10.88 

1.25 

12.99 

OTC 

10  00 

1.25 

Phoenix  Technologies 

9.25 

0.25 

2.78 

OTC 

27.75 

18.00 

Platinum  Technology 

27.75 

5.00 

21.98 

NYS 

NYS 

52.00 

22.75 

33.38 

11.50 

Policy  Management  Sys. 
Reynolds  &  Reynolds 

50.50 

22.38 

2.38 

2.13 

4.94 

10.49 

NYS 

11.75 

6.75 

Ross  Systems 

10.75 

1.00 

10.26 

OTC 

27.25 

14.75 

SEICorp 

24.75 

0.25 

1.02 

OTC 

22.88 

13.38 

Shared  Medical  Systems 

21.13 

0.13 

0.60 

OTC 

35.25 

12.00 

Software  Publishing  Corp. 

17.50 

-0.75 

-4.11 

NYS 

14.63 

5.50 

Sterting  Software 

13.38 

0.38 

288 

OTC 

19.75 

9.50 

Sungard  Data  Sys. 

15.75 

-0.88 

-5.26 

OTC 

55.88 

17.75 

Symantec  Corp. 

54.50 

0.25 

0.46 

NYS 

11.38 

4.50 

System  Center  Inc. 

7.88 

-0.25 

-3.08 

OTC 

37.25 

12.50 

System  Software  Assoc. 

20.00 

5.75 

40.35 

Semiconductors 

Up  4.21% 

NYS 

14.25 

3.63 

Advanced  Micro  Devices 

11.50 

0.38 

3.37 

NYS 

12.50 

5.50 

Analog  Devices  Inc. 

7.88 

0.13 

1.61 

OTC 

13.50 

5.25 

Chips  &  Technologies 

7.75 

0.13 

1.64 

OTC 

59.25 

28.00 

Intel  Corp 

50.25 

2.50 

5.24 

NYS 

12.50 

5.13 

LSI  Logic  Corp. 

7.25 

0.38 

5.45 

NYS 

19.13 

6.75 

Micron  Technology 

13.88 

1.25 

990 

NYS 

72.50 

45.75 

Motorola  Inc. 

68.38 

1.63 

2.43 

NYS 

8.38 

3.00 

National  Semiconductor 

5.50 

0.00 

0.00 

NYS 

47.63 

22.50 

Texas  Instruments 

31.38 

0.13 

040 

OTC 

12.25 

3.00 

VLSI  Technology 

7.00 

0.63 

9.80 

OTC 

16.75 

4.75 

Weitek 

7.75 

0.75 

10.71 

ASE 

10.38 

3.13 

Western  Digital  Corp. 

3.75 

0.00 

0.00 

Peripherals  &  Subsystems 

Up  3.51% 

OTC 

2.75 

0.88 

Apertus  Technologies 

1.56 

0.25 

19.04 

OTC 

16.75 

7.50 

Banctec  Inc. 

12.75 

0.25 

2.00 

OTC 

17.50 

4.25 

Cambex  Corp. 

17.25 

1.25 

7.81 

ASE 

11.75 

4.25 

Cognitronics  Corp. 

8.00 

0.38 

4.92 

NYS 

31.25 

14.63 

Conner  Peripherals 

21.63 

0.25 

1.17 

ASE 

14.25 

7.00 

Dataram  Carp. 

14.25 

1.25 

9.62 

NYS 

13.00 

4.50 

EMC  Corp. 

7.63 

0.00 

0.00 

NYS 

47.25 

33.75 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

44  00 

1  00 

233 

OTC 

11.25 

4.75 

Emulex  Corp. 

8.50 

-0  38 

-4  23 

OTC 

25.50 

14.00 

Evans  &  Suthertand 

17.00 

0.75 

4.62 

OTC 

6.50 

3.88 

Iomega  Corp. 

5.13 

0.25 

5.13 

OTC 

28.25 

6.75 

IPL  Systems  Inc. 

22.63 

238 

11.73 

OTC 

8.88 

1.63 

Maxtor  Coip. 

3.50 

-0  44 

-11.12 

OTC 

18.00 

4.38 

Micropolis  Corp. 

7.00 

0.13 

1.82 

NYS 

97.50 

73.63 

3MCorp 

87.13 

063 

0.72 

OTC 

10.75 

6.00 

Printronix  Inc. 

7.13 

038 

5.56 

NYS 

24.75 

8.50 

QMS  Inc. 

21.63 

-0.88 

-3  89 

OTC 

18.25 

8.25 

Quantum  Corp. 

11.25 

0.50 

4  65 

NYS 

7.63 

4.38 

Recognition  Equipment 

6.63 

-0.25 

-3.64 

OTC 

11.50 

4.00 

Rexon  Inc. 

8.50 

-0.63 

-6  85 

OTC 

19.88 

5.63 

Seagate  Technology 

9.50 

0.38 

4.11 

NYS 

51.50 

11.00 

Storage  Technology 

45.88 

088 

1.94 

OTC 

4.75 

1.25 

Tandon  Corp. 

2  44 

0.19 

8.36 

NYS 

30.50 

12.00 

Tektronix  Inc. 

29.38 

0.25 

0  86 

OTC 

0.53 

0.16 

Televideo  Systems 

044 

0.06 

1680 

NYS 

60.13 

29  00 

Xerox  Corp 

59.25 

4.25 

7.73 

Leasing  Companies 

Off  4.69% 

OTC 

16.25 

7.00 

Amplicon  Inc. 

14.75 

0.00 

0.00 

NYS 

28.38 

14.63 

Comdisco  Inc. 

20  63 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

14  63 

8.88 

LDI  Corporation 

12.75 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

4.50 

2.25 

Selecterm  Inc. 

3.25 

-0.75 

-18.75 

Copyright  Nordby  International,  Inc.,  Boulder,  CO 

This  information  is  obtained  from  sources  believed  to  be  reliable,  but  cannot  be  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  completely  accurate.  This  information  is  subject  to  change  without  notice 
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Soviets  kept  lines 
open  during  crisis 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  LINDQUIST 
and  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CW  STAFF 

With  fear  in  the  air  and  tele¬ 
phone  circuits  jammed,  people  in 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
turned  to  innovation  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  each  other. 

Firms  with  dedicated  lines 
and  packet-switched  networks 
experienced  little  trouble  get¬ 
ting  through.  Those  with  cellular 
phones  could  dial  out  of 
the  country  and  onto 
international  sat¬ 
ellite  network. 

Indeed,  one 
published  report 
said  Russian  Fed¬ 
eration  President 
Boris  Yeltsin  con¬ 
tacted  the  outside 
world  from  inside  his  be¬ 
sieged  parliament  building  over  a 
cellular  phone  borrowed  from  a 
visiting  American  executive. 
The  executive,  Paul  Tatum,  rep¬ 
resented  Americom  Internation¬ 
al  Corp.  and  was  in  Moscow  dis¬ 
cussing  financing  for  a  new  hotel 
in  Moscow  that  Americom  de¬ 
veloped  jointly  with  Radisson 
Hotels  International,  Inc. 

A  Borland  International,  Inc. 
employee  in  Moscow  sent  the 
message,  “I’m  safe  and  sound. 
My  family  also.  Despite  the  state 
of  emergency,  Borland’s  prod¬ 
ucts  sell  as  usual.” 

Telephone  circuits  and  other 
regular  connections  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.  over¬ 


flowed  last  week,  causing  a  sec¬ 
ondary  flood  of  electronic  mail. 

E-mail  traffic  in  the  talk.poli- 
tics.soviet  news  group  on 
Usenet,  an  international  Unix 
users  network,  increased  dra¬ 
matically.  Several  hundred  mes¬ 
sages  appeared  daily  as  people 
requested  and  reported  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  situation. 

Users  inside  the  Soviet  Union 
posted  firsthand  accounts  of  the 
coup  and  reports  from  Soviet  ra¬ 
dio  and  television. 
Messages  were 
sent  to  friends 
outside  the  coun¬ 
try  and  reposted 
with  names  and 
network  address¬ 
es  removed  in 
fear  of  senders 
being  persecut¬ 
ed  if  the  coup 

succeeded. 

However,  users  inside  the 
troubled  state  begged  for  re¬ 
straint  as  limited  communica¬ 
tions  lines  were  strained  by  the 
barrage  of  messages.  “Please 
stop  flooding  the  only  narrow 
channel  with  bogus  messages, 
with  silly  questions,”  one  user  in 
Moscow  requested.  “We  need 
the  bandwidth  to  help  to  orga¬ 
nize  the  resistance.  Please,  do 
not  (even  unintentionally)  help 
these  fascists!” 

While  it  was  difficult  to  con¬ 
tact  Soviet  bulletin  boards  from 
outside  the  USSR,  commercial 
E-mail  services  ran  continuous¬ 
ly,  vendors  said. 


USSR 

FROM  PAGE  1 

Radisson’s  Moscow  site  has 
no  computers,  and  direct  data 
lines  are  all  but  impossible  to  ac¬ 
quire  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Mattes  said.  The  reservation 
center  has  notified  the  Soviet 
property  of  new  bookings  via 
fax,  which  can  take  12  to  24 
hours  to  deliver  during  ordinary 
times,  Mattes  said.  Last  week, 
“we  couldn’t  get  through  at  all.” 

Both  DHL  Worldwide  Ex¬ 
press  and  United  Parcel  Service, 
Inc.  use  dedicated  lines  or  pack¬ 
et-switched  networks  that  do 
not  rely  on  regular  telephone  cir¬ 
cuits,  so  neither  had  trouble 
communicating  with  its  Soviet 
sites.  Both  reported  that  airport 


congestion  interrupted  package 
delivery  to  and  from  the  USSR 
for  a  day  or  more. 

In  the  vanguard  of  companies 
rushing  to  take  advantage  of 
glasnost  during  the  past  year  or 
two  have  been  computer  and 
network  companies.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  computer  and  business 
automation  systems  shipped  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  past  year 
has  grown  phenomenally,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  study  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.-based  Computer 
and  Business  Equipment  Manu¬ 
facturing  Association  (CBEMA). 

By  the  end  of  1989,  the  Sovi¬ 
ets  had  purchased  $17.33  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  equipment,  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  $1.92  million 
they  bought  in  1987.  But  this  fig¬ 
ure  jumped  dramatically  last 
year,  rising  to  $92.37  million  by 


No  export  relaxation  delay 


Relaxation  of  U.S.  technology 
export  controls  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  scheduled  to  go  into  ef¬ 
fect  Sept.  1,  remains  on  track,  a 
Bush  administration  official  said 
last  week. 

Those  rules,  adopted  in  draft 
form  last  month,  make  it  far  easi¬ 
er  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  buy 
computer  and  other  high-tech¬ 
nology  goods  from  U.S.  vendors. 

“I  haven’t  detected  a  change 
one  way  or  the  other  in  the  poli¬ 
cy,”  said  Cesare  F.  Rosati,  a 
technical  adviser  on  internation¬ 
al  trade  at  the  U.S.  Department 
of  State. 

On  word  of  the  Soviet  coup 
last  Monday,  many  observers 
speculated  that  implementation 
of  the  new  rules,  established  by 
the  Coordinating  Committee  on 
Multilateral  Export  Controls 


(Cocom),  would  be  delayed  or 
even  terminated.  But  Rosati  said 
he  was  unaware  of  any  schedule 
changes  being  contemplated. 

In  general,  the  new  Cocom 
rules  do  away  with  the  special 
export  licenses  that  have  been 
required  for  systems  more  pow¬ 
erful  than  an  Intel  Corp.  80386- 
class  personal  computer. 

While  hardware  vendors  have 
permission  to  sell  into  the  Soviet 
marketplace,  they  are  still  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  country’s  lack  of 
convertible  currency,  an  IBM 
spokeswoman  noted. 

“The  USSR  has  no  hard  cur¬ 
rency,  and  the  ruble  is  useless 
outside,  so  they  have  to  get  a 
loan  from  some  source  to  pro¬ 
vide  currency  to  pay  us,”  the 
spokeswoman  said. 

ELLIS  BOOKER 


Bob:  Nothing  but  a  break  in  stride 


BY  JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 

CW  STAFF 


Hurricane  Bob’s  winds 
and  rains  tested  many 
East  Coast  companies’ 
disaster  planning  last 
week,  but  disruptions 
appeared  to  be  mini¬ 
mized  by  tight  emer¬ 
gency  procedures. 

When  the  storm  hit 
Lifeline  Systems,  Inc. 
in  Watertown,  Mass.,  at 
3  p.m.  on  Monday  and 
the  main  power  fizzled, 
the  computer  system 
rolled  into  emergency 
backup  mode.  The  firm 
makes  systems  that  al¬ 
low  23,000  elderly  and 
medically  at-risk  clients 
to  communicate  via  ra¬ 
dio  signal  with  hospitals 
and  other  emergency 
services.  The  power 
outage  caused  Life¬ 
line’s  main  processor,  a 
Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  VAX  6000  Model 


Dave  Silverman/Picture  Group 

Hurricane  Bob  unleashed  chaos,  but  emergency 
plans  helped  businesses  weather  the  storm 


310,  to  shift  to  two  Mi- 
crovax  3100s. 

However,  “since  the 
Microvax  is  only  big 
enough  to  operate  our 
telecommunications 
switch,  we  had  to  go 
into  manual  mode  dur¬ 
ing  our  peak  call  traf¬ 
fic,”  said  Chuck  Abbott, 
manager  of  Lifeline 
Central,  where  incom¬ 
ing  calls  are  monitored. 

Although  hospitals 
in  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
are  priority  customers 
of  the  electric  utility, 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital  was 
without  power  for 
about  eight  hours  — 
the  longest  outage  in 
recent  history,  said 
Richard  Macomber,  di¬ 
rector  of  MIS. 

John  Collins,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of 
operations  and  automa¬ 
tion  at  European- 
American  Bank  in 
Hempstead,  N.Y.,  or¬ 


dered  his  data  center  to  switch  to 
generator  power  “before  the  full 
fury  of  the  storm.” 

Communications  proved  to  be 
the  most  vulnerable  function  at 
defense  contractor  Aquidneck 
Data  Corp.  in  Newport,  R.I.  Di¬ 
rector  of  computer  services 
Kathleen  Clair  explained  that  be¬ 
cause  the  firm  is  located  on  an  is¬ 
land,  the  reliability  of  its  terres¬ 
trial  lines  is  sporadic. 

She  explained  that  the  firm 
would  “have  had  to  resort  to  pa¬ 
per  and  pencil”  if  the  outage  had 
lasted  much  beyond  the  2xh  days 
the  company  lacked  power. 

Software  2000,  Inc.  in  Hyan- 
nis,  Mass.,  suffered  only  a  short¬ 
term  power  outage.  Howard 
Whelden,  vice  president  of  cor¬ 
porate  services,  said  the  firm 
monitored  the  weather  as  Hurri¬ 
cane  Bob  approached  and  took 
precautionary  measures  such  as 
rerouting  calls  to  regional  offices 
and  powering  down  IBM  Appli¬ 
cation  System/400s  and  Sys- 
tem/38s. 

Senior  Editor  Maryfran 
Johnson  and  Staff  Writer 
Christopher  Lindquist  contrib¬ 
uted  to  this  report. 


the  end  of  1990,  according  to 
CBEMA  figures. 

Control  Data,  which  has  been 
selling  computers  in  the  Soviet 
Union  for  20  years  and  now 
holds  a  $30  million  contract  to 
provide  powerful  computers  for 
the  USSR’s  nuclear  power  facili¬ 
ties,  said  it  is  optimistic  about  its 
prospects  for  the  future. 

However,  several  computer 
firms  contacted  at  the  height  of 
last  week’s  crisis  said  they  were 
putting  their  ventures  on  hold 
until  they  could  evaluate  the 
coup’s  implications  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  climate  there. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
spokesman  Mark  Frederickson 
said  DEC  was  going  ahead  with 
efforts  to  establish  a  formal  of¬ 
fice  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  it 
was  too  early  to  determine  how 
the  coup  would  affect  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  short-  and  long-term  busi¬ 
ness  plans  there. 

This  sentiment  was  echoed 
by  a  spokesman  for  Apple  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.,  which  plans  to  begin 
selling  the  Macintosh  in  the  So- 


The  number 

OF  computer 
automation  sys¬ 
tems  shipped  to  the 
USSR  in  the  past  year 
has  grown  phenome¬ 
nally. 


viet  Union  in  October. 

A  number  of  companies  re¬ 
called  non-Soviet  employees 
during  the  crisis.  DEC  evacuated 
the  temporary  office  it  had  set  up 
in  Moscow  last  January;  the  of¬ 
fice  is  staffed  not  by  Soviets  but 
by  people  from  European  head¬ 
quarters  in  Geneva.  Radisson 
also  called  home  its  American 
personnel  from  the  Moscow 
property,  leaving  their  “Soviet 
counterparts”  to  keep  the  hotel 
running,  Mattes  said. 

“I  think  the  environment  will 
be  more  stable  since  most  signif¬ 
icant  political  rivals  to  Gorba¬ 
chev  and  Yeltsin  are  gone,”  UPS 
Telecommunications  Manager 
Douglas  Fields  said.  “We  see  the 
USSR  as  a  very  attractive  mar¬ 
ket  and  plan  to  expand  there.” 

The  stock  market  reflects 
these  sentiments:  Tokyo’s  Nik¬ 
kei  index  of  225  stocks  was  the 
first  to  feel  the  punch,  losing 
1,357.61  points  last  Monday  — 
nearly  6%  —  to  close  at 
21,456.76.  When  markets  in  the 
U.S.  opened,  some  of  the  initial 
panic  had  subsided.  The  Dow 
Jones  Industrial  Average 
dropped  69.99  points  for  the 
day,  or  2%,  to  2898.03  —  after 
initially  plunging  more  than  100 
points  at  the  starting  bell  on 
Monday  morning. 

On  Wednesday,  when  the 
coup  was  clearly  on  its  way  out, 
the  Dow  closed  up  88  points. 

Senior  Correspondent  Ellis 
Booker  and  Staff  Writer  Kim 
Nash  contributed  to  this  report. 
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Industry  loses  1 00,000  jobs 

The  U.S.  electronics  industry  lost  100,000  jobs  in  the  year 
ended  June  1991,  the  American  Electronics  Association  (AEA) 
reported  last  week.  The  number  of  workers  in  the  technology 
sector  who  have  lost  their  jobs  is  accelerating,  according  to  the 
AEA.  Since  November  1989,  U.S.  electronics  employment  has 
decreased  by  150,000  jobs.  The  “hemorrhage”  of  jobs  can  be 
attributed  in  a  large  part  to  U.S.  electronics  companies  being 
shut  out  of  technology  markets  overseas,  according  to  J.  Rich¬ 
ard  Iverson,  president  of  the  AEA. 


University  pays  piracy  fine 

The  University  of  Oregon  Continuation  Center  settled  a  copy¬ 
right  lawsuit  with  the  Software  Publishers  Association  (SPA), 
agreeing  to  pay  $130,000  as  well  as  organize  and  host  a  nation¬ 
al  conference  on  copyright  law  and  software  use.  This  was  the 
first  software  copyright  suit  brought  against  a  higher  educa¬ 
tion  institution.  The  federal  suit  was  filed  against  the  school  in 
February  1990  on  behalf  of  several  software  vendors,  includ¬ 
ing  Lotus  Development  Corp.,  Microsoft  Corp.  and  WordPer¬ 
fect  Corp.  The  suit  alleged  that  the  center  employees  made  un¬ 
authorized  copies  of  the  software  companies’  program  and 
training  manuals. 


Hayes,  Everex  settle  patent  suit 

Modem  pioneer  Hayes  Microcomputer  Products,  Inc.  and  mi¬ 
crocomputer  and  peripherals  maker  Everex  Systems,  Inc.  said 
last  week  that  they  have  settled  patent  litigation  between 
them.  Everex  and  co-defendants  Omnitel,  Inc.  and  Ven-Tel, 
Inc.  were  found  by  a  San  Francisco  jury  in  January  to  have  will¬ 
fully  infringed  on  Hayes’  patent  for  an  escape  mechanism  de¬ 
signed  into  its  modems.  The  settlement  reportedly  requires 
Everex  to  drop  an  appeal  that  it  and  its  co-defendants  filed  in 
April.  In  addition,  Everex  will  pay  Hayes  $2.5  million  for  past 
infringement  as  well  as  royalties  on  Hayes’  modem  products 
sold  with  the  mechanism.  The  settlement  does  not  involve  Om¬ 
nitel  and  Ven-Tel. 


Chrysler  picks  Motorola  Unix  box 

Chrysler  Corp.  will  buy  Motorola,  Inc.’s  Unix-based  midrange 
systems  for  its  shop  floor  in  what  the  companies  characterized 
as  a  multimillion-dollar  deal.  About  20  Delta  series  systems, 
900  terminals,  300  printers  and  support  are  included  at  19 
sites,  according  to  a  Motorola  spokeswoman.  Chrysler  refused 
to  comment  on  its  choice  of  Motorola,  which  has  been  a  dark 
horse  in  the  reduced  instruction  set  computing  marketplace. 


Prime  found  in  contempt  of  court 

Judge  Horace  W.  Gilmore  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Michigan  found  Prime  Computer,  Inc.  in 
contempt  of  court  last  week  for  failing  to  comply  with  a  federal 
injunction  entered  last  November.  The  injunction  was  entered 
as  part  of  a  $25  million  judgment  in  an  antitrust  suit  brought  by 
Virtual  Maintenance,  Inc.  in  which  Prime  was  found  guilty  of 
tying  software  revision  to  maintenance  services.  To  rectify  the 
contempt,  Gilmore  ordered  Prime  to  send  letters  to  350  Prime 
50  series  customers  of  Product  Design  Graphics  Systems  soft¬ 
ware  explaining  that  the  users  may  elect  to  use  a  non-Prime 
hardware  service.  To  date,  Prime  is  reported  to  have  notified 
14  users.  Prime  said  it  plans  an  appeal. 


System  One  head  leaves 

R.  Lamar  Durrett,  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Sys¬ 
tem  One  Corp.,  the  computer  reservation  and  information  sys¬ 
tems  subsidiary  of  Continental  Airlines  Holdings,  Inc.,  left  the 
firm  last  week  as  part  of  a  reorganization  of  Continental’s  top 
management.  Durrett  left  at  the  same  time  as  Continental  Air¬ 
lines  CEO  Hollis  L.  Harris,  at  the  request  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  Durrett  had  previously  been  vice  president  of  information 
services  and  communications  at  Delta.  He  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  System  One  in  December  1990,  three  months  after  he 
joined  Continental  Airlines  as  an  executive  vice  president  of  ad¬ 
ministration  and  personnel. 


EDS  to  boost  CAD/CAM 
market  share  with  buy 


BY  NELL  MARGOLIS 

CW  STAFF 


Rumor  turned  into  reality  last 
week  as  Electronic  Data  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.  signed  a  letter  of  in¬ 
tent  to  buy  longtime  partner  Mc¬ 
Donnell  Douglas  Systems  Inte¬ 
gration  Co.  (MDSI). 

The  deal  moves  MDSI  parent 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  out  of 
the  U.S.-based  computer  indus¬ 
try  and  gives  EDS  an  additional 
4.3%  of  the  strategic  computer- 
aided  design  and  manufacturing 
(CAD/CAM)  market,  according 
to  Cambridge,  Mass.-based  mar¬ 
ket  research  firm  Daratech,  Inc. 

However,  as  the  acquisition 
winds  toward  an  anticipated  No¬ 
vember  close,  analysts  warn  that 
it  is  likely  to  be  months  before 
the  deal’s  impact  can  be  gauged. 

“No  one  in  the  CAD  market 
will  lose  any  sleep  over  this,  but 
everyone  will  be  looking  over 
their  shoulders,”  Daratech  ana¬ 
lyst  Charles  Foundyller  said. 

“Everyone,”  he  said,  includes 
IBM,  which  commands  some 
30%  of  the  market  —  almost 
twice  the  share  of  second-place 
contender  Intergraph  Corp.  — 
but  relies  on  several  giant  cus¬ 
tomers  to  keep  it  there. 

Little  about  the  transaction, 
still  in  development,  was  re¬ 
vealed  last  week. 

The  prize  eyed  by  EDS,  sev¬ 
eral  analysts  said,  is  MDSI’s  Uni¬ 


graphics  CAD/CAM  software 
line;  its  users  could  find  them¬ 
selves  benefiting  after  the  deal 
goes  through. 

“EDS  has  a  lot  of  reasons  to 
want  to  keep  Unigraphics  strong 
and  healthy,”  said  Eric  Keller,  an 
analyst  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in 


Stamford,  Conn.  The  product 
line  contributed  some  50%  of 
MDSI’s  1990  bottom  line. 

In  addition,  Keller  said,  Uni¬ 
graphics  is  the  cornerstone  of  a 
major  automotive  engineering 
project  currently  afoot  at  Gener¬ 
al  Motors  Corp.  and  is  a  key 
catch  for  EDS,  which  has  made 
no  secret  of  its  aim  to  offer  one- 
stop  shopping  on  the  manufac¬ 
turing  floor. 

The  MDSI  buy  also  nets  EDS 


graphics  and  mapping  packages, 
software  engineering  offerings 
and  an  outsourcing  capability. 

One  question  on  the  minds  of 
industry  observers  is  whether 
EDS  has  its  sights  set  on  an  out¬ 
sourcing  deal  with  McDonnell 
Douglas.  Historical  precedent 
exists:  Shortly  after  consummat¬ 
ing  a  manufacturing  software-re¬ 
lated  deal  with  Ask  Computer 
Systems,  Inc.  last  year,  several 
analysts  recalled,  EDS  and  Ask 
announced  a  major  outsourcing 
contract. 


Meanwhile,  EDS  scored  a 
strategic  coup  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  UK-based  software  develop¬ 
er  SD-Scicon,  which  has  spent 
the  summer  resisting  EDS’  ad¬ 
vances,  agreed  to  be  acquired. 
The  Scicon  purchase,  said  Kid¬ 
der,  Peabody  &  Co.  analyst  Ter¬ 
ence  Quinn,  gives  EDS  a  “toe¬ 
hold  in  a  variety  of  installations 
that  could  eventually  result  in 
significant  outsourcing  busi¬ 
ness”  in  Europe. 


Extended  reach 

The  proposed  acquisition  of  McDonnell  Douglas’  systems  group  would 
move  EDS  4.4%  further  into  the  $7 billion  CAD/CAM/CAE  market 


McDonnell  Douglas 
Systems  Integration  Co. 


Electronic  Data 
Systems  Corp. 


Employees 


Approximately  2,000 


64,000  worldwide 


1990  annual  revenue 


$398  million  worldwide 
(approximately  50%  contributed  by 
Unigraphics’  CAD/CAM  line) 


$6.1  billion 


Corporate  status 


Wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corp. 


Division  of  General  Motors  Corp. 
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Vendor  suits 

FROM  PAGE  1 

firm  Unicorn  Systems  Co.  The 
vendors’  flagship  products  —  VI 
Systems’  VIS/TP  and  Unicorn’s 
Unikix  —  let  users  run  IBM 
mainframe-based  CICS  applica¬ 
tions  on  Unix  platforms.  Last 
February,  VI  Systems  filed  suit 
against  Unicom,  alleging  that 
Unikix  is  built  on  the  patented 
VIS/TP  technology  —  a  charge 
Unicorn  denies. 

Over  the  past  several  weeks, 
VI  Systems  has  fired  off  suits 
against  three  additional  defen¬ 
dants:  one  Unicom  joint  market¬ 
ing  ally,  one  Unicorn  distributor 
and  Burlington,  NJ.-based  Bur¬ 
lington  Coat  Factory  —  a  firm 
whose  only  offense,  according  to 
the  complaint,  is  its  purchase  and 
use  of  the  allegedly  infringing 
software  package. 

No  comment 

Will  the  suits  stop  at  one  user? 
“That  remains  to  be  seen,”  said 
VI  Systems  Chief  Executive  Offi¬ 
cer  Elhamy  M.  Kamel.  The  origi¬ 
nal  Unicom  suit  is  currently  in 
the  discovery  period,  he  noted, 
“and  we  expect  to  find  many 
more  of  Unicorn’s  customers.” 
If  it  turns  out  that  such  custom¬ 


ers  “knew  about  our  lawsuit  and 
went  ahead  with  Unicom  despite 
it,”  he  said,  more  users  could 
find  themselves  defending  a  VI 
Systems  suit. 

“Suing  users  is  ugly  business 
and  makes  no  sense,”  said  Ste¬ 
phen  Shaiman,  a  partner  at  the 
Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa.-based  comput¬ 
er  law  firm  of  Shaiman  and 
Bosch.  “If  you  lose,  you’ve  spent 
a  fortune  and  spread  ill  will.  If 
you  win,  you’ve  spent  a  fortune, 
spread  ill  will  and  poisoned  your 
relations  with  your  new  user 
base.” 

But,  he  added,  “I  wouldn’t  be 
at  all  surprised  if  in  this  nasty, 
brutish  climate  that  has  devel¬ 
oped,  where  some  [firms]  seem 
to  see  lawsuits  as  an  alternative 
way  of  generating  profits,  we 
started  seeing  suits  against  us¬ 
ers.” 

“The  only  reason  a  firm  will 
sue  users  is  to  put  pressure  on 
[the  allegedly  offending]  ven¬ 
dor,”  said  Alan  Borlack,  a  part¬ 
ner  at  the  Chicago-based  law 
firm  Gordon  &  Glickson,  P.  C. 

That  could  be  reason  enough. 
“We  don’t  want  to  put  anyone 
out  of  business,”  Kamel  insisted 
last  week,  “but  we  do  not  want 
potential  infringers  to  have  any 
illusions  about  our  seriousness 
and  our  willingness  and  our  abili¬ 


ty  to  protect  our  intellectual 
property.” 

The  smart  software  user, 
both  Shaiman  and  Borlack  said, 
will  enter  into  a  software  license 
only  if  it  includes  an  indemnity 
clause,  or  so-called  “hold  harm¬ 
less”  provision.  Such  a  provision 
essentially  states  that  the  ven¬ 
dor  will  reimburse  any  expenses 
the  user  incurs  as  a  result  of  legal 
actions  stemming  from  chal¬ 
lenges  to  the  vendor’s  rights  in 
the  software. 

At  Owings  Mills,  Md.-based 
Joseph  A.  Bank  Clothiers,  Inc., 
IS  Vice  President  Frank  Black 
has  already  seen  the  wisdom  of 
the  advice.  “Software  contracts 
should  automatically  include  in¬ 
demnity  clauses,”  he  said. 

The  user  in  search  of  the  best 
hedged  bet,  Shaiman  said,  might 
even  indulge  in  a  little  research. 
“Find  out  whether  your  vendor 
owns  the  software,”  he  said. 
“Ask,  ‘How  are  they  protecting 
it?’  Then  ask,  ‘How  are  they  pro¬ 
tecting  you?’  ”  Users  who  de¬ 
mur,  he  said,  risk  more  than  em¬ 
barrassment. 

“We’re  talking  $10,000  just 
to  start  defending  one  of  these 
suits  in  federal  court,”  he 
warned.  “There’s  a  reason  for 
the  old  saw:  Patent  infringement 
is  the  sport  of  kings.  ’  ’ 
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Flexibility  key  for  1-2-3  for  Windows 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  LINDQUIST 

CW  STAFF 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  Lotus 
Development  Corp.’s  1-2-3  for 
Windows  is  shipping  and  should 
be  on  your  dealer’s  shelves  by 
Sept.  3,  according  to  the  compa¬ 
ny.  Beta-test  users  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  said  they  believe  it  will  give 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  entrenched 
Excel  a  run  for  its  money  with  an 
assortment  of  enhancements 
and  features. 

According  to  users,  two  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the 
product  are  its  flexibility  and  its 
compatibility. 

Flexibility  comes  through  the 
use  of  “Smarticons,”  buttons  to 
which  users  can  attach  macros 
and  menu  commands.  Dozens  of 
Smarticons  are  included,  and  us¬ 
ers  can  modify  them  or  create 
new  ones.  Users  can  then  posi¬ 
tion  the  Smarticons  on  a  screen 
to  automate  complex  or  repeti¬ 


tive  procedures  and  customize 
their  work  environment. 

“If  you  want  a  sum  key,  it’s 
there;  if  you  don’t  want  it  there, 
it’s  gone,”  said  David  Beckman, 
a  partner  at  Beckman  and 


Hirsch,  a  law  firm  in  Burlington, 
Iowa.  He  added  that  users  could 
create  Smarticons  dedicated  to 
specific  professions  such  as 
banking  or  real  estate,  further 
customizing  the  spreadsheet. 


The  package  is  also  fully  com¬ 
patible  with  previous  1-2-3  file 
formats,  macros  and  keystrokes 
through  use  of  the  “1-2-3  Clas¬ 
sic”  menu,  which  appears  when¬ 
ever  users  press  the  key. 

Ben  Goldfarb,  manager  of  in¬ 
formation  technology  at  Starkist 
Seafood  Co.  in  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  was  impressed  by  this  fea¬ 
ture  because  it  allowed  him  to 
“eliminate  the  learning  curve” 
and  conserve  his  training  invest¬ 
ment. 

Other  1-2-3  for  Windows  fea¬ 
tures  include  a  full  what-you-see- 
is-what-you-get  environment, 
the  inclusion  of  Adobe  Systems, 
Inc.’s  Type  Manager  font  display 
and  printing  utility,  solver  and 
backsolver  functions  and  inte¬ 
grated  graphics  abilities. 

Datalens  drivers  for  Ashton¬ 
Tate  Corp.’s  Dbase  III  and  IV, 
Borland  International,  Inc.’s 
Paradox  and  Microsoft  and  Sy¬ 
base,  Inc.’s  SQL  Server  are  also 


included,  allowing  users  to  modi¬ 
fy  and  use  data  stored  in  external 
databases  as  if  it  were  part  of  the 
spreadsheet. 

Pushing  sales 

“I  think  the  arrival  of  1-2-3  for 
Wmdows  will  probably  drive  a 
spirit  of  buying  for  spreadsheets 
on  Windows,”  said  Bill  Higgs,  di¬ 
rector  of  software  research  at 
Computer  Intelligence/Infocorp. 
He  added,  however,  that  it  may 
actually  fuel  Excel  purchases, 
too,  as  users  begin  comparing 
and  buying.  Despite  user  kudos 
and  a  huge  installed  base  of  pre¬ 
vious  versions  of  1-2-3,  the  re¬ 
lease  of  1-2-3  for  Windows  does 
not  complete  the  Windows 
spreadsheet  picture,  and  some 
people  may  wait  a  little  longer 
before  buying. 

“The  third  piece  of  the  puzzle 
is  Borland’s  Quattro  for  Win¬ 
dows,”  Higgs  said. 

1-2-3  for  Wmdows  for  stand¬ 
alone  personal  computers  has  a 
retail  price  of  $595.  Server  and 
node  versions  are  slated  to  be 
available  sometime  in  October. 


1  -2-3  for  Windows  has  begun  shipping,  and  users  cite  flexibil¬ 
ity  and  compatibility  as  its  most  important  features 


Chip  choices 
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Portable  computer  makers 
respond  to  antidumping  rule 


BY  GARY  H.  ANTHES 

CW  STAFF 


U.S.  makers  of  portable  comput¬ 
ers  have  begun  to  make  good  on 
their  threat  to  move  production 
offshore  in  the  wake  of  a  ruling 
two  weeks  ago  by  the  U.S.  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Commission 
(ITC).  The  ruling  imposed  anti¬ 
dumping  penalties  of  63%  on  im¬ 
ports  of  Japanese  flat-panel  dis¬ 
plays  [CW,  Aug.  19]. 

Dolch  Computer  Systems  in 
Milpitas,  Calif.,  announced  it  will 
begin  to  produce  its  color  porta¬ 
bles  in  Germany  next  month.  A 
spokesman  for  Dolch  said  the 
$20  million  company  will  not  lay 
off  people  as  a  result  of  the  move 
but  will  scale  back  hiring.  Dolch 
buys  its  color  active-matrix  LCD 
displays  from  Sharp  Corp. 

That  has  been  the  contention 
of  U.S.  computer  manufacturers 
that  argued  before  the  ITC  that 
no  injury  from  dumping  could 
have  occurred  because  a  domes¬ 
tic  industry  effectively  does  not 
exist. 

However,  Troy,  Mich. -based 


Optical  Imaging  Systems,  Inc. 
(OIS)  and  others  that  petitioned 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  antidumping  relief  said 
the  news  of  its  nonexistence  is 
greatly  exaggerated.  OIS  said  it 
was  visited  by  the  major  U.S. 
producers  of  portable  computers 
several  years  ago  but  was  reject¬ 
ed  because  of  its  lack  of  large- 
scale  production  capabilities. 

A  spokesman  for  OIS  said  last 
week  that  OIS  is  “still  small”  but 
added  that  OIS  is  a  “potential  al¬ 
ternative”  to  Japanese  suppliers. 
As  evidence,  he  said  OIS  just  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  from  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  for  150  active-matrix 
displays  for  use  in  aircraft. 

The  state  of  the  U.S.  industry 
could  become  the  focus  of  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  ITC’s  ruling  before 
the  U.S.  Court  of  International 
Trade.  Spokesmen  for  IBM  and 
Apple  Computer,  Inc.,  both  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  the  ITC  rul¬ 
ing,  said  the  companies  had  not 
yet  decided  whether  to  appeal. 
IBM  and  Apple  have  threatened 
to  move  domestic  assembly  op¬ 
erations  out  of  the  U.S. 


Intel  that  it  will  temporarily  stop 
shipping  the  50-MHz  version  of 
the  I486  because  of  test  prob¬ 
lems.  Vendors,  analysts  and  In¬ 
tel  itself  expressed  little  worry. 
The  chip  was  announced  June 
21,  and  Dell  Computer  Corp. 
started  shipping  boxes  the  next 
day.  None  of  its  users  have  had 
problems,  the  company  said. 

Neither  Dell  nor  IBM,  which 
were  the  only  companies  ship¬ 
ping  50-MHz  products,  will  re¬ 
call  their  products.  Each  compa¬ 
ny  has  a  contingency  plan  in  case 
users  call  it  with  a  problem. 

Workgroup  Technologies, 
Inc.,  a  market  research  firm  in 
Hampton,  N.H.,  predicted  the 
486  chip  will  become  the  stan¬ 
dard  for  new  information  sys¬ 
tems  purchasing  —  but  not  until 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1992. 

John  Dunkle,  Workgroup 
Technologies’  vice  president, 
said  the  486’s  three-year  accep¬ 
tance  cycle  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  286  and  386  before  it,  and 
while  Intel  is  outrunning  the 
market,  users  will  catch  up. 

Sources  said  Intel,  in  the 
meantime,  is  briefing  hardware 
and  software  vendors  on  several 
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new  486s,  including  its  P24 
chips,  dual-speed  processors  ex¬ 
pected  out  later  this  year,  with 
full  production  scheduled  to  start 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1992.  Intel 
is  also  talking  about  a  25-MHz 
version  of  its  I486SX  and  a  66- 
MHz  version  of  the  I486DX. 

Dunkle  and  other  analysts 
said  a  new  round  of  I486  chips 
may  confuse  users  and  perhaps 
vendors  as  well.  But  vendors  said 


line,  Raj  Gupta,  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  management  at  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett  Co.,  a  Chicago  advertising 
agency,  said,  “It’s  not  really  con¬ 
fusing  if  your  strategic  direction 
is  well  set.” 

“The  broader  the  choices, 
the  better  it  is  for  us,”  said 
James  A.  Richardson,  senior  op¬ 
erations  analyst  at  the  Georgia 
Department  of  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  in  Brunswick,  Ga. 


Up  in  the  air 

Vendors  who  have  announced  50-MHz  I486  machines  had  doubt  cast 

on  their  plans  last  week 

Announcement 

date 

Shipping 

status 

IBM 

PS/2  486/50  upgrade  option 

June  24, 1991 

Was  shipping; 
now  on  hold 

NCR  Corp. 

System  3450, 3550, 3600  and  3700 

Sept.  18, 1990 

Due  late 
September 

Advanced  Logic  Research,  Inc. 

VEISA  Array  486/50 

Powerpro  Array/SMP  486/50 

June  25, 1991 

Aug.  19, 1991 

Due  fourth 
quarter 

Compaq  Computer  Corp. 

Deskpro  486/50L 

June  24, 1991 

Due  third 
quarter 

Dell  Computer  Corp. 

Powerline  450  DE 

Powerline  450  SE 

June  24, 1991 

Was  shipping; 
now  on  hold 

CW  Chart:  Michael  Siggins 


they  expect  users  to  welcome 
the  choices. 

“I  think  it’s  very,  very  benefi¬ 
cial  for  our  customers  because 
they  can  tailor  machines  to  meet 
their  specific  needs,”  said  Pete 
Riley,  director  of  Personal  Sys¬ 
tems’  U.S.  marketing  at  IBM. 

However,  at  least  one  user 
expressed  concern. 

“We  are  very  apprehensive 
right  now  about  486  technology 
because  of  promise  of  the  586  on 
the  horizon,”  said  Mike  Ball, 
data  processing  coordinator  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Bal¬ 
timore.  “I  think  there’s  some 
overkill  occurring  in  that  line.” 

Other  users  said  they  see  op¬ 
portunities  in  variety. 

Looking  at  Intel’s  product 


Still,  the  number  of  choices 
may  be  slowing  a  move  away 
from  current  platforms. 

“Users  are  not  confused;  it 
just  takes  them  more  time  to 
wade  through”  the  choices,  said 
Julian  Horwich,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Corporate  Association 
of  Microcomputer  Professionals 
in  Northbrook,  Ill. 

The  other  spector  that  users 
fear  is  a  price  increase. 

Steve  Anderson,  IS  architect 
for  the  Washington  Department 
of  Social  and  Health  Services  in 
Olympia,  Wash.,  said  he  wonders 
whether  multiplied  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  marketing  costs  will  end 
up  on  each  chip  regardless  of  In¬ 
tel’s  “a-price-and-performance- 
for-each-need”  motto. 
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OVERVIEW 


TRENDS 


Education  and  Training! 

Traditionally,  companies  have  used  in-house  resources  to  meet  education 
and  training  needs;  now,  many  are  turning  to  outside  vendors 

User  interest  levels 

Within  the  last  year,  education  and  training  has  become  an  increasingly  pertinent  issue  for 
end  users 


47% 

rill 

Education  and 
training 

Software  support 
services 


Disaster  recovery 
and  planning 


Network  support 
services 


0% 


10% 


20% 


30% 


40% 


50% 


Percent  of  respondents 
Base:  500 


|  Percent  of  customers  that  will  undertake  these  projects  in  1990-91 
I  Percent  of  customers  that  completed  these  projects  in  1989-90 


Willingness  to  outsource 

Education  and  training  are  more  willingly  outsourced 
than  any  other  function  performed  by  internal  staff 


Currently  use  outside 
providers 


Education  and  training 
Applications  development 
support 

Disaster  recovery 
planning  services 

Cabling 
System  tuning 


38% 

24% 

20% 

20% 

17% 


Percent  of  respondents,  base:  500  (multiple  responses  allowed)  • 

Product-related  education/training 
market  size  (in  millions) 

Although  significantly  smaller,  non-U.  S.  education  and  training 
markets  are  growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  U.S.  market 


Key  market  trends 


•Education  growing  as  a 
revenue  opportunity. 

•Technology-delivered 
instruction  vs. 
instructor-led. 

•Vendor  as  the  facilitator 
of  education  and  training. 

•  Embedded  or  just-in- 
time  training. 

•  Multimedia  training. 

•  Customized  training 
solutions. 

•  On-site  delivery. 


1990 

1995 

CAGR 

U.S. 

$912 

$1,909 

15.9% 

Europe 

$169 

$343 

15.2% 

Japan 

$85 

$273 

26.3% 

Other 

$125 

$296 

18.9% 

Source:  Ledgeway/Dataquest,  Framingham,  Mass. 


CW  Chart:  Janell  Genovese 


NEXT  WEEK 


When  Jeffrey  Pa- 
pows  took  over  as 
president  of  Cognos,  Inc. 
two  years  ago,  the  Ottawa- 
based  firm  was  awash  in 
red  ink  and  dependent  on  a 
single  solid  product  —  the 
Powerhouse  4GL.  Today, 
earnings  are  doubling  each 
quarter,  stock  is  up  300%, 
and  new  products  are 
pouring  out  the  door.  Who 
done  it  and  how?  See  Com¬ 
puter  Industry. 


Seth  Resnick 


Print  reducers,  graph¬ 
ics  options,  backward- 
solvers  —  choosing  among 
spreadsheet  features  could 
drive  even  the  most  deci¬ 
sive  purchaser  crazy.  Now, 
with  database  connections 
and  application  links  —  not 
to  mention  Windows  com¬ 
patibility  —  the  ante  has 
been  upped.  For  help  in 
working  your  way  through 
the  options,  read  next 
week’s  Product  Spotlight. 


INSIDE  LINES 

It  speaks  our  language,  too 

►  IBM’s  notebook,  a  5V2-pounder  already  released  in  Japan 
and  Europe,  is  headed  for  the  New  World,  probably  before 
Comdex/Fall  ’91.  The  box,  to  be  called  the  55SL,  will  be  a 
5V2-pound,  Intel  80386SX-based  box  (using  the  20-MHz  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  chip,  unlike  the  12-MHz  version  released  in  Japan). 
It  will  be  priced  under  $4,000  with  a  40M-byte  hard  drive  and 
around  $4,200  with  a  60M-byte  drive.  Sources  said  the  box 
has  a  supertwisted,  backlit  IBM  Video  Graphics  Array  screen 
that  is  better  than  the  one  on  IBM’s  L40SX  laptop,  will  be 
upgradable  to  the  386SL  chip  and  BIOS  in  1992,  is  modular 
and  may  come  without  a  standard  floppy  drive.  IBM  is  mum 
about  the  machine  for  now. 

Never  mind 

►  Tektronix  and  Hewlett-Packard  won’t  be  slugging  it  out  in 
court  over  the  former’s  choice  of  names  for  the  phase  change 
ink-jet  printer  it  rolled  out  in  June.  HP  thought  that  Tektron- 
ix’s  Phaserjet  PXI  sounded  just  a  little  too  similar  to  its  Laserjet 
printer  line.  Legal  storm  clouds  were  beginning  to  form  over 
HP  when  Tektronix  decided  that  it  really  liked  Phaser  III  PXI  a 
whole  lot  better  as  the  moniker  for  its  new  printer. 

Another  day,  another  $95  million 

►  The  Microsoft  boys  were  $95  million  richer  as  of  the  end 
of  last  month.  Reports  filed  with  the  U.S.  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  said  Bill  Gates  recently  sold  just  1%  of  his 
personal  stock  holding  in  the  firm,  gamering  the  tidy  sum  of 
$52.5  million  for  the  750,000  shares.  Paul  Allen,  co-founder 
of  the  company,  sold  off  500,000  shares,  or  a  scant  2%  chunk 
of  his  stake,  for  about  $36  million.  Microsoft  President  Jon 
Shirley  joined  the  crowd  and  slimmed  his  portfolio  by  9%,  earn¬ 
ing  $7.3  million  from  the  sale  of  100,000  shares.  Not  a  bad 
day’s  work. 

Old  bosses,  new  bosses 

►  Unisys  is  slated  to  pass  papers  on  the  sale  of  its  network¬ 
ing  subsidiary,  Timeplex,  Inc.,  on  or  shortly  after  Aug.  31.  An 
interesting  twist  to  the  sale  has  been  the  involvement  of  for¬ 
mer  Timeplex  executives  Ed  Botwinick  and  Vicki  Brown  in  ad¬ 
vising  the  new  South  African  49%  owner,  Mercedes  Informa¬ 
tion  Technologies  Ltd.,  during  purchase  negotiations.  An 
analyst  who  asked  not  to  be  identified  speculated  that  if  the 
Botwinick/Brown  consulting  relationship  continues  after  clos¬ 
ing,  the  two  former  executives  would  be  “back  controlling 
their  little  empire,”  since  Mercedes  delegates  to  the  Timeplex 
board  outweigh  Timeplex  President  Dewaine  Osman’s  board 
seat  3  to  1.  However,  it  has  reportedly  not  been  decided  if 
Botwinick  and  Brown  will  be  retained  after  the  sale.  Botwin¬ 
ick  and  Osman  both  assert  that  the  consulting  team  has  had  no 
influence  on  product  strategy  or  development. 

Going  downtown 

►  Arco,  the  $18  billion  oil  giant,  is  regrouping  its  IS  re¬ 
sources  —  and  is  concentrating  them  in  a  new  “technology 
company”  located  in  downtown  Los  Angeles,  according  to 
sources  within  Arco’s  IS  group.  It  seems  that  the  information 
resources  of  Arco  were  not  distributed  evenly,  sources  in  sev¬ 
eral  Arco  units  said.  But  it  appears  they  will  now  be  shared  by 
three  Arco  companies.  At  the  same  time,  an  August  Arco  lay¬ 
off  of  1,500  has  reduced  the  overall  IS  staff  by  an  unknown 
amount  —  so  the  number  of  employees  in  the  new  IS  unit  has 
not  been  announced.  Still,  sources  said  they  believe  that  the 
president  and  top  managers  for  the  company,  which  may  be 
dubbed  the  Arco  Exploration  &  Production  Technology  Co., 
may  be  announced  by  Sept.  1. 

During  the  Soviet  Union  crisis,  one  of  the  crucial  messages 
that  got  through  to  Moscow  on  the  academic  network  Usenet 
was  this:  “Q:  How  many  software  engineers  does  it  take  to 
screw  in  a  light  bulb?  A:  It  can ’t  be  done,  it’s  a  hardware  prob¬ 
lem.  "Do  you  have  a  news  tip  ora  message  for  Computer- 
world?//' so,  call  Executive  Editor  Paul  Gillin  at  (800)  343- 
6474,  or  reach  us  by  fax  at  (508)  875-8931  or  CompuServe  at 
76537,2413. 
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And  they  weren’t  just  any 
guys,  either. 

They  were  a  group  of 
editors  from  PC  Magazine ,  and 
in  their  February  26th,  1991 

Best  Windows  3  0 
3270  Terminal  Emulator: 
IRMA  Workstation 
for  Windows  v.  1.0. 

Feb.  26,  1991. 

issue,  they  had  some  awfully 
nice  things  to  say  about  IRMA™ 
Workstation  for  Windows. 

Some  comments: 

“DCA®’s  product  is  by  far  the 
most  flexible  that  we’ve  tested.” 

“Its  flexibility,  powerful 
scripting  language,  interface,  and 
asynchronous  abilities  make  it  a 
top  choice.” 

And,  finally,  “It’s  nice  to  see 
IRMA... out  there  again  as  the 
leader  of  the  pack.” 

What  did  we  do  to  deserve 


such  plaudits? 

In  the  Windows™  3.0 
operating  environ¬ 
ment,  only  IRMA 
Workstation  for 
Windows  gives 
you  a  choice  of  single 
(CUT)  or  multiple  (DFT) 


MAGAZINE 


EDITORS’ 

CHOICE 


A  few  months  ago,  some 
guys  came  by  and  stuck  this 
on  our  windows. 


sessions  via  coaxial  cable,  remote  SDLC 


Mainframe  applications  are 
easier  to  use  because  of  our  QuickHit ™ 
and  QuickPad™  features. 

or  token-ring  connections,  as  well  as 


asynchronous  connections. 

You  also  get  3270  terminal,  3270 
printer  and  asynchronous  terminal  emu¬ 
lations,  and  an  extensive  range  of  3270 
and  asynchronous  file  transfer  proto¬ 
cols,  including  DCA’s  and  IBM®’s. 

Because  both  DCA  and  IBM  hard¬ 
ware  are  supported,  you  can  take  full 


In  order  to  experience  the 
most  feature-rich  3270 
connectivity  solu¬ 
tion,  just  call, 
1-800-348- 
DCA-1,  ext.  78E 
and  we’ll  have  a  free 
demo  disk  to  you  in  no  time. 
And  after  checking  out  the  capabili¬ 
ties  that  made  IRMA  Workstation  for 
Windows  the  PC  Magazine  Editors’ 
Choice,  we  think  you’ll  be  pretty  stuck 


on  our  win¬ 


dows  yourself. 

DGA  Is 


IRMA  Workstation 

for  Windows 


< 

0 

0 


advantage  of  IRMA  Workstation 
for  Windows  today. 

In  addition  to  its  tremendous 
flexibility,  IRMA  Workstation  for 
Windows  is  very  simple  to  use. 

For  instance,  mainframe  data 
can  be  directly  embedded  into  a 
word  processor  or  spreadsheet 
by  using  DCA’s  QuickScript  ™ 
and  Windows  Dynamic  Data  Ex¬ 
change  (DDE). 

Only  IRMA  Workstation  for 
Windows  supports  APPC  and 

For  A  Free  Demo  Disk 
Call  1-800-348-DCA-l, 
Extension  78Z. 

supplies  you  with  a  graphical 
user  interface  that  conforms  to 
IBM’s  SAA/CUA  standard,  and 
gives  you  a  transparent  migra¬ 
tion  path  to  OS/2®,  using  DCA/ 
Microsoft®  Select™  Communica¬ 
tions  Workstation. 


C  1991  Digital  Communications  Associates,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  DCA  is  a  registered  trademark  and  IRMA,  QuickScript,  QuickHit,  and  QuickPad  are  trademarks  of  Digital  Communications  Associates,  Inc.  All  other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered 

trademarks  of  their  respective  owners.  Reprinted  from  PC  Magazine,  February  26, 1991.  ©  1991  Ziff  Communications  Company 


Join  the  Thousands  of  MVS  Installations  Worldwide 
That  Use  PDSFAST  to  Save  Time  and  Money 
in  the  Following  Critical  Areas: 


•  DASD/SPACE  Management-PDSFAST  interfaces 
transparently  with  all  existing  DASD  Management 
systems,  reclaiming  more  space  and  saving  up  to  90% 
of  the  time  and  resources  used.  SPEAK  TO  ANY  OF 
THE  OVER  7,500  CONTRACTED  PDSFAST  USERS 
WHO,  COMBINED,  HAVE  VIRTUALLY  EVERY  MAJOR 
DASD  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  AVAILABLE,  AND  THEY 
WILL  TELL  YOU  “No  DASD  management  configura¬ 
tion  is  complete  without  PDSFAST” 


DASD  Management  System  used  to  compress 

2,679  individual  PDS’s  on  3380  Disk  Pack. 

. 


Without  PDSFAST  Interface 


Elapsed  Time 

CPU  Time 

EXCPs 

Job  Cost 

157  Min-32  Sec. 

67  Min-4l  Sec. 

183,492 

$843.51 

With  PDSFAST  Interface 

Elapsed  Time 

CPU  Time 

EXCPs 

Job  Cost 

18  Min- 11  Sec. 

31  Sec. 

8,299 

$  29.87 

•  CICS/DATABASE  Libraries  —  PDSFAST  copies  and 
compresses  CICS  and  Database  libraries  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time  presently  used.  Typical  elapsed  time  for  a 
copy  or  compress  of  screen  libraries,  and  other  similar 
datasets  goes  from  about  40  minutes  to  under  1 
minute.  PDSFAST  eliminates  unnecessary  system  down¬ 
time  spent  waiting  for  copy  and  compress  operations  to 
complete. 

•  IEBCOPY/SPFCOPY— PDSFAST  will  replace  all 
batch  and  interactive  IEBCOPY  and  SPFCOPY/COM- 
PRESS  functions.  PDSFAST  will  save  over  80%  of  the 
time  and  resources  presently  used. 

•  SMP  Processing— SMP  and  SMP/E  both  dynamically 
invoke  IEBCOPY  thousands  of  times  during  a  typical 
run.  PDSFAST  reduces  SMP  and  SMP/E  run  time  and 
resource  consumption  by  over  75%. 

PDSFAST  is  now  used  at  over  7,500  MVS  installa¬ 
tions  worldwide.  PDSFAST  provides  a  competi¬ 
tive  advantage  for  MVS  installations  of  all  sizes, 
saving  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  data  center 
resources  daily.  PDSFAST  is  also  saving  thou¬ 
sands  of  individuals  many  hours  of  unnecessary 
time  spent  waiting  for  work  to  be  completed. 


Isn’t  It  About  Time  You 
Had  The  PDSFAST  Advantage! 

For  further  information  call  1-800-272-7322. 
AP  M™  SOFTWARE  ENGINEERING  OF  AMERICA 

fl  2001  Marcus  Avenue,  Lake  Success,  New  York  11042 

Tel:  (516)  328-7000  1-800-272-7322  Fax:  (516)  354-4015 


Products  Licensed  In  Over  50  Countries 


